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'* That not only the maxims, but the grounds of a pure mo- 
rality, the viere fntgments of which th« * lo(Vy gra^*« tragedians 
taught in chorus or jitmbie,* and that the sublime truths of the 
divine'unity ^nd attributes which a Plato found most hard to 
learn, l^ld deemed it still more diffictiltt» revtrt ; that these 
shpuld hare become the almost hereditary property of child- 
hood and poverty, of the hovel and the workshop ; that even 
to the unlettered they sound as common-phtce, is a phenomenon 
. whic-h must withhold aU but minds of the most vulgar cast 
from undervaluing the services even of the pulpit and tho 
reading-desk." 

Oolen'e^eV Bugrapku LUtrmriOf vol. i, p. 230. 
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GLOSSARY. 


• 


Oftentimes, pronounced ogen$. 




Our, 


AOtOfT. 




Missionaries, . 


miBhontrt , 




Eatm, 


hetten^ 




Eat, 


eight. 




Bocieties, 


. ti^tieB. 




WoBia, « 


vod. 




l^eopfe. 


hoppen* 


. 


. pepeil 




Perfect, 


parfit, oxparfmt, genenUj purfii. 


Take, 


tak. 




Make, , 


mak. 




Oatponriiif, • 


kowtpownng^ exceedingly broad. 


Gave, 


^«. 




Sown, • • 


9awn» 




Soon, • • 


9oen, 




Where, • - 


wAtcr, loAor, leer. 


Ordered, • • 


audn»4. 




Israel, • • 


Hetrele, 


K * 


Should, / • 


9Ud, 




Set, . . 


•etien. 




Who, . • 


hoe. 




Mercy, • ■ 


marcy. 


• 


What, . . 


toat, 




Enter, • • 


henAer* 




Awake, • • 


wakken 




Methodists, • 


Metierdi98e9, or M^herdiuee. 


Methodist, - • 


Metherdit. 




Turned, • • 


torned. 




Wet, . • 


weet. 




A ladder, . 


a 9tile, a Hee. 




Foot, 


foeU 1 






Fool, . . 


foel 


divided nearly into two 


School, . . 


9koel% 




syllables. 


Noon, . • 


noen. 




' • 


Night, . . 


neet, . 


' 





Thus, agreeably to the above, Samuel, togetlfier witli 
his less eduoeled neighbourt, would pray for the Lord 
to " wakkefC* the elumbering sinner. 
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PREFACE 

«) 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 



Biographers have occasional^, though per- 
haps unconsciously, glided into two opposite 
extremes : they have either depreciated the 
character of their subjects, or overrated their 
etcellences. To the former extreme they 
have been led in various ways ; and in nonej 
among the less offensive, more than in writing 
far and near for character; and after securing 
iheir object, arranging the different materials in 
their works, like witnesses in a court ofjustice; 
to speak for the person in question. This, t6 
say the least, is putting the subject on his triaH, 
It is in this way that the Life of that excellent 
man, the late Rev. William Bramwell, has been 
doomed to suffer, and permitted to be swelled 
to- a useless extent, by the publication of opin* 
ions^ which were never given with a view to 
appear in print ; and which, if even giren for 
that pmrpose, would have the same weight with 
the public that the <* Names of Little Note, re* 
corded in the Biographia Britannica,'' had wiOi 
Cowper, especially in support of the character 
of suth a MAN^; a man viho required no 'such 
ndventhioas aid, but who, after all the pnmings 

* This remark refers to a neond Tolame poblislied in Eng' 
land, bQt nerer Tepi*1»a1ied tn tWt owBBtfy.— Bfta. 
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and parings of >Ho8e who least admired him« 
and, with only a tithe of his wisdom, looked up- 
on him as a weak enthusiast, would have stood 
a lovely tree in the vineyard of the Lord, re- 
freshing many with hia verdure, protectiogtheni 
with his shade, and enriching them with the 
weight and luxuriance of his fruit. When an 
author is reduced to the necessity of going 
abroad in quest of character for hia subject, it is 
but too evident that the subject has not been 
sufficiently at homfi with himself to be known; 
or, that, in addition to a paucity of material, 
there, is either incapacity for the work, or doubts 
of the propriety of its execution. In the pre- 
sent case, either the writer has not humility to 
spare for such condescension, or ho wishes not 
to degrade his subject. Having no internal 
misgivings, no suspicion, he considers his hero 
^ot as on his trial, but one against whom no 
charge is preferred, aud therefore deems the 
witniess4>ox unnecessary. Let him not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood; for though he has 
gone rxk quest of materials^ he has not gone in 
fiearch oi^haraeter. He has procured materials, 
\xK order to form an opmon of his own ; mate- 
iia)St which rose out of a character already 
formed-^^ character imbodied in a "living 
epistle*' before the public, " seen and read of 
iJl ;** a^ad but- for which character, such materi* 
aU would not have existed. 

The other i^treme into which biogra|^ars 
have fallen has had its rise in an overweening 
apxioty and. partiality, inducing thein on ihf 
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one hand to render the chwraoter as pmihtt ai 
pMsibk, in wder to secura on the other an 
ample share of the good opwion of tb^ reader. 
Here the wxiter has n^m to plead disineliaa- 
tioD. He has taken np the ckaraeter of Sanvel 
Hick as it wof, not as he mshed it, nw as il 
mgJU to be ; and has Uft the man as he found 
him — m the rougk^ and wnadorned ; somewhat 
resembling the block of marble upon which the 
first effinrts of the artist hare been employed, 
where the hvman form has been brought out of 
the unfinished mass, in whose can are to be 
foond all those hidden qualities which giro 
beauty to the surface, only waiting the masterly 
band of a Phidias, for the purpose of imparting 
grace, and polish, and finish. 

The circumstances under which the Miow* 
iag pages commenced, were carried on, and 
eompleted, are these i — Hie good man, whose 
life and character they profess to portray, de* 
posited with the writer, about three years prior 
10 the period of his dissolution, some papers> 
with a solemn injunctioB to prepare them for 
publication. These papers were found to com« 
pnae broken, materials of personal history, such 
as he himself alone was capable of throwing 
together, and such as it would fall to the lot ol 
but few, without previous and personal acquaint* 
auce, to be able to separate aad decipher. The 
pledge of preparation was gi^en, without the 
specification of itsv, on eitlier side, for its ful- 
filment. Sttdi was die heterogelieal eharaeter 
of tht papers, lind such the complexion of many 
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of die faets and incidents, tlmt aome of the for* 
m^r were totalfy useless, and some of the latter 
unfit to meet the puUic e je ; the whole requir- 
ing anotlier language^ and bare allusion being 
sufficient in many instances where amplification 
had been indulged. Some time previous to the 
decease of the subject, a degree of impatience 
was expressed for the completion of the Me- 
moir : but as no time had beeiv originally speci-^ 
fied, and as it was known that the good man 
was imprudently pushed on to request its publi- 
cation during life, by injudicious friendships thei 
work, in mercy to himself, and for the still 
lugher honour of the religion he professed, nor 
Ims richly enjoyed, was purposely delayed; 
from an impression that nothing short qi the 
publication of the wkcie would giro satisfac* 
tion. The writer's tow being still upon him, 
added to which, having- been urged by others 
to furnish the public with a biographical ac- 
count of the deceased, he has employed of the 
papers thus referred to, together wi^ others 
which have smee been pot into his hands by 
dififereat Mends, whatever he has found con- 
vertiUe to the prnpose of afiferding instruetion 
to the Christian community, as iilustxsitive of the 
grace and providence of God ; the whole com- 
bining to furnish a living eiqiosition of what has 
proceeded from the source of truth, where it is 
affirmed that '' God hatkehMen the foolish things 
oftho wodd to eoi^ound the wise ; ond Ood hath 
ckosan the weah things of the woorld to eo$tfmmd 
t^ things which an mighty ; and "base things of 
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the worldf and things whieh an despised^ ktUk 
God chosen^ yea, tmd things whieh are not^ to 
bring to naught the things that are : that no flesh 
should ghry in his presence^ 

It may b« proper to mention, that some tioie 
after the death of Sainuel Hick, the writer 
learned, by an application being made to him 
for materiids, that another person had it in con* 
templation to prepare a Memoir ; but it was too 
late : he had gone too far to retede : and as 
he conld not conceive what virtae his MS. 
eoold derive from the simple process of passing 
through a second person's hand to the press, or 
what advantage he could reap by placing the 
fruit of his labour at the disposal of one wh« 
had neither held the plough nor scattered the 
seed into the furrows, he preferred appearing 
before the public in his own name, without al- 
lowing the imperfections of his pages to be 
charged upon others, or their merit — should 
-th^ possess any-^to be claimed by any but 
^eir kgitimate owner. 

Among the persons to whom the writer has 
10 acknowledge hi^ obligations for information 
respecting the subject of the Menioir, he would 
nmr omit his friend, Mr. Williafti Dawson, of 
Banibow, near Leeds, to whom the work is in- 
scribed, — the Rev. Messrs. II. Beech, A. Lea- 
royd, J. HanweH, T. Harris, and J. Roadhouse, 
together with Mr. Robert Watson, son-in-law 
of the deceased, and other branches of the fa- 
mily^-'the^ latter furmshing him with the use of 
his correspondence. 



ADVBRTISEMBNT 

TO TBI 

SECOND EDITION OF VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 



The first impression of tliis Memoir having 
been sold in about the space of one month aftet 
its publication, and several orders remaining 
unfulfilled, the writer has been induced to send 
forth a second. Though any attempt to conceal 
his pleasure in the success of the volume would 
appear sheer affectation, he is far from attribot* 
ing the favour with which it has been received 
to the manner in which he has performed his 
task ; for, had it not been for the subject — ^which 
may be considered in some respects neio in bi« 
ography, and as holding the same relation to 
serious reading, as a novel bears to the gravei 
character of historical details, the volume ought 
have shared the same &te as many superior 
compositions — that of falling dead from tl|« 

Sress. The literary world has heard a good 
eal lately respecting the romance of history ; 
and they nave here an approach to the romance 
of religious biography. Such fbroM of ezpresr 
sion, the writer is aware, are liable to objec* 
tions ; but he is unable at present to find a more 
t^ppropriate term to express his views and fed* 
ings in penning the Life of Samuel Hick — a 
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ekaraoter so siognlmr) and jet wo •miaeatlj do** 
ifotmd to God and to tb« bett intereste of naa. 

The reader will find some efrois conrocted 
rn the present edition, which had found tb^ 
way into the former, — several new inoidents 
and anecdotes infroduced,-«*«and a pnbhc adU 
dress ap^nded, which the subject of the Me* 
moir dellTered in the East Riding of Yorkskiie. 
It is not improbable that many of the facts stated 
iii both editions mar assume a new f«ce to se* 
Teral readers — so much so, perhi^, as scarcely 
16 be recognised by those who may be in pos* 
session of the hundredth oral edition; but tp 
such persons as are aware how much the same 
tale will become metamorphosed, in its passage 
through a score of different lips and minds, it 
will not be surprising that the writer should 
differ in some important particulars from vague 
report. He might state that he has received 
communications from different persons, each 
professing to have received the inteUigonce 
from the lips of Samuel himself, yet widely dif- 
ferent often, both in the principle and in the 
detail. This could be accounted for from the 
circumstanceofSamuelhaving entered into parti- 
culars in one instance, and only named the naked 
fact in another ; and also from the different im- 
pressions produced on the minds of the persons 
themselves, none of whom might have thought 
of a publicity beyond the domestic circle ; and 
in each case the lapse of years seriously af- 
fected the memory. Yet, with these inconve- 
meijoes, and others that will naturally suggest 
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themselTM to the reader, e^ery indindual ift 
certain, in the integri^ of his heart, that Air ia 
ihe 0fify coRRisoT version. Thia, as so many 
extraordinarj tales have been handed round re- 
specting the subject of the Memoir, is admoni- 
tory of caution; and as the writer has had ac- 
cess to the original documents^ as fiu: as penned 
by the subject hiinself, and from only part of 
which a mutilated copy has been obtuned, any 
oti^er separately published Life— under what- 
ever, pretensions — should be received with sua- 
I»cion« both as to its detaila and the motive for 
publication. 
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VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

CHAPTER 1. 

His birth— Parentage — Hears John NelwMi—DiiMurUuica 
during street-preaching — Is bound 'an apprentice to a black* 
smith— His conduct — ^Attends a lovefeast— Becomes tb« 
subject of diTine impressions— Hears Thomas Peace- Yisito 
York— Scenes of riot— Hears Richard Burdsall— His con- 
duct toward a persecuting clerxymaii — His heart increasingly 
softened— Conviction — Mr. Wesley — ^The good effects of 
that venerable man's ministry. 

Samuel Hick, the subject of the presen' 
memoir, was in the moral worid, what some of 
the precious stones are in the mineral kingdom, 
a portion of which lie scattered along the east- 
em coast of the island, and particularly of York- 
shire, his own county ; — a man that might have 
escaped the notice of a multitude of watering- 
place visiters, like the pebbles inunediately un- 
der their eye ; — one who, to pursue the simile, 
was likely to be picked up only by the curious, 
in actual pursuit of such specimens, and thus, 
though slighted and trodden under foot, like the 
incrusted gem, by persons of opposite taste, to 
be preserved from being for ever buried in the 
dust, as a thing of naught in the sand, after the 
opportunities of knowing his real value — when 
above the surface, had been permitted to pass 
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unobserved and unimproved ;— one of those 
characters, in short, tJiiti could only be disco- 
vered when sought after, or forced upon the 
seni^s by his own personal appe^ance^ in t^e 
peculiarities by which he was distingubhed — 
who was ever secure of his price when found 
— ^but who would, nevertheless, be placed by a 
virtuoso rather among the more curious and 
singularly formed, than among the richer and 
rarer specimens in his collection. 

He was bom at Aberford, September 20th, 
1758, and was one of thirteen children that had 
to be nursed and reared by the *' hand kAour" 
to employ an expression of his own, of poor, 
but industrious parents. Through the limited 
means of the family, his education was neces- 
sarily very circumscribed, being chiefly confined 
to his letters,, in their knowledge and formation, 
without advancing to figures : — ^and even these 
— ^such was the blank of being which he expe- 
rienced for several years afterward — appear to 
have been either totally forgotten, or so imper- 
fectly known, as to induce an inability to read 
and write when he reached the age of man- 
hood. This led him, in after life, when Sun- 
day-school instruction dawned upon the world, 
as the morning of a brighter day, to contemplate 
the times with peculiar interest, and to wish 
that he had been favoured with the privileges, 
in his younger years, which he lived to pro- 
mote and to see enjoyed by others. The dream 
of childhood seemed to pass away, with all its 
dangers, its " insect cares," and its joys, without 
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eftving a siogie trace of aay iatofesi upoa his 
memory f till he reached the seveoth year of hie 
age ; ai^ one of the first of hie raminiscenoeSy 
when aittiiig down at a kind of haJtiag-poet, to* 
ward the dose of hia journey, to look back on 
dl ik$ tMy tokkh the Lord God had M him ta 
tke wQdenteiOy waa just such an occurrence aa 
a mhid imbued with divine grace might be sup- 
poeed to advert to^-^-^nsdous only to fix on fa* 
TOUTod spots, where Qod is seen in his minis* 
ten, his providence, and his people. 

Field and atreet-pveaching had neither lost its 
norelty through age, nor was it rendered unneces* 
sary by a mnltipSybeity of commodious chapok : 
while the want of a suitable place, therefore, led 
a Wealeyan itinerant preacher to take his stand 
on the market cross, to proclaim, as the herald 
of the Saviour, the g^ad tidings of salration, the 
inhabitants of AberCoird were allived to the 
grotuid, in order to listen to his message. Lit* 
tie Samuel nungled with the crowd — ^gazed with 
a degree of vacancy on the scene-^-heard, but 
understood not. John Nelson was the preacher 
— a ihan whose life was full of incident and 
interest — who discovered no less prowess in 
,tfae cause of God, than his namesake. Nelson, 
did upon tke element for which he seemed 
called into existence — ^and who stood, lor the 
£une he acquired, in a somewhat similar rela- 
tion to Methodism, that the hera of the Nile 
(hd to the British nation. In the course of the • 
service, a person prepared for the work by in- 
toxication, having had three quarts of ale given 
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tlHU siliiatkm. He slatea, that &e hftda.5' cow ' 
IbrtaUe time;' that *' the Loid gave" htm '* fafi 
TOUT in the ejes of the people," and thai h». 
'^.li^tvr trodiled" his '^paxeats for any thing 
daring^ his *' apprenticeship/' We have in 
tkis, in the way of implication at least, hia cha^. 
racier as a s^rvmU, a neighbowr^wad tLcMid; foe 
bad he not been dUigent waAfakhfid as a ser-* 
rant, kind and obliging as a neig^our, tender 
and thoughtful as a child, there is not any thing 
to induce us to believe that he could either hav€ 
been isomfotiMe in his service, participated ia 
the fsttwur of those around him, or that his pa-, 
lems would have been exempt from Jraiihle^ 
owing to demands nrnde both upon their pockets 
and 1^i;r patience. 

Ha had not been long in his situation, before 
cwiosity led. him to a loveleast, which was held 
ina bam, at Healaugh. A good man of th« 
same trade with himself was the doop4eeper ; 
and either through a kindly feeling on Hbai ac^* 
eoimt, or from lus having perceiv^ aomethtog 
in SamnePs general demeanour, which excited 
his hope, he permitted him to pass, and ord^ed 
him to mount the stmw, which was piled op in 
a part of the building, in order to make room for 
th» people. It was not long before the doop* 
keeper left his post, and advancing toward the 
body of the congregation, commenced the ser-i 
vice. He remarked, in figurative language* 
' when describing the influence of &e Spirit of 
QoA upon hi^ heart, that " the fire was bann 
iAjpSj^and thai he **feh it begin at the door.*^ 
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So gross were the cmiceiitieos of Sanm^ so 
igiKNrant was he of the ordioarjr phraseology of 
Christians, that, tike Nicodemos o& another 
sobiect, he took the term fre in its litend ac« 
ceptation, and in an instant his fears were 
milsed, his imagination was at work, and his 
eye was direeted to the door. He deemed his 
situation among the straw as one of the most 
haiardoas, and in his imaginings saw Umself 
enveloped in flame. He continued to fix an 
anxious eye upon the entraikee, but on perceir- 
iiig, as he expressed himself, neither *^ smdkm 
nor fire," his fears were graduatty allayed, and 
he again lent an attentive ear to the wcHfthy 
man, who had borrowed his siiiule, in all pioba* 
bility, from the descent of the Holy Ghost, in 
" cloven tongues like as of fire," and wbosefeel* 
ings seemed to accord with ihese which sttnred in 
the bosom of the psalmist, when he said, *< My 
heart was hot within me : while I was mnsmg 
die fire burned: then spake I with my tongue.'* 
There were two particidars which impressed 
the mind of Samuel, and which he afterward 
pondered in his heart; the one was the high 
value which the speaker staaiped upon his 
office, and upon the place, dignifying the old 
barn with the title of a place of worship, and 
affirming that he ^ had rather be a door-keeper 
in the house of God, than to dwell in the tents 
of wickedness ;" and the other was his dedara- ^ 
tion of a knowledge of the fact, that his sins ' 
were forgiven. Samuel could not conceive 
how the temporary appropriatioil of such a 
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plao^ to divine worship, Ac, could constitute it 
**tbe house of* God," or what honour or plea* 
sore a man could derive from the apparentl}r 
humiliating circumstance of keeping watch over 
a door that many would be ashamed to enter. 
But the knowledge of forgiveness puzzled him 
most, and in this he seemed to have a personal 
concern. His spirit clung to the fact, and he 
could not help wishing that the case were his' 
own — that he knew it for himself; this plainly 
implying a knowledge of sin, though probably 
he was not painfully oppressed with his load-, 
fie took occasion the next day to ask his mas* 
ter how the man could know that his sins were 
pardoned, and to express what he himself felt 
on the subject, — a circumstance which would 
lead to the conclusion, that his master possessed 
something more than the mere semblance of 
-Christianity, though not sufficient to lead bim 
to establish the practice of family prayer. 

Whatever was the knowledge which the 
master imparted, Sarouers feelings and inquiries 
are evident indications that he was visited with 
" drawings from above ;" and these were fos- 
tered soon after by a local preacher from York, of 
the name of Thomas Peace, who, while preach'^ 
ing on the " remission of sins," and Insisting on 
a knowledge of it, confirmed by Scripture all 
tliat had been heard from the lips of experience 
in the barn. While the preacher wept, and 
expostulated with the people, Samuel looked, 
and listened, and also wept : but with him the^ 
were tears of sympathy ; for in his boyish sim- 
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j^iei^ he concittded that the man must hare 
just come from the grave of his wife ; and with 
eqaal simplicity on his return home, he in- 
quixed of his master, who had become his 
oracle, whether it was not on account of the 
death of his wife that the preacher had been 
weeping. His master told him— ^nd this is an 
additional proof of ^e light which he possessed 
-'-that the tenderness manifested was occa- 
skmed by the loTe of God which was shed 
abroad in his heart, inspiring him with love to 
his feUow-creatures. This was too high for 
Samuers comprehension, but not beyond the 
feelinga of his heart.. He loted the man while 
healing him preach, but loved him more now, 
ardently desired his return, and embraced every 
o[^K»tanity of attending las preaching. His 
heart was gradually soilening — ^the great sub- 
ject of religion was constantly revolving in his 
mind, like an <Nrb of light, yet he was unable to 
fasten his thoughts down to the contemplation 
of its panicnlar p«rts, with the exception of the 
doctrine of pardon — and withal, he had not 
power over moral evil. 

In 1776, when he had attained his eight* 
eenth year, it being customary for the young 
people of the neigl^uring towns and villages 
to visit the city of York ^n Whit-Monday, in 
order to witness scenes of folly and dissipation, 
especi^y wresthng-matches and fights, the 
victors having prizes conferred upon them, he 
joined his companions, repaired to the spot, 
and became a spectator. But b^ag naturally 
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humane, fotd not having undergone any courso 
of iHTUtal discipline, to render callous the better 
and more tender feelings of his heart, he was 
not able to enter into the spirit of such gladia- 
torial scenes, — scenes more worthy of Greeoe 
and Rome in their pagan state, than of Christian 
Britain. This was not his element ; it was te 
him a scene of <* misery and cruelty,'' as hb 
afterward stated ; and averting his e3^s from 
these objects, he was suddenly attracted by 
another crowd of people occupying another part 
of the same public ground, encircling a person 
who was elevated fbr the occasion, and seemed 
by his attitude to be haranguing his hearers. 
Samuel left his associates, and before the mad* 
dened yells and shouts of profanity had died 
upon his ear, and for which that ear had not 
been tuned, he was saluted with a hymn ; — ^the 
two extremes furnishing an epitome of heaven 
and hell — the one eeen from the other, as the 
rich man beheld Lazarus, only with this impor* 
tant difference among others, no impassable 
♦*gulf" was "fixed" between; "so that they 
which would pass from" one to the other might 
avail themselves of the pri%dlege. This was a 
moment of deep interest ; and on this single 
act, through the Divine Being putting speciid 
honour upon it, might hinge in a great measure 
the bearings of his future life. He was partial 
to sihgingf and as the hymn was sung in differ* 
ent parts he was the more delighted. The 
cons{Hcuou8 figure in the centre was the late 
Richard Burdsall, of York, father of the Rev. 
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UkH BnrcbaU, who had, wiik hit ntual iuim§, 
red the field agaiost diA eumaaf^ aad wai 



eatered 

nouBled on what Samuel daaifaaied^a Uock^'* 
for the purpose of giving hhn a greater ai^Taa* 
lage oyer his auditory, while animadveitiiig aa 
the pn^igacy of the times.* Mr. Buidaali waa 
xemarkablj popular ia his day, aad waa jaal 
inch a preacher aa Samaol, fnmi the peculiar 
eeaatmetioa of his owa mind, waa likely to fix 
apon,-— one who would, on ceomaring the one 
with the other, hare stood at the ksad of die 
-wsia doss at school, in which S«auel woidd 
have beea placed at the/onT; both being jEl for 
the dass, as well as of it,-«-^Bly the one haviog 
attained to greatei profid$mey than the othei^ ia 
a aomewhat similar line.f 

Samuel's attention was soon gaiaed, and hia 
affection wen, which, lo Mr. Bordsall, waa of 
BO amali importance ; for as he was pBoeeedaw 
with the service^ a cleigyman advanced toward 
him, declaring that '*be ahould nd preach 
there, not if he were the Lord Mayer him* 
self^" threatening to ^*pall him down fimn Ae 

♦The Wesleyan Methodists have always been distin 
gttlsked for their aealofos attempts to reelaim die w&rm )»«rt 
of b«iMn natwe jSrrf : fot this piinoae they have lOMMted te 
markets. feasU, and fairs ; and in looking at the situatioa of 
some ot their oldest chapels, Whitby and other places, it 
wiU be Iband that they frequently pitched theif lenli in tte 
most Sodomitisbpartsof a town, withaview to iii|piDTeth« 
Du>re depraved as well as the bwer grades ofsocietr. 

tQnaintness, wit, and iitaagination, were rarely ment Is 
Hr. B. Speakiog to the writer once* ia the city of* Yorkt 
on his early call to the ministry, he said, " I seem to har« 
been something like a partridge : I ran away with the shell 
iMiifylMid.'' 
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bioeiu" Jiisl as he was pTeparing ta cany im 
immcgOB into exacution, Saomel^ whose lore to 
ihe iNPaacher was sueh, that he feity as hs ob* 
ssTv^ as* if he '^ could lose the kuat drop of" 
hia '^hlaod" in his defence, st^|yped npto ^mi 
defgysaaa, clenched his hands, and holding 
dMm in a inenaeing form to his face, accosted 
1^ in the dnropt aad aaeasored lems of the 
fr niig upon which he had but a few minntea b%* 
ftve been gaxung ,^-^' Sir, if joa disturb thfrt 

' man of God, I will diop jom as sure as eveor 
jott were boiii." There was too mueh enipfan- 
sis in die eJcpression, and too much fire in tho 
igre, to admit a doobt.thal he vtmb in eamenl; 
The reverend gentleman felt the force of it«--* 
his countenance changed~-the storm which was 
np in Samnel had aUayed the tempeai in him — 
and he looked with no small concern for an 
opmng in the crowd, by wlach he might make 
his escape. Samnel, though unchanged by di» 
sine graee« had too much noMeness of soul iii 
hhn to trample iq^n an opponent who waa thoa 
in a. slate of hnnuliation be£ore him ; and there* 
fore generously took him under his protection, 
made a passage for him through the audience^ 
and conducted him to the outskirts without mo- 
lestation, when he quickly disappeared. The 
manner in which this was done» the despatch 
taifdoyed, and the sudden calm after the com-^ 
nHHion, must have produced a kind of dramatic 
effect en the minds of religious persons, who^ 
nevertheless, in the midst of their sttrprise 

^...jiiatitnde and even harmless mirth at the pro* 
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^itale fliglil of their dfotorber, who wu < 
veited in aa infttaat by a oiere stripling ftoiii 
the lion to the timid hare, would be no mere 
disposed to justify the clenched fist,— ^A# csf«ib 
h^mg the woman in this way,— than diey couM 
be bioughl to appKO?e of the leal of Peteri 
whra, by a single stroke, he eat off the ri^l 
esr oif the high priest's serrant. Samuel in' 
stantly resunwd the attitude of an attenliwi 
hfMffer» without any apparent emotaone from 
what had just transpired. In the kunehtiig 
teth of his hand, he gave as little waiinng as 
iho thimdeibok of heaven ; the flash of his «ye 
was like the tightning's gfaure^a sudden buM 
of passion, withering for a nement-^-seen— and 
gone. 

The foUowing good effecu resulted Arom this 
sermon — a high respect for the preaoher, and a 
stronger attachment to the Methodists as a peo' 
pie ; both having a tendency to lead him to the 
tut of the means by which the Divijoe Being 
conveys grace to the hearts of hft cveatures. 
He remarked, that alter this period, in firilowing 
hCr. Burdsail from place to place, he travelled 
«< many scores of miles," and that he '* never 
heard." him without being '^ blessed" under his 
preaching. His feelings were in unison wiA 
those which dictated Ruth's address to Naomi^ 
*^ Whither thou goest, I will go ; thy people 
sliali be my people, and thy God my God;** 
and as far as ckcomstances would admit, aiid 
he had light to discover the truth, he laboured 
to give vent to the overflowings of his bonm 
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Hi» cue was one which woidd lead to the con* 
dunon, that his religion commenced in AmU 
nther than Ught; that he continued for aomie 
time» ei^en heycHid this period, more tho snhject 
of inq^reuion than of instruction ; felt, in short, 
what he was unable to express to oihen^ and 
for which he could not account to himself. Ho 
had been touched by the wand of Moses at 
Horeb, which had unlocked some of the secrdl 
springs of his heart, and put them in motum, 
rather than been in the tabernacle with AaroB 
the priest, illuminated and perfected by the 
Urim and Ae Thmnmin. His heart was much 
more assailablo than his head, and, as wiU af« 
terward appear, was much more at woik thraa^ 
life, and had a more commanding influence 
over him conduct. Divine light was admitted 
but slowly, not so much through any violewi 
oppoeitioo to it, or any process of reasoninf 
carried on in his mind against any of the par* 
ticidar doctrines of the gospel, as through n 
want of power to arrange and classify bin 
thoughts^ to connect one subject with another, 
to ^race effects to their causes ; a want of the 
means of information, as well as a relish for 
reading, had the means been at hand ; a cer* 
tain quickness in catching particular points, 
which led him to think as some Hibernians are 
led to speak; and a peculiariy animated tem- 
perament, which disposed him to warm himself 
at the fire of the Christian altar, rather than 
silently gaze upon a cloudless sky, the splendid 
canopy of ihe great temple of the umTerse« 
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lie seomedy in fact, to carry the more fiery 
part of his trade into his religion, as he snbso- 
ftmolly carried every part of his religion into 
ioiB trade. Full of the best and warmest feeling 
for the religion, of Christ and its professors, 
and using the means in order to attain it, he 
was now in a hopefnl way, not only of verging 
ieward it, but of entering tn^o^ its genuine spirit. 
To these kindlings, yieldings, and advanc€«, 
was at length added c&nvieium, though not the 
most poignant; The clouds which overhung 
his mmd began to break away. This was e^ 
fected by the ministry of the Rev. John Wesley. 
The duNmology of this event is placed by 
Samncrs widow in^ the fifteenth year of his 
age; but by himself, ailer the period of his 
havkig. heard Mr. Bordsall: and although the 
BMBiory of the former is generally more to hh 
depended upon than that of the latter, yet in 
this ease Samuel was probably the more cor- 
rect of the twa It was in the old chapel at 
Lends where he heard the founder of Method- 
ism; and he scarcely appears to hare been 
auficiently impressed with the importance of 
personal salvation, iduring the first year of his 
apjHrenticeship, to lead him so many miles from 
home to hear a sermon ; nor does he refer to 
«Dj thing that seems to amount to eanvictum 
^rior to his York excursion. Still, the dsite is 
of minor importance, provided the fact be se^ 
enied; and the principal point to be attended 
to is that of tracing the progressive steps by 
which he was led to the knowledge of himself 
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and of God, aiid to the enjoyment of ^'pnre and 
undefiled religion." On entering the chapel, 
he was awed and delighted at Mr. Westoj^s 
appearance, who, according to his conceptioml 
of angelic beings, seemed at first sight to be 
'^ something more than man," even " an angeF 
of Ood. This prepossession in fovour of the 
preacher, naturally prepared the way for a 
speedy reception of the truths delivered. There 
was one subject, however,* and all in favour oi 
the preacher which Samuel was at a loss to 
comprehend. Mr. Wesley's prophetic soi^ 
was led out, in some part of the discourse, to 
connect with the revival of religion which was 
going on, more glorious times ; intimating that 
when his dust should mingle with the cl<ds o# 
the valley, ministers more eminently successfiil 
than either himself or others by whom he wa« 
surrounded, would be raised to perpetuate aiid 
extend the work. Not distinguishing between 
ministerial* tahfU and ministerial usejulnesw^ 
Samuel thought Mr. Wesley intimated that 
greater prieachera than himself would supply hia 
place; thus giving Mr. Wesley the credit of 
indirectly associating himself with the greai^ 
though greater were to tread in his st^pa. 
Samuel, according to his own exposition of Mr. 
Wesley's words, could not conceive it widitn 
the range of possibility for any one to equals 
much more to surpass him ; for, to use his own 
language, *' he preached like an angel." The 
text was, '^Show me thy faith inlhout thy 
works, and I will show you my ff ith by my 
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wcnrks/* James ii, IS. In addition to Mr. Wes- 
ley's appearance, and his exalted character as 
a preacher, we discover part of the secret of 
Samael's estimate of him in himself. It might 
BOW be said of him, as of Saul of Tarsus, " And 
there fell from his eyes as it had been scales ;" 
immediately his mental vision was rendered 
more acute, as well as enlarged. On hearing 
Mr. Wesley, he emphatically " received his 
sight,'' and that too in the most important sense ; 
he had listened to one, of whom he might have 
said, not indeed as the woman of Samaria, 
^ Comey see a man that has told me all things that 
ever /did," but *^Ccme, see a man that has told 
me aU ihings of which I am destitute." Though 
he could not give any correct account of the 
manner in which the subject was treated, there 
was one conclusion which he was enabled to 
draw from the whole, and which penetrated too 
deeply for him ever to forget, that he possessed 
fk^xhet faith nor ioorhs which God oould either 
approve or accept. 

In no previous instance had the hand of God 
been so visible as in thi9 ; and the state of the 
subject of the memoir may be illustrated by that 
ef one of two persons shut up in a dark room, 
where ^e other, having seen it by daylight, ex- 
patiates to his fellow an hour or two on its 
height, length, width, and form, the nakedness 
and colour of the wails, with all itff other pecu- 
liarities. From the description given, aided by 
hib blind attempts to feel his way into every 
comer, and lay his hand upon every thing with- 
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in his reach, the hearer majr be able to fornt' 
some conception of the apartaieat and situation 
in which he stands. But it is eas^ to conceive 
that a third persrni opening the door» and enter- 
ing the room with a lighted taper in his hand, 
would throw more light upon the subject in one 
single moment, than a person o( the highest de* 
scriptire powers, through description alone^ 
could do in twelve hours. This, though not « 
perfect illustration, is sufficient for the present 
purpose : Samuel had heard preaching repeat- 
edly ; a description of the motal condiuon of 
man, of the new creature in Christ Jesus, of the 
awful and glorious realities of an invisible world, 
of every thing, in short, connected with man aa 
the subject of the moral government of God^ 
bad been given in die discourses which he had 
heard ; but tluough his own supineness^ his 
not asking for divine aid, or, if he asked, his 
asking amiss, he remained in the ^Matkness" 
of ignorance, error, and unbelief, without 
" light" to guide him either in his conceptions, 
his decisions, or his walk* He, however, who 
commanded light to shine out of darkness, coin-> 
manded it here to shine into darkness ; a pure 
ray was shot from the Sun of righteousness, 
illuminating aU within. Samuel, found tho 
'' house" empty of all good, not swept of evil, nor 
garnished with holiness. It was light which 
produced a conviction, not so much of the pre^ 
senee of evil, as of the absence. o{ good. Ho 
saw that he was ^^poor^^ and "naked,'^ and had 
till now been ^^ blind i'^ but the negative cha^ 
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lieler of Us conviction did not coostitnte him 
^wrUeied^ because of siuy or *^imserabki'^ be- 
tKUae of the enormity of that sin. The flaning 
sword was peraiitted to turn only in one direc- 
timi ; other operations were apparently re« 
strained, when the present had its full efTect, 
and the subject was more fully prepared for 
their exercise. The Holy Spirit had been al- 
ready in operatioii, softening and gently impress^ 
ing the heart, all preparatory to a farther work 
sf grace. Th^re was fire, as has been previ* 
ously stated ; but it was fire without fianie, fire 
smouldering under ashes^ and consequently in* 
cq)itUe of emittiBg the beneficial light* It was 
new that the shades of night, in which he had 
been so long enveloped, seemed to say, as the 
aogel said to Jacob, *' Lei us go, for the day 
bEeaketh." 



CHAPTER n. 

He leaves his maater befora the ezpiratien af his eppieii* 
ticeship — 1& proTidentially directed to a suitable situation, 
and commences business for himself— His marriage — ^His 
benevolence — Death of his wife's bwOmv— Is alarmed by a 
dieam — Obtains mesey — Suddenness of his conversion— Its 
fruits — ^His aeal— Answer to prayer, and effects of his ex- 
postulation with a landlady — Summary of the evidence of 
his eonversion. 

It has been quaintly, bnt significantly ob- 
served, in reference to the providential lot of 
hfunan beings, that '* every peg h«s its hole * 
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Wluttever may have been the primary design of 
Ihe remark, it is certainly applicable to the no* 
tions of personal comfort and probable useful^- 
ness; the former effected by the adaptation of 
the pin to the place and of the p^e to the pin, 
and the latter by its projection, going beyond 
itself, 80 to spedL, a^ording an opportunity, 
both to friends and strangers, of suspendinf^ 
upon its form whatever they may desire, who* 
ther from inclination or necessity. And the 
man who permits his Maker to '' choose^* hi» 
** inheritance^ for him, will rarely be placed in a 
situation in which it will be impossible for 
some of his fellow«creatures to hang upon him 
their hopes, their weaknesses, and their wants. 
This will apply with equal propriety to persons' 
in humble life, as to persons in the more ele» 
vated ranks of society. We are taught the doc- 
trine of a wise and > bountiful Providence in the 
fall of a "sparrow,'' and in tlie adornings of 
"the/ lilies," of a Providence which is both pcr- 
missive and active in its operations, directing in 
the outset, and entering into the minutest cir- 
cumstances of human life. Greneral observa- 
tion would almost warrant the belief, that there 
is a starting point for every man, later or earlier 
in life, subject to his own choice : and in pro- 
portion as he proceeds along the line, or devi- 
ates from it, will be the amount of his ^success 
or adversity, connecting with the situation, in 
the person that holds it, industry, economy, and 
integrity. The principal difficulty is in thfe 
choice. Religiously to determine tlus, we ought 
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never to lose sight of the circumstances of the 
case, personal competency, and general useful- 
ness. Several of these remarks will apply to 
the subject of this memoir. 

Though Samuel had acted in the capacity of 
a faithful servant to his master for some years, 
8 circumstance took place which led to a sepa- 
ration before the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship. His master's daughter had conceived an 
attachment to him, which was returned, though 
not to the same extent, by Samuel. This natu- 
rally led to certain domestic attentions, in 
which the young woman contributed to his 
comforts ; and having a little money at com- 
mand, she occasionally assisted him, with a 
view to give strength td the bond which sub- 
sisted. His master coming down stairs one 
morning, a little earUer than usual, found him 
seated with MisS Derby on his knee. He in- 
stantly returned, and told his wife, whom he 
had left in bed ; and after opening the circum- 
stance, said, *' I believe she is as fond of the 
lad as ever a cow was of a calf.'' On again 
descending the stairs, he chided them both, and 
signified his disapprobation of all attachment. 
The day passed on, with evident indications 
that the master was brooding on the subject ; 
and at length he ordered Samuel, with a good 
deal of ^ngry feeling, tc/ leave his house and his 
service. The dismissal having been given at 
an evening hour, Samuel requested permission 
to remain till the next day, which was granted. 
To prevent any matrimonial connection from 
3 
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taking place between them, the father, on 
SamuePs removal, contrived to form a union 
between his daughter and a person of some 
property, but much her senior, offering as an 
inducement a handsome dowry. Miss D. wrote 
to Samuel the day previous to her marriage, re- 
questing him to meet her at a specified time 
and place, pledging herself to him for ever, as 
the sole object of her first affection. Poor 
Samuel was placed in circumstances at the 
time from which it was impossible to escape ; 
and the fitful moment glided away from both 
without improvement, to their inexpressible 
grief. As this was a compulsory measure, the 
bride gave her hand without her heart ; her 
spirits shortly afterward became depressed, and 
confirmed insanity ensued. Samuel was sent 
for by her friends — he obeyed, the summons — 
the sight of him increased her malady, and add- 
ed to the poignancy of his own feelings — ^he 
hastily withdrew — and she died soon after. 
A& an affair of honour, it may be said, ** In all 
this" Samuel " sinned not." * Abandoned, how- 
ever, as he was, by his master, the Lord di- 
rected him by his providence. 

Without giving the West Yorkshire dialect, 
which he wrote as well as spoke, and which it 
would be as difficult for persons in the southern 

* Old Mrs. Derby, who sarriyed SamaeU and was iiying at i 
Healaugh, in 1631, in the 90th year of her age, was rery I 
partial to him, always styling him, " Our Sam ,•** and Mr. D., T 
on seeing hi« danghtcft's distreast was heard to say, ** O that 
I had let Saiomy nave my lass !" Samuel paid occaaional 
visits to his old mistress to the end of his days. 
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counties of England to xead and to understand, 
without a glossary, as the " Lancashire dialect," 
the substance of his relation, when " entering 
upon the worlds" to employ a familiar phrase, 
is clear, simple, and touching. ♦* When I was 
one and twenty years of age," he states, "there 
was a shop at liberty, at Micklefiekl, and my 
father took it for me. I here began business 
for myself; and when I had paid for my tools, 
I was left without a penny in my pocket, or a 
bit of bread to eat. But I was strong, in good 
health, and laboured hard ; and that God who 
sent the ravens to feed his servant, fed me. 
One day, while at work, a man came into my 
shop, who told me that his wife had fed the 
pig so fat as to render it useless to the family, 
and that he would sell me the one half of it very 
cheap. I told him that I wished it were in my 
power to make the purchase — ^that I was much 
in need, but that I was without money. He 
replied, he would trust me: and I agreed to 
take it. I mentioned the circumstance to a 
neighbour, who offered to lend me five pounds, 
which I accepted : and out of this I paid the 
man for what I had bought. I continued to la- 
bour hard, and the Lord, in his abundant good- 
ness, supplied all my wants." From this it 
would seem that he had not been anxiously 
looking in every, direction for a situation, and 
that, on finding every providential door shut 
had sat down to quarrel with the dispensations 
of God, or made some hazardous attempts to 
force an opening : nor was the situation at first 
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either perceived by himself, or the door — to pro- 
ceed with the allusion — but slightly turned up-r 
on its hinges, leaving the possibility or propriety 
of entrance still problematical. It was throwa 
open by the hand that regulates: all human af- 
fairs — circumstances invited the father to the 
spot — ^he took his survey — Samuel, having been 
released from his connection with his master, 
found the occurrence seasonable — poverty was 
his portion, but no capital was requisite for the . 
purchase of stock — previous industry and eco- 
nomy prepared him to meet the expense of 
tools— his fiather led him up to the door which 
his Maker had opened — labour was instantly 
furnished, and the " daily bread," for which he 
was commanded -to pray, was supplied — the 
confidence and kindness of iriends encouraged 
him to proceed — and there he continued, suc- 
ceeded, and was afterward useful. Providence 
appeared to meet him at every turn, and, as ia 
a piece of wedge- work, adapted its movements 
to all the peculiarities of his case. 

After liaving been established in business for 
the space of eighteen months, without appa- 
rently elevating his mind above the drudgery 
of the day, he meditated a change in his do- 
mestic circumstances. " The Lord," he ob- 
serves, " saw that I wanted a helpmeet" — he 
knew the character that " would suit me best" 
— and was so "kind" as to furnish me" with 
" one of his own choosing." From the form of 
expression employed, it would seem that there 
was an allusion to his first attachment, which 
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he might be led to consider as not of God, from 
the circumstance of his having been thwarted 
in his purpose. His courtship, in its com- 
mencement and termination, preserves the sin- 
gularity which distinguished most of the leading 
transactions o^ his life. His partiality to sing^ 
ing led him to unite himself to the choir that 
attended Aberford church, which union con- 
tinued for the space of ten years. Here he 
became acquainted with her who was destined 
to be his bride, and to survive him as his wi- 
dow. The. first time he saw her, which was 
during divine service, it was powerfully im- 
pressed upon his mind that she would one day 
become his wife. Under such impression, and 
in great simplicity, he walked Hp to her imme- 
diately on leaving the church, and unbosomed 
his feelings and thoughts on the subject. She 
heard his first lispings with surprise, and felt 
their force ; for from that period they delighted 
in each other's society, and were finally united 
in holy matrimony in Spoffbrd church. She 
was six years older than himself. On leaving 
the hymeneal altar, and reaching the church 
door, a number of poor widows pressed around' 
him to solicit alms. His heart was touched ; 
the tear was in his eye ; " I began the world," 
said he to himself, " without money, and I will 
again begin it straight,^' The thought was no 
sooner conceived, and the generous impulse 
felt, than the hand, which emptied the pocket, 
scattered the last pence of which he was pos- 
sessed among the craving applicar.ts. The 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ; 
nor any praying wife to pray for me/* It was 
the midnight of desolation ; and the only light 
by which the way of mercy could be disco ver^d^ 
was from within. The flood of day which was 
poured upon his mind was as strong as it was 
sudden ; and diflering in degree from that with 
which he" was visited under the ministry of Mr. 
Wesley, he now beheld both sides of his case, 
not only the absence of all good, but the presence 
of real evil. " My eyes," said he, " were 
opened — ^I saw all the sins I had committed 
through the whole course of my life — I was 
like the psalmist— I cried out like the jailer." 
He added with considerable emphasis, *^ I did 
say my prayers," continuing, " as 1 never did 
before ;" meaning that he had only said them 
previously to this period. He further observed 
that it might have been said of him, as of Saul, 
" Behold he prayetk.^^ 

The ministerial instruction which he had at 
diflerent periods received, led him, in the midst 
of much ignorance on other subjects, to adopt 
the proper means, and to look to the true source 
of happiness, in order to its attainment. He 
had heard of one Jesus of Nazareth, like Saul ; 
and though that Jesus had not before been ex- 
perimentally revealed to him, yet such was the 
nature, of the light which he received, that it 
enabled him to recognise in Him from whom it 
proceeded the face of a Saviour, and a Friend. 
The Sun of righteousness, like the orb of day, 
discovers himself by his own shining. It is in 
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his light that we see light. Samuel was in the 
light, in the midst of natural darkness ; and 
though' he could not hear the prayers of a wife, 
he had confidence in the intercession of a Sa- 
viour. " Jesus," said he, " was my advocate ; 
I put in my case, and he pleaded for me before 
the throne of God. I believed that the blood 
of Christ was shed for me ; and the moment I 
believed, I found peace. I could adopt the Ian- 
£uage of the poet : — 

* My God is reconciled. 

His pard'ning voice I hear; 
He owns me for his child, 

I can no longer fear; 
With confidence I now draw nigh. 
And, Father, Abba, Father, cry.' ** 

His state, as an inhabitant of the natural 
world, afforded a fair exemplification of the 
change through which he passed. He reposed 
himself in darkness — lay in that darknes^s, like 
the dead in the tomb — and was passing through 
this insensible state to the light of another day. 
On the same evening, as a sinner before his 
God, he lay down in the darkness of a deeper 
night than that which veils the face of nature- 
was the subject of a more terrible death than 
that of which sleep is but the image — ^awoke in 
spiritual light — and was, ere the natural light 
broke upon his eye, enabled to exult in the 
dawn of a fairer morning than ever beamed up- 
on OUT oarth-^a morning which can only be 
surpassed by the morning of the resurrection, 
when the just shall kindle into life at the sight 
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of the Sun of rigbteousness, to which this 
through the vivifying rays of the same Sun, 
formed the happy prelude. Spiritual life suc- 
ceeded spiritual light. To object to the genuine- 
n^^^ of the work, because of its suddenness, would 
be to plead a •* needs &e" for our continuance in 
a state of comparative darkness, danger, misery, 
and death, in opposition to the end proposed by 
the scheme of human redemption through Jesus 
Christ, which was to complete our deliverance 
from such a state — would be to prescribe limits 
to the power, goodness, and purity of " the 
Holy One of Israel," as though he were unable 
to effect such a change but by degrees, unwill- 
ing at once to soothe our sorrows, and approv- 
ing of our continuance in a state of moral defile- 
ment — would be to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, in his statements of the sudden 
illumination of Saul, the sudden conviction of 
the multitude under the preaching of Peter, and 
the instantaneous pardon of the peiiitent thief — 
and would, finally, be to obstruct the course of 
our obedience, in compliance with all the ex- 
hortations which lurge us, and all the injunctions 
which bind us to an immediate preparation for 
another state of being, as well as needlessly 
expose us, through sudden death, to the '* bitter 
pains'' of death eternal. 

But the doctrine of sudden conversion is be- 
coming every day less objectionable ; and the 
" holy ground" on which that conversion takes 
place, is not barely visited by the hymning 
seraphs of the Christian Church, who chant their 
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songs within the sacred enclosure,* but is re* 
spected and honoured by some of our first epic 
poets frpm without^ through whose pen the 
ground has at length become poetically classic- 
al.* Thus, in "The Poet's Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo," the author, in his moments of 
vision, after tasting the tree of knowledge, 
sings : — 

" In awe I heard, and trembled, and obey'd ; 

The bitterness was even as of death ; 
[ felt a cold and piercing thrill pervade 

My loosen'd limbs, and losing sight and breath. 
To earth I should have fallen in despair, 
Had I not clasp'd the cross, and been supported there. 

• My heart, I thought, was bursting with the force 
Of that most fatal fruit ; soul-sick I felt. 
And tears ran down in such continuous course 
As if the very eyes themselves should melt * 
But then I heard my heavenly Teacher say, 
' Drink, and this mortal stound shall pass away.* 

' I stoopM ajKl drank of that divinest well. 
Fresh from the Rook of ages where it rain. 
It had a heavenly quality to queU 

My pain : — 1 rose a renovated man, 
And would not now, when that relief was known. 
For worlds the needful suffering have ibregoBe.** 

These sentiments, though highly poetical, take 
their root in fiSict, and owe their beauty and 
their excellence to truth, of which they are the 
fictitious representatives. The deep distress^ 
the heart-sickness referred to, would, by a sim- 
ple-hearted Christian, be styled deep conviction 
for «n, or the pains of repentance antecedent Id 

* See the writer's Letter to Dr. Southtfj, Poet Laureate 
on the Life of Mr. Wcsloy 
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pardon ; by a philosopher, a species of religious 
madness. The passing away of the " tnortal 
stound" would be contemplated under the notion 
of peac9 of mind, after the penitent had by faith 
" clasped the cross ^^ or rather the Crucified. The 
brief space of time allotted for the whole would 
at once entitle the work to the general appella- 
tion of sudden conversion : for the poet had only 
to stoop — to drink — to rise, and to rise too a 
renovated man. This bears such a striking 
analogy to the case of the sin-sick village 
blacksmith, whose personal history is passing 
in review — who knelt in distress before his 
God — implored metcy — and rose renewed and 
happy — that the poet, had he known the fact, 
could scarcely have been more felicitous in its 
illustration. 

So fully satisfied was Samuel himself of the 
genuineness of the work, that he frequently, in 
after life, -when dwelling upon hb religious 
views and feelings, recurred to the very " flag'' 
on which he knelt, and where he remained as 
he had risen from his couch, unannoyed by the 
cold, till he experienced peace with God. No 
sooner was he put in possession of the " pearl 
of great price," than he waited with the anxiety 
of the vyatchman for the morning, to be delivered 
from a situation which had become burdensome 
through overwrought joy, — a joy which could 
only find relief in the hearts of others — hearts 
ready, as the recipients of its overflowings, to 
share in its fulness. But where were hearts to 
be found to become the receptacles of such joy ? 
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It was not for bim to say^ with the psalmist, 
'* Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I 
will declare what he hath done for my soul ;" 
or, ** I will declare thy name unto my brethren: 
in the midst of the congregation I will praise 
ihee." Though congregations were not remote, 
yet there were no brethren with whom he could 
claim religious affinity, none that feared God, 
with whom he was acquainted. He resolved, 
therefore, to proclaim the goodness of God to 
his "neighbours;" and like Melancthon, to 
whom truth appeared at first so simple, and yet 
so forcible, that he instantly calculated on the 
conquest of others, but had soon to complain 
that old Adam was too strong for young Me- 
lancthon, Samuel — and the thought has haunted 
many beside these, both learned and illiterate — 
contemplated nothing short of the sudden con- 
version of every person in the neighbourhood. 
" I thought,'' he remarked, " I could make all 
the world believe, when day-light appeared. I 
went to my neighbours, for I loved my neigh- 
bour as myself. I wished them all to experi- 
ence what I felt. The first that I went to was 
a landlady. I told her what the Lord had done 
for me ; and that what he had done for me he 
could do for her^ exhorting her to pray Bnd be- 
lieve." This was no new language to the ear 
into which it was poured, for the woman seemed 
to know to what source it was traceable. 
" What," she retorted, " have you become a 
Metnodist? You were a good neighbour, and 
a good man before ; and why change 1 The 
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Methodists ace a set of rogues, and you will 
soon be like them." Samuel, who was at least 
guiltless of Methodism, had too impoitant a sub- 
ject in hand to spend his time in disclaiming 
his brotherhood, and therefore contiaued to press 
upon her attention the necessity of personal re- 
ligion, telling her, if her " sins" were "not par- 
doned," it would be impossible for her to go " to 
heaven." Unprepared for such service, partly 
from the early hour, partly from the personal 
nature of the discourse, but more especially 
from the character of the preacher, who, only 
the day before, had given so little promise of 
any thing of the kind, she became indignant, 
and in her ire turned him out of the house, in 
which he might have remained till evening, re- 
ducing himself, by intoxication, beneath a level 
with the brute creation. Fiery as wa« his zeal 
for her salvation, he received the requital of his 
good intentions with meekness ; and instead of 
repining at the rebuff, retired to a field, and 
poured out his soul in prayer to God on her be- 
half. He had just been fiGt.voured with a proof 
of the efficacy of prayer in his qwn case ; and 
the simple thought that "what God had done 
for himself he could do for others," so fully oc- 
cupied his mind, thlit, in its strength and simpli- 
city, he was led on from one part of prayer 
to another — from confession^ supjplicatum^ and 
thanksgivings in reference to himself, to that of 
intercession for those around. The fire of di- 
vine love burned upon the altar of his>he^, faitk 
^ was in exercise, hope was on the wing, every 
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feeling, tliough infantile, was strcuig — he again 
returned to the contest, bnt what a change ! 
" To my surprise," he observed, " when I went 
back she was crying in the doorstead. She 
asked me to forgive her. • O yes, that I will,' I 
said ; and if you will let me go in, and pray 
with you, the Lord will forgive you too.** Hia 
words and his manner, when the woman was 
left to herself, had been the subject of reflec- 
tiOB ; and, from the impression made, she rea- 
dily acceded to the proposal. " She took me,'' 
continued he, *' into a room ; and there I prayed 
for her. It was not long before the Lord blessed 
her ; and he thus gave me the first soul I asked 
for. He can do a great work in a little time. 
She lived and died happy. This encouraged 
me to go on in the duty of prayer." 

If an inward renewal is known by its effects, 
the tree by its fruit, the evidence of Samuel 
Hick's conversion to God is not less certain 
than if it had been less sudden. He had em- 
ployed the meetns, prayer and faith, instituted 
by God himself for the attainment of his fa- 
vour — ^he experienced joy in the Holy Ghost 
through believing, having been made a partaker 
of " salivation ;^*9.nd being " upheld with" God's 
"fre6 Spirit," he immediately began, in primi- 
tive style, to " teach transgressors" the " ways" 
of righteousness, and a ** sinner" was " con- 
verted" to the truth. The temper of mind which 
he ^manifested under oppo^on, his readiness 
Jo forgive f tba constraining influence of the love 
^ which he felt, the persevering quality of the 
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principle by which he was actuated, his ja^ 
over a sinner repenting, only to be compared 
with that possessed by aqgelic beings, all, all 
are indications of one of whom it might be said, 
" Old things are passed away : behold all things 
are become new." . Add to this, every pan of 
his personal history, from this time to the hour 
of Ins death, is confirmatory oU Christian cha- 
racter. While a career of between forty and 
fifty years of Christian usefulness, connected 
with a strictly moral conduct, renders it impro- 
bable that' he should, for such a length of time, 
impose upon others ; his views of his state and 
of his services, and his abhorrence of sin, 
authorize the belief that there was no deception 
practised upon lilmself. It was not a state of 
mere improved feeling, not th.t whitewash of 
Pharisaism ; the change entered the grain of 
the man, turning him inside « out to others, to 
whom any thing in the shape of guile was invi- 
sible, and outside in u]K>n himself, while he de- 
clared, from the internal and external evidence 
which a depraved nature and a previously sin- 
ful life had furnished, that he had been ** as big 
a heatJten as any of the natives of Ceylon,*' 
having " had gods many, and lords many ;" but 
tiiat " the Lord, when he awakened" his " soul, 
enabled" him " to cut them off at a stroke.** 
He reasoned not with flesh and blood ; he spared 
no Agag, he reserved no sin. 
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CHAPTER III. 

He 8«eks church fdloH-ship— Advises with npiotis clergy 
nan, with whom he meets in band — Unites himself, on the 
clergyman's leavinjj the neighlx)uihoodf to the WesWan 
Methodists — The kind of preaching under which he profited 
— Society at Sturton Grange — A revival of religion — Two 
colliers rendered extensively useful-»-A solitary bam the re- 
sort of the devout — Samuel's distress on account of indwclU 
ing sin, and his delivenince from it— SinjgulHr occunvnce — 
Deep distress compatible with a state of justificatioij. 

Man, who was originally formed for society, 
and furnished with its felicities in paradise, 
carries with him into every climate, and into 
ali circumstances, those elements which, when 
properly improved and directed, not only fit hiii» 
for social life, but render him restless without 
it, as well as inspire him with a solicitude for 
its blessings. A few solitary hermitical and 
misanthropic exceptions, or an occasional wish 
for "wings like a dove,'* to "flyaway" from 
its bustle, in order to " be at rest,'*- are not to be 
adduced as arguments against the general prin- . 
ciple ; for even among those who are most par- 
tial to retirement, who are least in love with the 
world of beings around them, and who, in oppo- 
sition to the desigris of God in helping man by 
man, convert themselves into misers* treasure, a 
kind of moral and intellectual cctsh, hoarded up 
in the safe of a monastery or a nunnery, useless 
to such as are most in need of their aid, and 
whose wants might be essentially relieved by 
an expenditure of their time and of their talents ; 
even among these the love of society is inhe- 
4 
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rent, and is manifested by their institutions 
where groups are permitted to dwell and mingle 
with each other, if not as the coin itself, as the 
misers of Christianity. This love of society is 
not destroyed, but regulated and strengthened 
by religion ; and by no one is it more needed, 
or more ardently desired, than by a ^rson 
newly "found in" Christ. The notion of 
" going to heaven alone," of preserving our 
religion a "secret" — which, by the way, be- 
longs only to, those who have no religion to ex- 
hibit — is instantly annihilated on the reception 
of pardon. The charm of secrecy is broken, 
and why ? There is now " something to «ay" 
— subject matter for conversation. "A new 
song" is put into the " mouth," and it must be 
sung; a "morsel" has been received, ~and it 
cannot be eaten " alone." Nor is the wish to 
communicate confined barely to a person's en- 
trance on the divine life i " it grows with his 
growth." " They that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another." 

Samuel, who was in danger of casting kis 
*^ pearls before swine,^ and who had confounded 
attempts at usefulness with " the communion of 
saints," was instinctively led to seek the latter 
from the nature of his own wants. " I was at 
a sad loss," says he, " for church fellowship, 
there being no society near." This " hss*^ 
could not allude to any privation of privilege, 
with the enjoyment of which he had been pre- 
viously favoured; for no such enjoyment had 
been known. The want was created with the 
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character which he now. sustained. It was the 
want of a child — himself being only a babe in 
Christ — ^looking for some one to guide and sup- 
port his steps ; the want of another regimen 
than that to which he had been accustomed — 
of other food for the support of a new life. His 
connection with the Methodists, as a hearer, 
whether occasional or constant, seems to have 
broken off with his servitude at Healaugh ; and 
no persons of that persuasion being near, a 
closer jconnection could not be immediately and 
conveniently renewed. Having been accus- 
tomed to attend the service of the Established 
Church, after his residence at Micklefield, he 
naturally looked to its members for communion. 
The light, however, which he had received, 
was sufficiently discriminative in its character 
to guide him to the right spot. Instead of 
" wending his way" to Aberford, where he had 
distinguished himself as a chorister, he pro- 
ceeded with the infallibility of instinct to Led- 
sham, and with great simplicity solicited an in- 
terview with the resident clergyman. " I asked 
him," he remarks, " what I should do ; and he 
told me to call on him the next Lord's day 
morning, when he would advise with me." He 
accordingly repaired to the house at the time 
appointed, and was cordially received, as well 
as religiously instructed. Samuel's testimony 
of him — because the testimony of experience — is 
of more value, in an evangelical point of view, 
than the highest panegyric from the pen of a 
itcrary nominal professor of Christianity. It 
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is the lisping of childhood, as yet unaccustomed 
to artifice. ** He was a very good man, and 
preached the gospel. I went to Ledsham 
some time ; hut he was at length obliged to 
leave, for his salary would not keep him. 
Then I was at a loss for my band-mate." The 
last expression, the full import of which can 
only be known and felt by persons enjoying the 
sweets of Christian fellowship, shows the ten- 
derness, the condescension, the solicitude, the 
sympathies of this ecclesiastic — ^the Village 
Patriarch stooping from his dignity, and tak- 
ing, as a band-mate^ " sweet counsel with the 
Village Blacksmith !• 

* Ledsham is the village, [in which stands the church] in 
which, the late Rev. Walter Sellon, who was vicar of the 
parish, lived and died; and Ledstone Hall, at no great diff- 
tance from it, is the place where the renowned hidy Betly_ 
Hastings also letided, and finally resigned her soul into the 
ha nds of her God. The clergyman, of whom Samuel speaks, 
is supposed to have been Mr. Wightman, who was curate to 
Mr. Sellon ; the former a Calvinist, and the latter an Armin- 
ian in creed ; and though salary mi|ht have its share of influ- 
ence in the question of removal, it is strongly suspected that 
doctrinal sentiments aided in turning the scale. Mr. Sellon 
was a sturdy supporter of the doctrine of general redemp- 
tion, and fought soaM hard battles in early life against the 
Calvinistic view of the subject, under the auspices of Mr. 
Wealcry ; but toward the close of Mr. Wesley's pilgrimage, 
'Mx. Sellon manifested a degree of coldness toward his old 
friend. In a manuscnpt correspondence of Mr, Wesley with 
Mr. Sellon, in the possession of the writer, it appears that 
the warmth of friendship began to subside when Mr. Sellon 
resided at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. From 1772 to 1764, there is 
a chasm in the correspondence. Up to the former period, 
Mr. Wesley's address was, ♦* ©ear Walter," with all the fa- - 
miliarity ot close iiriendship : but on Mr. Sellouts residence 
at Ledsham, at which place he lived during the latter period, 
the address was altered to " Dear Sir," one of the letters 
concluding with, " You used to meet me when I came near 
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This was a gracious providence to Samuel, 
through which he was enabled, in the child- 
hood of his Christianity, to acquire strength ; 
and but for which he might have found it diffi- 
cult to walk alone. He had not long, however, 
to bemoan his bereavement. The Lord, on re- 
moving one stay, speedily supplied its place 
• with anolher. It was with Samuel, therefore, 
as with the child, a change of nurses, rather 
than a privation, or even a serious suspension 
of the kindly offices requisite for the support 
and guidance of his weakness and inexperience. 
" The Lord," he observed, " sent Mr. Wade to 
Sturton Grange, where they took in the preach- 
ers, and had a society. As I felt my want of 
church fellowship, I went to ask them to take 
me into society. They offered to take me on 
trial ; and I continued a member till we got a 
society in our own place, which was not long, 
for I never let them alone." He had an ardent 
desire for the salvation of sinners ; and his not 
letting them ahne refers as much to hie conver- 

fou ; but you seem of late years to have forgotten your old 
friend and brother, John Wesley." Among the manujscript 
letters referred to, are some Qurious epistolary specimens 
written by Mr. Charles Wesley to Mr. Sellon; also some 
rare ones, addressed to the smne mrson, from the Rev. 
Messrs. .1. Fletcher, Vin. Perronet, E. Perronet, Sir Richard 
Hill, and the Countess of Huntingdon — ^all tending to throw 
light on the controversies and passing events of the times — 
which another occasion may render it proper to present to 
the public. How long Mr. S^lon remamed at Ledsham, the 
writer is unable at present to ascertain ;. but it is probable, 
from the Wesleyan Meth. Msig. for 1818, p. 53, that he was 
either in the" village or its immediate vicinity, in a state of 
great affliction, in 17{K) and 1791. 
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sational efforts to reclaim his neighbours, as to 
any request that a portion of the privileges of 
the society to which he had united himself, 
which was little more than a mile distant, 
should be transferred to Micklefield. Thus, 
adverting to his situation to promote the reli- 
gious welfare of others, he remarks, " I had a 
good opportunity, as nearly the whole town 
came to my shop ; and I was always at them. 
I found my share of persecution ; but this did 
not daunt me, nor prevent me from calling on 
ainoers to repent, believe, and be converted.'* 

It was not barely by reproof and exhortation 
that he sought to multiply the number of travel- 
lers to Zion, but also by earnest and affection- 
ate invitntien. The first fruit of this description 
of labour — labour which has been extremely 
productive in a variety of instances — was a 
wealthy agriculturist. " Mr. Thomas Taylor,*' 
said he, *' came to preach at Sturton Grange, and 
I invited all T could to go and hear him. One 
of these was Mr. Rhodes,* ^ large farmer, who 
lived in the parish ; and who said if I would 
call upon him he would go with me. Blessed 
be the Lord ! on the same night . the gospel 
proved the power of God to his salvation. I 
remember the text ; it referred to the tares and 
the wheat. The tares were gathered and tied 

* In a letter from Mr. Dawson, dated April 3d, 1830, re- 
ferring to Mr. Rhodes, he observes, " He is still living at 
Micklefield. I saw him yesterday. He is nearly blind, and 
his constitutidn is fast breaking up. He will not -survive 
Samuel long. The Methodists always preached, and still 
preach at his house.'* 
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into bundles. There was a bundle of sabbath* 
breakers, a bundle of swearers, &c. These 
bundles were to be burned ; and before the ser- 
mon was finished, the preacher got Mr. Rhodes 
bound up in one of them. From that time the 
Lord added to our number ; we got preaching 
to our place, and soon had a class-meeting/' 
This, it should seem, from a reference to the 
Minutes of Conference, was either in the year 
1785, or 1786, wh^n Mr. Taylor was stationed 
in the Leeds circuit. S^ch preaching was as 
much calculated to instruct the uneducated 
mind of Samuel, as it was to arrest the atten- 
tion of the farmer. Keach would have4>een a 
superior preacher in his estimation to Saurin, 
and he would have profited more by the metO' 
phors of the one, than by ihe sermons of the otheF. 
He could fasten upon some of the more ptomi- 
nent parts of a highly figurative discourse, and 
turn them to good personal and practical ac- 
count ; but would have been in danger of run- 
ning wild with the remainder. He knew much 
better when to commence, than how to proceed, 
or where to close. 

But . it. was not in criticism that he was 
skilled ; nor was it^ into the niceties of Christian 
doctrine that he could enter. He knew the 
truth much better in its operation on the heart, 
than in its shinings on tl^e understanding ; and 
could tell much better how it* felt, than in what 
position and connection it stood. He seemed 
to possess the faculty in religion, which some 
blind people are said to possess, in a rare de- 
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gree, in reference to colours ; a faculty of d«-» 
scribingat by the toueh ; for sc?krcely any thing 
advanced amounted with him to truth, unless it 
fell with power upon his heart. He had re* 
ceived the doctrine of justification as tin expert^ 
mental truth, though utterly unable, in puritanic 
style, to enter into a detail of its moving, meri" 
toriouSf remote, immediate, and instrumented 
causes ; and this led to another doctrine equally 
momentous ; a doctrine of experience, no less 
than of theory ; the sanetifieation of the heart to 
God. ^' After he had enjoyed the blessing of 
conscious pardon," says Mr. Dawson, " he dis- 
covered that there was a higher state of grace 
to be attained ; that such state was purchased 
for him by the blood of Jesus Christ ; and was 
to be applied to his soul by the Holy Ghost, 
through faith. This he sought in the way 
which God appointed, and found the promise 
realia^ed. 'Every. one that asketh reoeiveth ; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.' He was enabled 
to believe for a higherenjoyment of divine love, 
and from the hour he believed, obtained a richer 
measure of it, through which he was empow- 
ered to * rejoice- evermore ; pray without ceas- 
ing ; in every thing give thanks.' " 

This farther change was wrought in his soul 
in the year 1794, and the following are some 
of the circumstances connected with its attain- 
ment. ** About this time, {1794,)" he observes, 
" there was a great revival of the work of God 
at Sturton Grange, near Mi'^kU field. The meef- 
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isg« were lield in Rig Lair* Some hundreds 
of souls were conrerted to God, and many were 
sanctified. I was one of the happy nuinber, 
not only eonnnced of the necessity of Christian 
hdinessy but who, blessed be the Lord ! proved 
for myself, that the blood of Christ cleanseth 
from sin." Mr. Dawson,, in adverting to this 
extraordinary work of God, in connection with 
Samuel's progress in religion, states that " there 
was an extraordinary ou^)ouring of the Spirit 
upon nearly the whole of Yorkshire, aiid that it 
was most remarkably felt in the neighbourhood 
of Micklefield. At a solitary barn," continues 
he, " which stands on a farm belonging to Mr. 
Wade, at Sturton, near the Roman road leading 
from Castleford to Aberford, a prayer meeting 
was held every Sunday morning and Monday 
evening. These meetings were especially 
owned of God. The glory o( the Lord filled 
the plac0, and the power of God was present to 
wound and to heal, to kill and to make alive. 
Two colliers,f men who gave- themselves to 
prayer, were very successful instruments in the 
hand of the Lord ia the conversion of scores, 
if not hundreds of persons, in the course of the 
summer. Our late brother Hick took his full 
share.in the work,'and e?q>eriencQd a full share 

* Lair — a BARir, ixi the west of Yorkshire. 

t One of these men was supported by the bounty of the late 
Mr. Broadhurst, of Swinton, for the sole purpose of enabling 
him to devdte his time to the visitation of the sick, &c., and 
died latiely at Manchester, where he had resided several 
years. His brother William, the other person aUuded to, 
married a person belonging to FoUington, a village about 
three miles fronj Snaith, Yorkshire, where he oonlinued 
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of the glory. Sabbath after sabbath the bam 
was filled with people ; the cries of penitence 
were heard in different places, and were fre- 
quently succeeded by songs of praise. The 
colliers were invited to the neighbouring vil- 
lages, whither friend Hick accompanied them 
in their work 6f faith and labour of love. Often 
has he been heard to relate the conquests of 
redeeming love, as witnessed in these journeys, 
from , which he frequently returned home re- 
joicing—rejoicing more than earthly conquerors 
when they find great spoil." 

Under the general influence referred to,. 
Samuel was led, as stated above, to seek a far- 
ther work of grace. At the midnight houir he 
retired to this " &am," whose solitude was deep- 
ened by the season, for private devotion. He 
bowed the knee in one of its unfrequented nooks ; 
but before he had proceeded to offer a petition 
to God whom alone he supposed to be present, 
he heard the voice of prayer in an opposite 
comer. He paused ; he listened ; the shadows 
of night had fallen too thickly around to permit 
him to see any one. Unexpected as it was, it 
was the voice of melody to his ear : still he lis- 
tened, and at length he recognised the voice of 
Praying GGQRGE,,one of the colliers, who wua 

usefal as an exhorter and class-leader for a conisiderable 
length of time — ended his days in peace, aboat five years 
ago — and left a widow and two or three children. They 
received the appellation- oT the *^ Praying Colliers.** The 
one who resided in Manchester, and who was personally 
known to the writer, was generally designated by the title 
of " Praying George." Their prober name — the one bj 
which they Were least known — ^was Alosely. • 
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wrestiing, like Jacobs repeating again and again, 
" Lord, wash my heart ; Lord, wash my heart ;" 
adding emphasis to each repetition — elevating 
his voice as he rose in fervour — but as little 
suspecting that he was heard by a fellow crea- 
ture, as Samuel did that he should find any 
one in the place at such an hour. He soon 
gave the response to George's prayer, who, in 
his turn, was surprised to find that Samuel had 
stolen into the place for the same purpose. 
They mingled their . petitions and spirits to* 
gether, and increased each other's ardour. " I 
thought," said Samuel, ''if the Lord could 
wash George's heart, he could also wash mine; 
and I was fully convinced that if George^s 
heart .wanted . washing, mine required it much 
more ; for I considered him far before me in 
divine grace." He proceeded from the very 
first on the principle, that V Qod is no respecter 
of persons^^ and that, from the immutability of 
his nature, the same power and goodness exer- 
cised in one cdse could, and really would^ be exer- 
cised in another, where a compliance with the 
means proposed to attain the end was observed. 
He experienced much of the presence of 
God in prayer, but no satisfactory evidence of 
the blessing which he sought. Having in all 
probability remained in the same position for a 
great length of time, and having been earnest 
in his pleadings, he was so affected and en- 
feebled when he rose, that he was unable to 
stand erect, and was obliged, as he expressed 
himself, to *' walk home almost double." On 
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passing along one* of the fields, he heard a sud- 
den and ** mighty rush" over his head, as he 
termed it, the sound of which he compared to a 
large covey of " pigeons," sweeping the air 
with their wings. Being partially bent toward 
the ground, and the morning light not having 
dawned upon the earth, be was unable to per 
ceive any thing, had any- appearance been vi- 
sible. He started — but all was gone in an 
instant. Having just come from the spot where 
he had been holding converse with God, and 
linked as he was in spirit to the invisible world, 
it was natural for him-^whatever becomes of 
either the rationality or the Christianity of the 
act-r-to direct his thoughts thither; and the 
sound had but just passed, when it occurred td 
him, " This is the prince of the power of the 
air." On reaching home, he named the cir- 
cumstance to his wife, who was still more 
struck with it, when^ on having occasion to go 
into the Ifields some hours afterward to milk the 
cows, she heard the same noise as described 
by Samuel, but saw nothing from whence it 
could proceed.* 

Instead of retiring to rest, he spent the whole 
of the morning in private prayer : and jsucfa was 

♦ Though no anxiety is felt by the writer for his credit tjs 
an author, in giving publicity to this circumstance ; and 
though he has no particular wish to nve a supernatural cha* 
racter to it, he would, nevertheless, Tend an Httentive ear to 
the solution of a few difficulties with which the subject is 
involved. The sound was heard by two pertont at distinet 
pnrtods ; no appeararux was vi»Me in either case ; the sound 
was like that of birds upon the wing :— the hour was unseasou' 
able, in the first instance, for uny birds to-be abroad^ Axcftpt 
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his distress — ^being, as he forcibly expressed 
himself^ " under deep conviction for holiness,'' 
—that he could " neither eat, sleep, nor work." 
He continues, '' I went mourning and pleading 
the whole of that day and j}( that night, but 
could find no rest to my soul. The next morn- 
ing, about eight o'clock, I knelt me down upon 
the same flag on M^ich God had pardoned my 
sins : and while I was pleading his promises, 
faith sprung up in my heart ; I found that the 
blood of Christ did indeed cleanse me from all 
sin. / 1 immediately leaped up from my knees. 
I seemed to have gotten bolh a new body and a 
new soul. The former appeared like cork 
wood, it was so light. I was clear in my sane- 
tification. It was received by faith in Christ. 
All was joy, peace, and love. My soul was 
constantly mounting in a chariot of fire ; the 
world and the devil were under my feet." 

The martyrdom of jspirit which Samuel expe- 
rienced on the death of the depravity of his na- 
ture, can only be understood by those who have 
suffered on the same rack ; and there are not a 
few who have suffered more because of indwell- 
~ing sin,, than under conviction of its enormity 
and punishment, as was evidently the case with 

the owl ; — in the second instance' the night-bird must have 
disappeared ;-«and what might have been invisible to 
Samuel, throng the darkness of the hour, ought to have 
been seen by his wife in the morning light ; — and on the sup- 
position 4hat the imagination of the former might have been 
a little affected, still the case of the latter~-a person of a 
much cooler- temperament, and one who had not been pass- 
ing throa|h'the sartie nocturnal ptoc^ess— preserves the whols 
in its native force. 
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the subject of this memoir. It is not difficult to 
explain this, except to the "natural man^," to 
whom every experimental subject is mysterious. 
But to the purely enlightened it is well known 
that the discipline experienced in the school of 
repentance, in which the " heavy-laden*^ sinn«r 
" labours*' under an oppressive burden, prior to 
his entering into " rest** — into that first or pre^ 
paratory state of repose consequent on his justi- 
fication or discharge from guilt — ^is occasionally 
less severe than the discipline which is after- 
wards exercised in the school of Christ — into 
which^ school the penitent enters immediately 
on the reception of pardon, and in which, prior 
to his reception of what the poet styles " that 
second rest," he is taught to " Uam** of Him who 
was " meek and lowly in heart," and while un- 
der hi? tuition, has, even in that state, to bend 
the neck of his spirit to the "yoAe" which his 
divine Teacher imposes. Human nature is not 
made of sufficiently tractable materials — ^has 
been too long accustomed to an improper bias, 
to sit composed under the restraints x)f such a 
yoke, or instantly to yield to its forms. The 
workman called *' the old man," is hostile to a^i 
.the works of " the new man :" and will sot su- 
pinely give up his possesisions. On the justifi- 
cation of a sinner, peace, sweet peace, falls 
upon the soul with the softness of flakes of 
snow ; and to persons in an imaginative mood, 
it is as easy-^barring the coldness of the meta- 
phor — ^to perceive the soul beautifully covered 
wiih it, and sliining in its external whiteness '• 
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but in the sanctification of the spirit, the work 
goes deeper than the soul's surface. And, to 
change the metaphor, it is not till after a per- 
son's justification, that God takes the lid from 
off the top of the sepulchre of the human heart, 
and unfolds to view its hidden filth — ^the. be- 
holder, like ^n nnamiable being looking at him- 
self in a mirror, being startled at his own ap- 
pearance. The pain experienced in both slates, 
though severe, differs in its character, because 
produced by widely different {pauses. Actual 
transgression is the immediate cause o( peniten- 
tial distress, and innate depravity that of a &e- 
liever's grief-^ihe one finding relief in an act of 
pardoning mercy, and the other in a work of 
purifying grace ; or in other words, both in the 
death of Jesus Christ, through the mm^ of 
whose blood the guilt of sin is cancelled^ and by 
the virtue of whose blood the poHution of the 
soul is cleansed ; and the taint, if such an ex- 
pression may be allowed, is as painful and 
odious to the enlightened mind as is its guilt to 
the awakened conscience^ To the woodman 
who wishes to eradicate, to have the ground 
perfectly clear, it is as mortifying to have the 
roots left in the earth, as to see the tree stand- 
ing ; and having cleft the one) he is the more , 
solicitous to have the other plucked up, not 
only that he may not lose what he has already 
wrought, but that he may prevent . its again 
shooting upward, and by farther growth pro* 
ducing still more pernicious fruit. While the 
misery of a penitent is to be found in the accu- 
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sations of a guilty conscience, followed up by 
awful forebodings of " wrath to come,"-- the be- 
lierer's distress arises from a fear of falling — an 
inward abhorrence of every thing rising in the 
soul incompatible with unsullied purity — ^an 
anxious desire after a full conformity to the di« 
vine image— -an exquisitely constituted con- 
science, which is as tender to the touch as the 
apple of the eye — ^the consciousness of still 
possessing a heart prone to wander from the 
living God, and of a nature upon which tempta- 
tion, without great watchfulness, may still ope> 
rate to the ruin of the soul — a keener insight 
into the spirituality of the sacred law — a quick- 
sightedness and frequent anticipations of danger 
— ^the whole working the mind into a state of ^ 
earnestness and of agony to be '* freed from thl3 
yoke of inbred sin." In the latter state there 
is no sense of guilt, nor. consequently of the 
divine displeasure, and therefore no fear of 
punishment; yet there is a continual loathing 
of self— r" war in the members" — dying to live. 
All this appears to have beert known and felt 
by Samuel Hick^ whose own statement leads to 
the conchision, that he suffered much more as 
a believer ihan as a penitent, through the ubioii 
of which two characters the man of God is made 
perfect. 

After he had risen from his favourite *' flag," 
for which he entertained a kind of superstitious 
respect, and which was now rendered " doubly 
dear," he walked forth some time in brightness 
The blessing of purity, which he had rec^ved 
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was nerer lost through actual transgresaion , 
and although he was twice in a state of deep 
distress respecting its evidence, it was soon re* 
gained by the exercise of the same means, and 
an application to the same source through which 
it was first obtained. '* He experienced it/* 
says Mf, Dawson, ''upwards of thirty years — 
lived and died in the full possession of its ex- 
cellences. O, with what warmth, affection, 
and pathos, he used to speak of his enjoying 
the perfect love of God in his heart !^~-that love 
which casts out tormenting fear, and sCtongly 
and sweetly constrains the whole soul lo en- 
gage in the whole will of God, as revealed in 
his word."' This love expanded his naturally 
affectionate- heart,- and his bowels yearned for 
the salvation of his friends, his neighbours, and 
the world/' ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

Samuel'spublic character — Hid call to apteak in public-^ 
A dream — Keproves a clfsrgjman — ^Assists in praver meet- 
ings — Visits Howden and other places — A remarkable out- 
pouring of the SjJirit of God — His power in prayer— -Labours 
to be useful — Suits his lanpage and thouffbts to the employ- 
ment of persons^ addressedP— A general pmn laid down tor 
the spread of religion in the villages of Garforth, Barwick, 
&c. — Samuel received us a regular local preacher — His 
nenon — ^Intellect — Influence — Peculiarities — Tenderness — 
Luiguage — Style of preaching — An apology for his miniitry. 

Two things have contributed essentially to 
the spread of Wesleyan Methodism : first,, the 
5 
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adaptation of its rules and reguhaions- to every 
condition of man; and secondly, the provision 
which its rules have made for the encourage^ 
ment and exercitte of every description of talent. 
Having risen out of circumstances, it accommo* 
dates itself to that nature which is the same in 
every climate to which those circumstances 
belong ; and it can furnish employment for cdly 
from the youth that lisps in prayer to the elo- 
quence of the pulpit — from the Village Black- 
smith to the man crowned with academical 
honours. The system, under God, brought into 
exercise the powers possessed by Samuel 
Hick, who has been heard to say, ** I know 
that the Lord has given me OTie talent, and I am 
resolved to use it. He has given friend D. ten^ 
but I am determined that he shall never rua 
jrway with my on#." And to his honour it may 
be recorded, • that he made his one go much 
further in real interest t^ the cause of God, than 
many with ten times the intellect and influence. 
He appears to have exercised occasionally 
in public, prior to the revival of the work of 
God at Sturton Grange. JVir. Dawson remarks, 
" that he first engaged in the pra)^r^eetin||8, 
and next spoke a word by way of exhortation. 
The last was done like himself, and always 
gained the attention of his hearers." Exclusive 
of a distinct impression upon his mind that it 
was his duty to call sinners to repentance, he 
was not a little influenced by a dream which 
he had, and to which he might be excused for 
paying the greater attention, as God employed 
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a dream for the purpose of rousing him from 
spiritual slumber ; and more especially might 
he be excused, when revelation warrants the 
belief, that "in a i>REAM, in a vision of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in 
slumbers upon the -bed ; then" God " openeth 
the ears ef men and sealeth their instruct 
TioN." The substance of it was this: — He 
dreamed one night that he set sail to the West 
Indies in the character of a missiontury, to 
preach the gospel to the poor negroes' — that, on 
his landing, he saw a pulpit, the stairs of which 
he ascended — and, on unfolding the leaves of 
the Bible, which was laid before him, a perfect 
blank was presented to his eye. " A pretty 
thing this," said he to himself ; ^* a Bible, and 
not a text in it!" He tiurned over the leaves 
again and again, and suddenly on one of the 
white pages several beautiful gold letters sprang 
into form, and dazzled his sight. The words 
were, " Prepstre ye the way of the Lord " <$cc. 
These he announced as his text, and began to 
preach. In the course of the sermon a poor 
woman was so affected while intently listening 
to him, and gazing upon him, that she cried 
aloud for mercy. He instantly quitted the pul- 
pit, descended its steps, directed his way to the 
penitent^ prayed with her, and soon had the 
unspeakable pleasure of hearing her proclaim 
the mercy of God in the forgiveness of her 
sins. I From this pleasing dream he awoke ; 
and under its warmest impression, exclaimed to 
his wife, accosting her by name, ** Matty, I be- 
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lieve I am called to preach the gospel." Mar- 
tha, less awake to the subject than, himself, 
requested him to go to sleep again,. not a little 
infidel in her principles respecting it. 

This relation was given in his owh way^ on a 
platform, at ihe first Wesleyan missionary v 
meeting held at Selby, November 16th, 1814, 
before a crowded audience, when the writer of 
this memoir was ptesent, together with Mr. 
Dawson and others, and for the fi^st time was 
favoured with the sight of Samuel. The dcr 
scription of the vessel in which he made his 
voyage, which is too ludicrous to ^appear among 
graver associations — ^his suddenly turning to the 
pulpit, and pointing to it as a model of ihe one. 
in which he supposed himself to have preached 
— the familiarity of sortie of his comparisons, 
his view^ rising no higher, in reference to the 
gold characters; from his. days having been 
spent mostly in the country, than some of the 
i^ore costly sign-boards of the tradesman — his 
grotesque figure, and still more characteristic 
action, for the latter of which he was not a little 
indebted to his trade* his arms being stretched 
out, with his hands locked in each other, while 
he elevated and lowered them as though he 
had been engaged at the anvil ; varying in his 
movements as he rose in zeal and quickened in 
delivery, becoming more and more emphatic — 
his tears — his smiles — ^his tenderness- — ^his sim- 
plicity — the adroitness with which he turned 
upon the text, the effects of the sermon, &c. to 
strengthen his call to the work — ^the manner 
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in which he brought the subject to bear upon 
the object of ^he meeting — and- his offering 
himself in the fulness of his spirit at the close 
as a missionary^ teUing the people that his 
" heart was good," his " health was good/' and 
his " appetite was good ;" that he wanted not 
their money, but would bear his own expenses ; 
and that, sustaining his own burden, he should 
consider it, provided family connections would 
admit, the highest honour that could be con- 
ferred upon him ; — the whole, in short, pro- 
ducing, both upon the platform and among the 
people, an effect rarely witnessed, and a scene 
calculated to move on with the memory, and 
live as a distinct picture in the imagination. 

That he had other and more substantial 
proofs of his call to exercise in public, there is 
no question ; but the abovp shows the peculiar 
cast of his mind, and his attention to what was 
passing within, whether asleep or awake, to- 
gether with his readiness to convert every thing 
to pious purposes — ^manifesting, in innumerable 
instances, stronger evidences of piety than of 
judgment. 

He regularly attended Micklefield chapel-of- 
ease, in which service was performed about 
this time, once a fortnight on the Lord's day, 
by the Rev. ^— - T., of Monkfrysbn, a village 
about ^ve miles distant. Mr. T. had ten shil- 
lings and sixpence per day allowed him for his 
'labour ; but' neither exhibiting the morality of 
the gospel in his life, nor preaching its doc- 
trines in the pulpit, — denying the inspiration of 
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the Spirit in his sermon, after the people, had 
been praying for it in the liturgy, Samuel took 
the liberty of addressing him on the subject one 
day, as he was passing his door on his way to 
Fryson. " Sir," said he, " I must tell you that 
you do not preach the gospel. You say that 
there has been no such thing as inspiration 
since the apostles' days. Your sermon contra- 
dicts your prayers ; and I know by experience 
that there is such a thing as. inspiration." He 
added, " I have been praying to my Lord either 
to convert you, that you may preach the truth, 
or that he would send some one else to preach 
it ; and I fully believe that he will not let you 
come* here much longer." Mr. T. said little in 
•reply : and though Samuel's rebuke might be 
deemed a compound of ignorance and of impu- 
dence, by those who knew him least, yet such 
was the event, that Mr. T. only preached in 
Micklefivjld church chapel two or three times 
afterward, and an evangelical clergyman sup- 
plied for some time his place. The fact is 
simply stated ; every reader may select and 
enjoy his own inference ; but place Samuel's 
prc^yer out of the' question, his fidelity — and this 
is the chief design of the relation — is of more 
real value in the illustration of character, than 
any conjecture as to the cause of the changa 
In the earlier part of his public history, to 
which it is proper to return, an extensive field 
of usefulness was laid before him, in the line 
which Providence apparently marked out for the 
"Praying Colliers,"* with whose labours his 
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own were soon identified. Wherever he went 
he was popular and usefbl ; but his popularity 
was rather the result o( singularity, than drawn 
upon him by any peculiar display of pulpit 
talent; while his usefulness was chiefly among 
those of his own order — though he was highly 
respected by his superiors in talent and in pro- 
pe/ty. Not being as yet, however, a regularly 
accredited local preacher, remarks on his men- 
tal powers, and the character and style of his 
public addresses, must be reserved for the pe- 
riod when he was fairly brought upon the local 
preachers' plan. 

One of his earliest public excursions was 
into the Hull circuit, whither he was invited in 
compapy with the '* Colliers," and from the 
outskirts of which no less than seven horses 
were sent to carry them ^nd their colleagues to 
the first scene of labour — Spaldington Out- 
side, where they were met by the Rev. James 
Wood, the superintendent : — a pilgrimage this, 
which, while it might have furnished Chancer 
with an episode for his " Canterbury Tales," 
would have greatly enhanced their devotional 
character. Samuel was in the full enjoyment 
of the heaven which the witness of his sanctifi- 
cation had imparted, and was ready to conclude, 
as he observed^ that '* the enemy of souls was 
dead, because" he himself " was^ dead to sin ;" 
but he found that lie was only entering the field 
of battle ; rejoicing meanwhile that he ** was 
provided with the whole armour of God." 

Mr. Wood, whose judgment, gravity, and ex- 
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perience, would operate as a suitable ^check if^ 
the ebulliency of spirit of these revivalists^ ao 
companied them to several places. Howden 
w^s the first placo at which an extraordinary 
influence of the Holy Spirit was manifested ; 
and was especially felt in a prayer-meeting, in 
the awakening of sinners, many of whom, 
Samuel observed^ '* cried out like the slain in 
battle." Several of the old members, offended 
with the neise, left the chapel. " They could 
not stand this," said Samuel ; adding in bis pe- 
culiar turn of ^thought, ^< It was a mercy they 
went out ; for it rid the place of a deal of unbo^ 
li^f, which they took ^way with them.*' Pre- 
viously to leaving the chapel himself^ he had a 
rencounter with one of his own trade, a genuine 
son of Vulcan, who might have been drawn to 
the spot from what he had heard of the Village 
Blacksmith. Samuel was pressing home, by 
personal appeal, the subject of experimental 
religion upon an^old man, when the person re- 
ferred to came up to him, and requested him to 
let the old man alone, declaring him to be ex- 
ceeded by no one in the town for honesty, and 
affirming his belief that be would go to heaven 
when he died. Samuel brought him to the test 
of " sin forgiven ;" stating, if he knew not this, 
. he doubted of his safety. His opponent imme- 
diately fired, telling him, if he said so again, ho 
would ** fell" him. This was language which 
Samuel would not have brooked on the day he 
heard Mr. Burdsall, at York, without the metal 
of his own temper being heated to the same 
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Mraperatnre with that of the person who siood 
before him ; bm be was now another man, and 
fought with other weapons. He replied with un- 
daunted brow, '^ I have no fear of that : if you lift 
yoar hand up, I believe you will not get it down 
again." So saying, he dropped upon his knees, 
and began to pray for the man, who, apparently 
afraid lest the prsryer should turn upon judgment 
rather than mercy ^ made a precipitate flight. 

After the service was closed, he went to the 
house of Mr. Ward, a local preschery where he 
«vas invited to spend the night. The good lady 
)f the house, being of the Baptist persuasion, 
was less prepared than her husband for the* 
leverish agitation attendant on some of the 
prayer-meetings, . and, agreeably to her own 
news, lectured Samuel on the subject, declaring 
;hat he and his associates were destroying tho 
(vork of Grod, and that they had made the house 
yi Grod a house of confusion; warmly recom- 
oiending decency and order; '*' Confusion !'* 
<ie exclaimed ; ^' I believe there was such con- 
cision, and great coniiision, too, on the day of 
pentecost." .But it was not for him to stand 
and reason the case with his hostess, however 
competent to the tdsk; he therefore adopted 
his "short and easy method" of settling dis- 
putes, by going to prayer; "for I thought," 
said he, " she and I should agree best upon our 
knees." He there poured forth his petitions 
with great simplicity and fervour for her and 
for the family. When he arose, she aflection- 
ately took him by the hand, which to him was 
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the right hand of fellowship. On finding 
another spirit in her, he told her, that in most 
revivals of religion '* three sorts of -work" might 
be recognised — *' the work of God, the work of 
man, and the work of the devil ;'' stating, that 
when the latter two were destroyed, the first 
would stand; and that we should be careful 
not to injure the one in suppressing the other. 
The good lady was-so completely overcome by 
the sincerity and simplicity of his intentions, 
his spirit, and his manners, that she made it her 
study to render his stay as agreeable as possi- 
ble, by heaping upon him every social comfort. 
His mode of conducting a discussion, or more 
properly of terminating one, was the best adapted 
to his own case, and might be safely recom- 
mended in nine instances out of every ten, 
where the best side of a question is entertained 
with the worst arguments for its support ; for 
certainly a question is tiot to be decided by the 
merits of the person who takes it up; and the 
best of causes may have the^ feeblest advocates. 
The next day the party went to Spaldingtein 
Outside, at which place a gentleman of the 
name of Bell at present resides ; and such was 
the concourse of people collected together from 
neighbouring and distant parts, that no building 
could be found sufficiently large to accommo- 
date them. The horses of those that rode were 
tied to the ^ gates and hedges, — ^giving the dis- 
tant appearance of a troop of caValry, and the 
company divided themselves into two distinct 
bands, and occupied two large bams. In the 
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bam originally intended for the meeting, a tem- 
porary platform was erected for the accommo- 
dation of the prayer-leaders, exhorters, and 
more respectable portion of the female part of 
the auditory. The latter, in the estimation of 
Samuel, were mere spectators of the work of 
God upon others. The influence, however, 
becoming more general, one Of tibese, under 
deep avTakeningis of soul, cried aloud for mercy; 
and as though determined to be avenged of her 
besetting sin, her love of finery, she made a 
sacrifice of part of her adornings upon the spot, 
by throwing them among the poorer people be- 
low. With the exception of two or three extra- 
vagances — ^the absence of which had been 
more remarkable than their manifestation, and 
which are subjects o^ forhedrance rather than 
approval under all such circumstances — the 
meeting was attended with great good. 

From this place they proceeded to Newport, 
where several persons were convinced of sin, 
and others found peace with God ; the service 
continued till ipidnight : Mr« James Wood con- 
ducted the meeting, which was distinguished 
by great decorum. Instead of going to Hull the 
succeeding day, as previously arranged, Samuel 
was obliged to return home. Put it was of no 
importance where he was : on the road, in his 
shop, in the field, he was ceaseless in his at- 
tempts to benefit those who came in his way. 

Journeying homeward, he saw a young man 
sowing seed in a field, whom he accosted in/ 
his usually abrupt, yet affectionate manner ;— 
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^* Yon seem in earnest. Have you had time to 
water your seed ?" " No," returned the sower ; 
*' we never water this kind of seed : it is wheat, 
not rye, thai we steep, and sprinkle with lime." 
Samuel had another object in. view, and said, 
" That is not what I want to^ be at : have you 
been on your knees this morning, praying to 
God to give his blessing to the seed ?" This 
instantly brought the charge of Methodism upon 
him. " O, you are a Methodist ^ If you had 
been at our church yesterday, you would have 
heard our parson give them their character." 
" You had a poor errand there," was the reply : 
"if the Methodists are wrong, you ought to 
pray for them to be set right." It was in this 
way that he was constantly scattering seed* — 
not always skilfully ^ yet often seasonahly ; for 
there were many instances . of its falling into 
"good ground." 

He did not always escape with the same 
'triumphant feeling as that with which he with- 
drew from the sower just noticed, in his at- 
tempts at usefulness. Though his knowledge 
was limited within very narrow bounds, yet, as 
far as it extended, his sense of propriety always 
led him to delight in seeing any employment 
attended to in a workmanlike manner. On 
another occasion he perceived a youth turning 
up a piece of land with the ploughs His pa- 
tience, which was occasionally one of his most 
vulnerable parts, being a little touched with the 
carelessness and awkwardness of the lad, he 
shouted out, as he paused a moment to look at 
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him, "How. dare you attempt to plough my 
Lord's land ia that way ?" proceeding to give 
some directions, when he was stopped short by 
him,— thus showing not only his quickness in 
comprehending Samuel's allusion to the Divine 
Proprietor, but his smartness in so promptly 
meeting him in his own character, — " I am 
turning up a howling-green for the devil :" inti- 
mating as much as though any thing done, and 
in any way, was good enough for the purpose 
to which the ground was to4)e devoted. This 
was so much relished by Samuel, that the no- 
tions of agricultural propriety which were flut- 
tering in his imagination, and to which he was 
about to give utterance, broke up like a congre- 
gation of swallows in autumn — took instant 
flight, only to return with the appearance of the 
plough in the course of the ensuing spring ; as 
also did ^11 the moral lessons which he intended 
to found on the employment in which the lad 
was engaged. 

Another fleld of labour opened to him after 
this period, more regular and permanent in its 
character, and much more accommodating to 
his circumstance^. "About the year, 1797," 
says Mr. Dawson, " a plan was laid down jto en- 
gage the talents of all the prayer-leaders and 
eidbiorters in the villages of Garforth, Barwick, 
Kippax, and Micklefield, together with other 
places in the vicinity ; all of whom were to be 
united, and to itinerate through, the whole 
neighbourhood. Brother Hick very readily 
agreed to have his name entered upon the plan* 
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and having a horse at command, he could go to 
the most distant places without difficulty. He 
attended promptly .and conscientiously to his 
appointments, so long as the union existed ; 
and it was this plan that brought hifn to the 
notice of many persons who otherwise would 
not have been acquainted with him, and, laid the 
foundation of his future and more widely ex- 
tended usefulness. After this, his name was 
placed upon the regular local preachers' plan, 
of the PonteAract circuit, the places pf which he 
supplied wiih pleasure to himself and profit to 
the people, to whom he recommended the per- 
son and salvation of Jesus Christ. When 
Micklefield was taken into the Selby circuity his 
name was inserted in the plan of the local 
preachers belonging to that circuit ; but resid- 
ing on the borders of the Selby and Pontefract 
circuits, his name, stood on both plans."* In 
reference to the last particular, Mr. Dawson 
proceeds, " I remember calling upon him one 
day, when he observed that his time was pretty 
Well filled np, saying, * You see I have my 
name upon both Pontefract and Selby plans ;' 
emphatically adding, * there is no living widt 
half work.'' ^* It was his " meat and his drink^ 

* ITiis was consideraUy subsequent to tlie period of 1797, 
when the general plan was made, which associated the 
prayer-leaders with the exhorters. One of SamueFs con- 
lem^raries thinks it was not till 1803 that he was regularly 
admitted on the plan, though he had addressed public assem- 
blies from the time stated as aboye. Prior to the year 1807, 
the plans of the Pontefract circuit were written^; after that, 
they were printed. Selby became the head of a circuit in 
1812. 
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like Him " who went about doing good," to do 
the will of his Father ; and in the execution of 
that will he alone could live. 

The first time he ventured to take a teoi* 
was in a school-room in Aberford, his native 
place ; and it was the one with which he was 
dazzled in his dre^m. The room was crowd* 
ed ; and it is probable that the success of this, 
and a few similar attempts, might have led the 
way for the insertion of his name on the plan 
among " exhorters." That the attempt was 
prior to such insertion, is likely from the fact 
of the person belonging to the school-room 
having joined Mr. Kilham's adherents soon 
after die division^ on the event of which there 
would be but little disposition to grant the loan 
of the place, owing to the state of party feeling 
which was then at the highest point of eleva- 
tion. He had Targe congregations in those 
days ; and when he had no regular appoint- 
ment, he very often, in company with his 
friend WOliam Brandfoot, travelled from ten to 
fifteen miles to a love-feast; — an: example, by 
the way, which is not much to be commended, 
and which becomes criminal — ^though far from 
the case with Samuel — when persons give the 
preference to a love-feast in the countiy to the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper in the town, and 
nearly at their own door. Being now fairly be- 
fore the public, it is desirable that a distinct 
image of the man should be put into the posses- 
sion of the reader, that he may have a more 
correct conception of the personage with whom 
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he passes aldng, instead of being in the pre- 
senco> of a kind of invisible agent, with whom 
he is permitted to converse in the dark, till tb^ 
writer, in the usual biographical mode, and as 
though his pen had been previously employed 
on some other person, is pleased to unveil his 
subject at the ck«ie of his work in the exhibition 
of a summary sketch of his character. The 
subject of this memoir may be considered at 
this period as possessing that which, in the ge- 
neral acceptation of the term, properly consti- 
tutes character, BXid that too perfectly distinct in 
itself. Instead, therefore, pf throwing the mind 
of the reader back, at the close of the book, 
upon that which has grown out of character, and 
not character fi^om.it, he must carry forward 
with him a distinct recollection of the man, 
through which he will be the better prepared 
for all that may follow, as well as judge of the 
likeness given — the one proceeding from the 
other like the tree from the root, the bough 
from the stem, and the fruit from the minor 
branches ; just as character gives rise, to cir- 
cumstances, and circumstances become the 
medium through which the tempers of the mind 
and dispositions of ^ the heart ur& manifested, 
unfolding themselves to others, either as whole- 
some or pernicious ^t«if. 

There was but little that might ,be deemed 
prepossessing in his person. He was tall and 
bony, rising to the height of about six feet. 
Hard labour, and the nature of his employment 
— lowering one arm with the iron, and raising 
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tbe other with the hamoier, while he stooped 
at the anvil — gave a roundness to the upper 
part of his back, and a slight elevation to his 
right shoulder. Hfs hair was naturally light — 
his cottiple:8:ion fair — ^his face full, but-more in- 
clined to the oval than the romid — and his ge- 
neral features small, with a soft, quick, blue 
gray, twinkling eye, partaking of the character 
of his miiftd, twinkling in thought, and sending 
out occasional and' inexpressible natural beau- 
ties, like streaks of sunshine between other- 
wise darkly rolling clouds. 

His mind was peculiarly constructed, and had 
all the effect in preaching and in conversation 
of an intellect broken into fragments— not shi- 
ning forth as a whole, like the sun diffusing 
light and day ; but the Scattered portions shi- 
ning separately, like stars in the heavens ; and' 
these too not silently and slowly stealing otit, 
one by one, but suddenly breaking upon the eye 
in numbers, andirom unexpected quarters, some 
of them but indistinctly visible, and others as 
lovely as Venus in all her glory. He appeared 
utterly incapable of classifying iiis thoughts ;* 

* In the more l«n|^hened extracts given from his papers; 
Ae writer^ has occasionally taken the liberty of transposing 
some of tlie thoughts, for the sake of preserving something 
like unity and order ; attending at the samve time, with the 
strictest scrupulosity, to the tense intended to be conveyed 
to the reader. Samuel wa^ not altogether ignorant of the 
character and extent ^f his intellectual powers, any mdflre 
than of his moral condition. Speaking of him to Dr. A. 
Clarke once, the writer found tl at Samuel had visited him 
at his residence, Haydon Hall, T.«jar Pinner, Middlesex, in 
. !h« neighbourhood of which the doctor sent him to conduct a 
e.-jiovs m*»<»tiTigf-. v IHi « view to rommtinicatn, under God. 
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and it is doubted by the writer, whether any 
mode of mental discipline w;hich could have 
been adopted, even in youth, would have re- 
duced his then comparatively chaotic mind to 
order; and equally doubtful, whether any so- 
ciety, with such a peculiarly constructed mind, 
would have given ease, and grace, and poHsh 
10 his manners. Yet rude, or, perhaps, more 
properly un wieldly, as were the latter, there 
was nothing to offend ; for while persons in the 
middle ranks of life were not at a sufficient 
remove from him ^o form a contrast, those in 
the higher walks of society were instantly ar- 
rested by an undefinable something about him 
which taught them, that that which might not 
iiomport with good taste, was, nevertheless, that 
which ought to be borne,' and by an impression 
in his favour, which wDuld instantly compel every 
high-wrought feeling, and all etiquette, to bow 

a quickening influence to the pieople, for nchich, as an in- 
atrament, he waa toleralily calculated. The doctor had met 
with him at Bristol, in Yorkshire, prior to this period ; and 
related with a degree of pleasantry — for it waa Impossible 
for the most grave to relate some of his conversations with- 
out a slight contortion of the facial nerve — ^his first interview 
with him. Samuel, with his usual openness and simplicity, 
covered with smiles, stepped quickly up to the doctor, shook 
hands with him, and after a few words, artlesaly proceeded 
thus : — " You can get through with preaching better than 
me : 1 cannot 1)ear to be disturbed : I nave but one idtOj you 
see : and if I lose that, why, I have then no more to go to : 
but you, sir, you have a many idea* ; so that if you were to 
lose one, you could pick up another by the way, and go on 
with it." By "one iVIea^*' he meant the leading thougM on 
which he intended to <iw^ 1. While the relation assists 
in the illustfalion of intellei tual character, it shows also ths 
'^-'^^solation which sometimes appeared to himself, occasioned 
want of readin'T, whfn \\v turned his p\& inward. 
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before the untutored blacksmith — entering, he- 
fore he was long in their presence, into the real 
enjoyment of his society and conversation, and 
delightfully embracing opportunities for again 
holding converse with him. To persons in the 
polished circles it was a reUef to the mind to be 
with him — one of those novel scenes but oc- 
casionally, met with in the landscape of life. 
Instead of the dull, monotonous plain, whose 
riehest garb becomes common-place by con- 
stantly gazing upon it, in Samuel it was like 
broken rocks, wood and water ; a piece of moor 
land, with patches of rich soil beneath the 
heath, with here and there. a flower of surpris- 
ing beauty springing up in the midst of the wil- 
derness scene; the whole contributing to show 
the effect o( grace upon nature- — ^and a nature too 
which, without that grace, could never have 
been subdued into any thing like decorum or 
sobriety. This might appear to some, and may 
not improbably be subjected to the charge, as 
partaking a little too much of the pencil and 
colouring of the artist ; as permitting, in the 
real character of romance, the imagination to be 
let loose upon a subject which ought to command 
the graver exercise of reason. The fact is — 
lor not any thing shall be permitted to operate 
to the suppression of truth, and the Christianity 
of the case has nothing to fear in the way of 
consequence — the fact is, that such a man, and 
such a life might — and it is penned with re- 
verence — might, without the aid of imagination, 
without arty art or exaggeration, form the ground- 
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work ot* a lighter exhibition, say — ^a farce ^ to 
the awfully solemn, and splendid ]:epresentation 
of the Christian religion. But then, religion 
had nothing to do in the construction of the 
man's mind — a mind more nearly allied to the 
comic than the tragic, in its operations, and 
whose effects, though perfectly undesigned on 
the partof thei actor, laid a more powerful hold 
upon the lighter than the graver feelings. 
Christianity took the man as it found him, and 
performed upon him its grand work, which is 
not to change the construction of the mind so 
much as its nature; to effect, in other words, 
its illumination and- renovation : nor is it re- 
quisite, to con^are temporal things with spi- 
ritual, in cleansing a building, to change the 
position of either a door or a window. The 
grace of God was observed to lay a strong hand 
upon an otherwise untractable nature-^making 
light shine into darkness, as well as out of it — 
straightening the crookedness oil fallen hu- 
manity — ^planting flowers where nothing but the 
rankest weeds would have grown — forcing by 
an irresistible power, an untaught^ and, in some 
respects, though not in the strongest sense, an 
uncouth being — u|)on society, and compelling 
the wisdom, the wealth, the dignity of this 
world to bow before that being— one, who, 
without the grace of God, would have been in 
danger of being despised, and yet the despisers, 
through that grace, acknowledging the power 
o( the Supreme in a thing of naught* 

This is not ir subject slightly to be dismissed. 
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Samuel Hick was untaught in the school of 
this world ; art would have been lost upon him ; 
he was one upon whom education and polished 
society, as already hinted, could never have 
had their full effect; he seemed formed by na- 
ture, as well as designed bjr Providence, for the 
forge ; and not any thing short of the grace of 
Grod appears to have been capable of construct- 
ing more than a blacksmith out of the materials 
of which he was composed. It was never in- 
tended that the hand of a Phidias should work 
upon him. Such was the peculiar vein, though 
excellent in itself, that it would never have 
paid for the labour. No man with greater self- 
appropriation — ^not even the apostle himself— 
could exclaim, " By the grace of God I am 
what I am .;" or with the poet, " 0, to grace how 
great a debtor !*' • 

Not any thing, however, that has been adr 
vanced on his mental endowments and capa- 
bilities, and as applicable to him as a fallen 
being, in^ common with others of the same 
species, is intended in the least to deny him 
the credit of possessing great openness of dis- 
position, and unbounded generosity. The latter 
was expressed, not always graeefuUif but /<o- 
nestly and warmly ; and like the sea-anemone, 
which feels the first returning wave upon the 
rock, and throws out all its tendrils, his tender 
nature would give forth all its sympathies on 
the slightest intimation of human wo. United 
to uncommon tenderness of heart, there was a 
sincerity and a simplicity which no one could 
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resist, \»hich linked him to every spirit he 
came near, and which, while his own yearn 
ings led him to weep over distress^ to seek it 
out in all its haunts, and to relieve it to the 
leaving of himself pennyless, ever secured to 
him fellow-helpers in any projected work of 
benevolence. And yet, with his own bowels 
of compassion thus yearning over human misery 
— misery both of body and of mind— rhis eyes 
suffused with tears, and his face beaming with 
patriarchal benevolence, melting the hearts of 
those that stood before him, who mingled their 
tears with his — ^it was impossible— such were 
the outbreakings of intellect, such the sudden 
transitions of thought, such his similes for illus- 
tration, such his peculiar mode of expression, 
his half-solemn, half-comic, or undesignedly 
ladicrous representations — it was impossible to 
suppress the smile; and smiles would have 
been actually flickering, like patches of light, 
over the same face down which the big guslung 
tears were seen chasing each other in rapid 
succession. Before a few seconds had elapsed, 
all smiles had subsided, and the listener was 
left almost angry with himself for indulging in 
them, when he was aware that the speaker 
never intended them to appear in company with 
tears on such occasion and on such a subject ; 
and still larger tears would start—the auditor 
' employed in wiping, them away with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

In preaching, as in conversation, he was never 
at " one stay," in reference to subject ; but ever 
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and anoa there were line strokes of wit, teaches 
of keen repartee in his addresses to sinners, and 
occasional beaatiful illustrations of Scripture, 
turning often upon a single thought capable of 
furnishing hints for superior minds and better 
thinking, not only by being themselves im- 
proved in the laboratory of the brain, but by 
leading to another and still nobler train of 
thought, which might ultimately enrich the in- 
dividual, and which — except for having thus 
been struck out by Samuel, like a spark from 
his own anvil— would never have been elicited 
by long and previous study. In this way in* 
ferior minds often become steps by which su- 
perior Intel fects attain a higher character of 
thought. To the uninstructed and depressed, 
his preaching was especially adapted ; and by 
^bringing a great deal of what was familiar to 
the lower orders of society into his actdresses, 
he T^as extensively useful in encouraging and 
raising the minds of the humble poor, who could 
indulge with a relish in such food as he had to 
give, without satiety ; when more costly and 
highly decorated dishes Would have been much 
less savoury. Not a few of his strokes in the 
pulpit were as sudden as those which were 
manifested in his regular calling, when sparks 
as profusely seemed to fly all around, warming 
and enlightening, apd bidding, the profanely 
heedless stand out of the way. 

His language in the pulpit was the same as 
in social life — ^the braadesty and yet, as has 
been already intimated, most closely abhreviaUd 
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West Yorkshire diaUct.; the form^ giving a 
fulness and quaintness to many of his intellect- 
ual clothings ; and the latter operating, to em- 
ploy a homely simile, like a' pair of scissors in 
the organs of speech, clipping a piece from off 
tech word, and not unfrequentiy from the same 
word at both ends.* This to a Yorkshireman, 

* The writer had it once in contemplation to give the 
v^ole of SamuePs remaxlLS in the dialect in Which he spoke. 
But though this would have ^ven greater prominence to his 
character, it might have diminished the effect which it was 
otherwise desirable to produce. Nor is it necessary for 
purposes of accuracy to give a man's pronimeiation in the 
<tar^ he employs. .Fidelity in such a case would be as absurd 
as unnecessary, since it would require every piece of biogra- 
phy to vary according to its subject, from tne peer to the 
peasant An ingenious apology therefore might \te framed 
for honest Samuel, from either Walker's or any other Pro* 
nouncing Dictionary, in- which the eye and the ear are.almost 
perpetually at variance with each other, in the difference 
which subsists between the spelling and the pronunciation oi 
the same word ; and also in the fluctuations in the same 
lans^uage among the same people, at different periods of time. 
A few words from the vocaoulary of the deceased, which 
the reader will find in a Glossary at the front of the volumo, 
as exemplified in his papers, drawn from his conversations, 
&c., will furnish a correct conception of his language, and 
will support a remark made in a preceding page. As the 
language cannot operate as a reflection, against Samuel in 
any other way than that in which the whole of the lower 
grades in society in the west of Yorkshire are participators'; 
and as t\w inhabitants of different portions of the island are 
not exempt from conversational peculiarities and provincial- 
isms, one county or district is as much entitled to the laugh 
as the other, and also forbearance. The following specimen 
of the English language^ in a letter of Robert Waterton, to 
King Henry V., 1«0, dated from Methley,. where the king 
had his lodge, and where Samuel, some centuries afterward, 
moved, conversed, and, in a few instances, entrenched on 
the very same pronunciation with the worthy letter-writer, 
\vill be a curiosity to some renders : — 

'* Os [as] I have conceyvid by iour right honourable lettrea 
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aod particularly one of the least educated, gave 
Samuel aa advantage over many of his bre- 
thren — be always appearing to such a "one like 
an instrument in tune : but to another than a 
Yorkshire ear, the instrument often gave an 
"uncertain sound," the sense being to be ga- 
thered, not from detached parts, but from the 
whole; and as his speech was rather rapid, his 
preaching, to persons unacquainted with his 
provincialisms and pronunciation, had the effect 
of a broken English' from the lips of a foreigner, 
where attention is constantly kept :Up, in order 
to come at the sense of the speaker, and where 
the interest continues to heighten in proportion 
as we are let into the meaning of what is heardr 
To keep perfectly grave through one of his 
pulpit addresses was extremely difficult : yet 
the most grave found it impossible to be angry, 

wrytin at zoiir Cytee, the which I have receyvid right late 
syth Pask [Easter] wyth othhr zour lettres undir zoyur Pryve 
Seale, chai^ng me to assaye by all the mencse [meaas] 
that I kan to exyte and^stirre sych as bene able gentilmen 
wythin the shyre and the contree, that I dwell in, to kome 
[come] ovyr to zowe at zour Wage, armyd and wrayde as 
langys [belongs] to thaire astate, to do zowe servyce, aiyj 
for to certifie als.well to zowe os to zour Counsell of thaire 
aoQwere and thaire will, the wliych zour hegh comaunde- 
ment I have bygune to labour apon and sail trewely forthe 
[lurther] dayly wyth all my myght till I have perfourmd zour 
forsayd comaundement. And upon Wedynsdaye next sail 
zour Justice sitte at Zork pTork] apon the deliverance of 
the Gaole there and a Cession of the Pees [Peace] also, at 
which tyme I suppose to speke with m^ny. of the gentyls 
there, dnd als sone aftyr as 1 maye be answered I sail cer- 
tifie OS zowe base lykid to comaunde me, wytk al^th« 
haste, &c. Writin at zour awne logge at Metheteye the xii 
daye of Aprill zour trewe leige man and subgitte, &c.* 
See Ellis's Original Letters, vol. i, p. 6. 
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because they saw at once there was no design 
to produce a smile on the part of the speaker ^ 
and that he seemed unconscious of its presence 
while there. It resolved itself into a peculiarity 
rather than a fault — an imperfection in the tne^ 
dium o( communication, rather than a sin^ in 
the first instance, in the man ; and hence the 
line of forbearance — forgiveness being uncalled 
for— ran parallel with the failing or infirmity. 

To advocate, in unqualified terms of approba- 
tion, the establishment of such a style of prea^ch- 
ing, would argue as little taste, judgment, skill 
in Christianity, and knowledge of human na- 
ture, as it would, in another view of the subject, 
have been criminal to deny such a man oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, since numbers might have 
remained unbenefited to the same extent by more 
highly polished instruments. The Divine Being, 
who found a place in the Old Testament church 
fpr. the en^ployment of one of the kerdmen of 
Tekoa, and in the New, for a fisherman of 
Galilee, tind a tentmaker of JTarsus,* has 

♦ The writer is aware that it was customary for the 
higher ranks in society among the Jews, as well as the poor, 
to teach their children a trade; it being a maxim among 
them, that *' he who teaches not his son a trade teacltes him 
to be a thief," and that one of the Jewish rabtnes was sur- 
named the Skoemaker, another the Bakery <fc. : nor is be 
less aware that it constitated a part of the education of 
others of the easterns, and was practised down to the timb 
of Sir Paul Ricaut ; the grand seignior, to whom he was 
ambassador, having been taught to make wooden spoons-^ 
taught not only as an amusement, but as necessary to sup- 
port life under adverse circumstances, on any unexpected 
change of fortune : and may be told from hence, that the 
mechanical arts thus connecting themselves, not only with 
"^uk, but with the literature of tne times, ought not to be kfl 
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certainly not altered the constitution of his 
church so seriously as to deny the mechanic 
an official situation in it now 1 He who divided 
public teachers of old into different classes, giv- 
ing " some apostles ; and some prophets ; and 
some evangelists ; and some pastors and teach- 
ers /" not despising" the humbler office of an ex-. 
korter ; does not now surely find human nature 
in such a delightfully improved state as to ren- 
der exhortation useless ? He who tequircd the 
use of from one io ten talents in the days of his 
flesh, does not find the highest number multi- 
plying so fast, certainly, that he cannot, in the 
order of his providence, and in the government 
of his church, furnish employment to persons 

daei^d as a precedent to stippoit tbe modern custom of grant 
ing mechanics ft license to preach the gospel. There are 
two classed of objectors ; and ,ho8e who are not met by one 
example receive a check from another. Some persons con- 
tend tor a systematic, classical edacation, and condemn the 
. smallest interference with the arts, as though they either 
lowered the dignity or oontuminated the purity of the priest- 
hood. Such are referred to the case of St. Paul, who, after 
his consecration to the priest's office, was not ashamed to 
labour with his own hands. The second class of objectors 
include such as would tolerate a literary character, but 
persist in maintaining that the illiterate mechanic has no 
right to asstune the office of a Christian teacher. These are 
directed to the case of Peter — ^Pecer, ^ho could neyer boast 
of a classical education, and yet nnder the tuition of the 
Holy Ghost, could speak of " tudeamedP* men wrutinr the 
Scriptures to their own destruction, establishing by that a 
claim to another kind of learning from that which is taught 
in our public schools — ^without which a man'mr^y be a novice 
in tne things of God, and with which, the unlettered plebeian 
rises, in church affairs, superior to the most erudite who is 
otherwise unschooled in the experimental verities of Chris- 
tianity. It is not a little sinj^lar, that among some of the per- 
sons who object to receive instruction from the lips of a i>oor 
mechanic, there are those who can see no impropriety in a 
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possessed of only jone or two ? Such a ministry, 
owned of God ; and he has deigned to own it ; 
ought to be borne by the more highly gifted and 
cultivated, for the sake of the poor, to thousands 
of whom the preaching of the Village Black- 
smith, and others as unlettered as himself, has 
been of essential service. It may occasion^illy 
produce the blush of Z^amt;^; but, in doing 
this, piety at the same moment is compelled to 
blush at the very life which some of the lite- 
rati lead; and thus blushes- are blushed at in 
their turn ; for what in the one is criminal, in 
the other is an infirmity ; and to see such as in 
the eye of learning appear halt, and maimed^ 
and infirm, rise in arms against the common 

clergyman attending to his elebe through the week. In "A 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Deaneries of Rich- 
mond and Catterick, within the Diocess of Chester, on 
Thursday, July 4th, 1816, by John Headlam, A. M.; Rector 
of Wycliffe, and Deputy Commissary of the Archdeaconty 
of Richmond,'* a^icultwal pursuits ^re highly recommended 
to the cler^. Smce then, Mr. Headlam has been elevated 
to the dignity of an archdeacon^ and one of the clerical agri- 
culturists in the neighbourhood died in a state of insolvency. 
This case— should a second edition of the. Sermon be de- 
manded, should lead Mr. Headlam to reconsider the para- 
graph in which the advice is given. Though such failure 
might be urged ^s a caution ajjainst ministers already set 
apart for the sacred office entering into the business of the 
world, who possess a competency of personal property, or 
are otherwise respectablv supported by their separate 
charges, or as by law establishea ; it could not bo so sue- 
cessiuUy urged against men already engaged in commercial 
pursuits, who received their feall in the midst of such pur 
suite — who, from various causes, may be prevented from 
devoting themselves exclusively to the work — who toil like 
Samuel Hick, without salary — and who have no other way 
of supporting themselves andtheir families, but by nianuaJ 
or other labour. 
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enemy of man, argues, at least, as in civil af- 
fairs, a nobler' public spirit ; a higher degree of 
patriotism ; than is possessed by persons of su- 
perior ability^ who remain inactive, and who 
ought to be led on- by a sense of duty to labour 
for the public good. The monient it is esta- 
blished as a truth, that " God hath" not 
"chosen the fpolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty;'* 
that very moment a substantial plea is instituted 
against the preaching of Samuel Hick. 



CHAPTER V. 

His diligence — The light in which he beheld mankind — 
The substance of a conversation held with Earl Mexboroiigh 
--Samuers circumscril)ed knowledge in nataral history — 
His view« of the Bible — Proois in favour of the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments — His visit to the seat of 
Earl Mexborough — A point of conscience — A patnting— 
Fidelity in reproving sin, at the hazard of being injured in 
his trade — The millennium dexterously hitched in, as- a 
check to pleasure-takers — Three hunting ecclesiastics ren- 
dered the subject of merriment among the titled laity — 
Ministexial fruit a proof of the power of truth, not of a call 
to preach it — Duty on saddled norses viewed as a hardship 
— Samuel's nniore extended labours^Privations — Persecu- 
tions—A poor widow— A conquest over bigotry at Ledsham. 

Beino now recognised as a regular local 
preacher, Samuel conscientiously attended to 
his various appointments, though he was far 
from parsimoniously confining himself to them, 
as if duty proceeded ho further than the limits 
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prescribed to him hy bis brethren. His zeal 
was not to be bounded by the appointments of 
a plan. He observed his appointments as he did 
his regular seasons for private prayer — as duties 
to be performed— ^not to be neglected but with 
peril — and attended to with delight; but extra 
work was like a spepial season for retirement--— 
something out of the regular track — and was 
enjoyed by him as children reVel in the enjoy- 
ment of a holyday. In the Church of Rome he 
would have had the credit of being wealthy in 
works of sup^ererogation. He imitated, on a 
miniature scale, the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, and was " in labours more abundant :" 
and why ? He was in his Master's workf as 
St. John was in his Lord's ^abbath, "in the 
Spirit ;" and in the spirit of the thing itself, too, 
he was always found. 

His zeal, however, as has already appeared, 
was not a mere crackling blaze in the pulpit. 
His workshop was his chapel, Bud many were 
the homilies which he delivered over the anvil 
and over the vice, to both rich and poor. In 
this he was no resp^cterof persons. He looked 
upon every human being as possessed of an im- 
mortal spirit ; depraved by nature ; redeemed 
by Christ ; within the reach of mercy ; and him* 
self as accountable to God for the improvement 
or non-improvement of opportunities of useful- 
ness to them ; and hence, to repeat his own lan- 
guage, he " was always at them," because al- 
ways yearning over themin melting compassion 
Adverting to the more early part of his history 
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he observes, " At this time I feared i^o man, but 
loved all ; for I wanted all to enjoy what I felt. 
I remember Lord Mexborough calling at my 
shop one day to get his horse shod. The horse 
was a fine animal. I had to back him into the 
smithy. I told his lordship that, he was more 
highly favoured than our Saviour, for he had 
lonly an ass to ride on, when he was upon 
earth." The earl suspecting that Samuel was 
not very well instructed in natural history, re» 
plied, " In the country where our Saviour was 
born, the people had rarely any thing but asses 
to ride upon ; and many of them were among 
the finest animals under heaven, standing from 
sixteen to s6vent6en hands high." This infor- 
mation was new; and as grateful apparently 
for the improved condition of his divine Master, 
as for an increase of knowledge, Samuel ex- 
claimed, " Bless the Lord ! 1 am glad to hear 
that ; I thought ,they were like the asses in 
our own c<wntry." "SamuePs simplicity might 
excite a smile ; but there were other biblical 
subjects, which gave him a isuperiority over 
many of his more learned fellow creatures. 
The Bible was better. known by him as a revela- 
tion of- God, on subjects of a spiritual and ex" 
perimentai nature, than as an historical record.* 

* It is stated tbat Dr. Doddridge, -i^hile engaged with his 
ExpositoFr was in the habit of consulting one of the old 
members of bis church on those texts of Scripture, which 
contain in them the heights and depths of Christian ex- 
perience — conduct equally complimentaiy iio the doctor's 
condescension and the venerable man's. piety. The doctor, 
though a pious man himself, knew that experimental religion 
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While Samuel was engaged with the horse, 
the earl, says he, '^. sat down on the. steady 
clog,^' and with great condescension and fami- 
liarity, entered into conversation with him. ** I 
am inclined to think, my good man,'' said the 
noble visitant, "that you iknow somethings 4>f 
futurity! Pray, what becomes of the soul 
when it leaves the body?'- As Samuel had 
no doubt of the divine authority of the Scrip* 
tures himsejf, he took it ^ for granted — ^more 
from the strength of his own faith, than pre- 
suming upon it out of courtesy, as St. Paul 
might have done in the case of Agrippa, when^ 
there was no evidence to the contrary — that 
the earl was also a believet in their truth, and 
proceeded to state, that, in the times of old, 
* there was a certain rich man, which was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day — that this man died 
and was buried-=-that, though the body was 
committed to the dust,^. the soul was sent to 
hell — ^that both would remain till the morning 
of the resurrection — and that, at that period, 
the body and ^oul, which had shared in each 
other's wickedness, should also share in the 

wa» progressive in its character and operations, and beheld 
his hoary auditor as having many years the advance of him 
— beheld him like mellow fruit ready to drop off, or to be 
plucked for heaven. He was aware that he himself wanted 
age and sunning for several passages ; and although ha 
brought all the experience he possessed to bear upon them, 
he suspected there was still something beyond. To his 
own headrhe re<^aired the advantage of the old man's heart ; 
and united knowledge and experience telf upon the under- 
standings and affections of othors. 
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miseries of the damned, and the smoke of their 
torments would ascend for ever and ever : — 
that there was likewise a poor man named 
Lazarus, which was laid at the rich man's 
gate, full of sores — ^that he died too— that 
angels carried his soul to Abraham's bosom-^ 
that the soul would remain there till the great 
archangel's trumpet should sound, when rich 
and poor, small and great, should stand before 
God — and that the soul and body which shared 
in each other's sufferings upon earth, would 
share in each other's joys in heaven." It never 
entered into Samuel's mind to inquire whether 
the narrative came in the shape of a history, or 
of a parable ; and neither was it indeed necesr 
sary to his purpose, as parable is the represen- 
tation of truth — ^truth in the spirity though not in 
the letter : nor had he any thing else in view— 
unless it were that of making the subject speak 
through the *' rich man" to his noble auditor — 
than to establish, in the best way he was able, 
the existence of the soiil, and the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments. If the cha- 
racter before him had been such as to have 
admitted an approach to the probationary cha- 
racter of the " rich man,'^ a thorough knowledge 
of Samuel's intellectual powers would at once 
have destroyed the supposition of any thing 
like design to institute a parallelism; and yet, 
there were few subjects — considering his own 
piety and station in society, and the exalted 
rank of the interrogator — more calculated to 
fix attention, or that could better afford ground 
7 
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for reflection and inference. The earl re- 
marked that he was of the same opinion with 
Samuel himself on the subject of a future 
state, and wished the whole world possessed 
the same faith. 

Having thus received a little encouragement, 
Samuel proceeded to show that something more 
was implied in faith than a bare assent to the 
doctrines of the Bible ; and to gmrd the earl 
against any error, gave him an account of his 
experience, which was as artless in its design 
and detail as that of St. PauFs was seasonable 
in the presence of Agrippa. In evidence that 
it. was taken in good feeling, " he stopped," 
says Samuel, " till I related it, and gave me half- 
a-crown for preaching this short sermon to him.*' 

Not long after this, he was planned to preach 
at Methley, and had some, of the servants of the 
satne nobleman for his hearers, to one of whom 
— a female — -he was uncle. Partly out i)f respect 
to Samuel, and partly to his niece, the servants 
united in inviting him to spend the evening 
with them at the Hall. But before he could com- 
ply with the request, he had a piece of casuistry 
to settle with his own cpnscience. The Earl 
and the family were in the metropolis, and he 
could not conceive how he could live at the 
noble proprietor's expense, without his consent, 
and remain guiltless. This point was soon 
disposed of, by the servants informing him, that, 
during the absence of the family, they were 
" living at board wages." " When I knew that 
they could keep me at their own expense,'* he 
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observes, ^* I went with them, and stopped all 
night." This was one of those punctilious 
movements in social life, which would have 
escaped the notice of multitudes, but upon 
which the eye of an enlightened conscience — 
the guardian of property— instantly flashed, and 
through which the Christian was commanded 
to pause and inquire before he advanced. In 
the course of the next morning Samuel was 
shown through the rooms; but of all that he 
saw, not any thing attracted his attention or 
made an impression equal to a painting of Joseph 
and Mary, the latter of whom was placed upon 
an ass, with the infant Jesus. He instantly 
recollected his conversation with the noble 
owner of the mansion, and knowing little^ of 
books, very innocently, and not unnaturally for 
a person of his cultivation, considered this 
painting as the source from whence the earl 
derived his knowledge. " It was one of the 
finest creatures," says he, " I ever saw ; and I 
thought my lord got his information from it»" 
Then, Mistead of indulging in what was passing 
before the eye, he breaks away in a tangent, 
and shows where his heart is, by adding in the 
next sentence, */ 1 am informed that his lord* 
ship has family prayer, morning and evening ;* 

* This nobleman died in the course of last wintex, (1830,) 
uid was succeeded in his titles and in his estates by his 
SOB, Lord PoUington. It wais to Earl Mexborough that the 
Tillage of Thorner, in which the late Rev. John Pawson was 
bom and is buried, belonged : and his kindness and benevo- 
lence as a mfSster and alandlord were not the only excel- 
lences for which he was beloved, and for which he is still 
had in remembrance. 

?81162 
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and I fully believe, that if Christians of all de- 
nominations were faithful to the grace given, 
both rich and poor M'ould be saved. I am 
privileged with getting into the company of 
gentlemen^ and I never let these opportunities 
slip. I consider it a privilege to speak a ^ord 
for my Master, whom I so dearly love/' 

It wiH be easy to perceive, that his associa- 
tion with persons of distinguished rank only 
extended to transactions in business, and that 
not any thing more than this is intended by 
himself; a circumstance which tends not a 
little to elevate his piety abdve all earthly eoa- 
siderations, as many in a similar sitjuation to 
himself would have shrunk from the discharge 
of what appeared to him to be a Christian duty, 
from a dread of suffering in business by giving 
offence to tKeir employers. An instance of his 
fidelity in this respect — and by no means a so- 
litary one-^was exemplified in his conduct ^to- 
ward Mr. Wh— rt — n,* whose horse had lost a 
shoe in the heat of the chase. Having had 
the horse in the hands of another blacksmith 
only the day before, and being interrupted in 
his enjoyments, he swore at '.he man for having, 
as he supposed, put on the shoe so carelessly. 
Samuel turned to the squire, and without 
further ceremony, told him, that he paid the 

* The widow «nd family of this gentleman resided at 
Aberford. Speaking of the lady, " Samuel," says Mr. 
Dawson.. " stood very high in her estimation. He had full 
liberty to inform her of any case of distress which came 
under his observation ; and on information being given, he 
■■ras frequently made her ahnoner." 
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rent of the shop— that while it was in his hand 
he would not suffer any man to take the name 
of God in vain within its walls — and that if he 
persisted in swearing, he would not set the 
shoe on. He availed himself of the gentle- 
man's anxiety to return to the field, and the 
gentleman knowing' that his enjoyment de- 
pended solely on his attention to the prohibition 
which had just been issued, very prudently de- 
sisted. The compassion of Samuel was excited 
both for the li»rse and for the rider. " The 
poor animal," says he, " could scarcely stand 
till I set the shoe on; and while I was shoeing 
him, I began^ to preachy and said, * It is a pity, 
sir, that these good creatures should ever be 
abused.' " Mr. W., passing over the rebuke he 
had received for swearing, and finding, as he 
believed, the r ground on which he -stood as a 
hunter, somewhat more tenable than that on 
which he stood as a swearer, replied, " The 
dogs were made on purpose to hunt the fox, 
and the horse to follow the dogs." " God," 
said Samuel, who felt that the honour of his 
Maker was interested, "God was never the 
author of sin. He sent these creatures for the 
use of man, not to be abused by him. But the 
time will come,, sir, when the hounds will not 
rutr after the foxes." Mr. W., either not ap- 
prehending his meaning, or disposed to amuse 
himself with the reply, asked, " Do you really 
think that such a time #ill ever arrive ?" " Yes, 
sir," returned Samuel : " it will come, as sure 
as God made the world ; for he has prophesied 
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that the Uon shall lie down with the lamh, and 
that all flesh shail know him, from the least to 
the greatest'* The shoe havij^ig been replaced, 
a period was put to the conversation, when 
Mr. W. very pleasantly tendered him some 
silver, which he refused to accept, saying, " I 
only charge a poor man twopence, and I shall 
charge you, sir, no more." The difference 
which Samuel observed between Earl Mox- 
borough and Mr. W. — having accepted silver 
from the former for a similar oSice, and declined 
receiving it from the latter — shows the acute- 
ness and discrimination occasionally manifested 
by him. " Did he," said Samuel to the biogra- 
pher, some years after, when relating the cir- 
cumstance in reference to Mr. W., " Did he 
think that I was going, to give up my chance 
at him for half-a-*^rown ?" — thus renouncing 
every thing which in his estimation was cal- 
culated to deprive him of the privilege of free- 
dom of remark, and rebuke — though un- 
doubtedly errotieous in the supposition, that 
Mr. W. had any need to have recourse to the 
gift as a bribe. Mr. W. soon remounted, and 
set off to pursue the x^hase. On his return, he* 
pointed Sunuel out to the party that accom- 
panied him, as he passed the shop, and enter- 
tained them with his notions of the Millennium. 
A few days after Mr. W. onagain passing the 
shop on his way to the field, endeavoured to 
divert himself at SamuePs expense, by asking 
with some de^ee of pleasantry, '* Well, do 
you think the dogs will run the foxes to-day ?*• 
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*^ O yes, sir/' replied Samuel, with unexpected 
smartDess, '* the Jews are not brought in yet." 
Mr. W. seemed to have possessed as much 
millennial knowledge as enabled him to com- 
prehend Samuel's meaning, and rode off like a 
person who had been shot at ^y^the archers. 

He was pretty generally known by the 
sportsmen of the neighbourhood, and few of 
them, though partly dependant upon them for 
employment, remained unreproved by him. 
earl C— thi—t was one, among others, who 
had felt the force of some of his sayings, and 
who enjoyed their effects upon others. The 
earl had an opportunity of this kind furnished, 
when several geptlemen were waiting one 
morning for the hounds. " They met anerU 
(opposite) my shop," says Samuel, '* and stop- 
ped till the hounds came." Among the party 
were the lion. C. C — , vicar of K — ,the earl's 
brother; the Rev. W; — , rector of,G — ; the 
late Rev. C— , vicar of A — ; and Dr. E—, who 
follow ed the medical profession at K — . ** It 
came into my mind," continues Samuel, " that 
the three clergymen had no business there." His 
movements generally corresponding with the 
rapidity of his thoughts, he instantly " threw 
down the hammer and the tongs," darted out 
of the shop door, like an animal from a thicket 
of underwood, and appeared in the midst of 
them with his shirt sleeves turned up, his apron 
on, his face and hands partaking of the hue of 
his employment — as fine game, in the estima* 
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tion of some of them, to occupy the lingering 
moipents, till other game should be started, as 
any that could present itself in huhian shape. 
*' Most of them,?' says he, " knew me. I said 
to them, Gentlemen, this is one of the finest 
hunts in the district. You are favoured with 
two particular privileges ; and they are privi- 
leges wluch other districts have iidt." This 
excited curiosity, which was as quickly grati- 
fied.; for the inquiry rektive. to *t pf^vUeges^* 
was no -sooner propose'd, than the answer was 
given — ^** If any of you should happen to slip 
the saddle, and g6t a fall, you have a doctor to 
bleed you, and three parsons to pray ior you : 
and what are these but . privileges ? Three 
PARSONS ! O yes, there they are."^ The odd 
association produced in the minds of some of 

* The three reverend gentlemen were not equally impli- 
cated in an adherence to the chase. With one — ^the first — 
It had become a pauitnt; and though possessed of other 
good qualities, especially benevolence to the poor, vet so 
much did the turf engross his attention that he thought very 
little of setting off for Doncaster and Pontefract races after 
service was aver on a Sunday. The second was not !«• 
markable for following the fox-hounds, and is supposed to 
have proceeded httle further than that of attending to see 
|hem ** throw off." Greyhoimd coursing was less objection- 
able, aa being less hazaindous. The thtrd, the late Air. C, 
like the first, was a genuine lover of the sports of the field. 
He received, however, what would have been sufficient as a 
rebuke for others, before he left the world to give an account 
of his apostleship. On a shooting excursion, his dogs, as 
usual— having i>een well trained— set some partridges; the 
birds started, and .flew oyer a hedge, behind which his 
servant was standing ; he fired :— whether pr no> he winged 
m bird, is not for the writer to state, but it is well know* 
that )« killed his servant. 
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the gentlemen, between hunting and devotion — 
the liuntsmau*s shout and the clergyman's 
prayer, the inconsistency of which not a few 
had light sufficient to perceive, and- of which, 
by the way, we are furnished with a somewhat 
similar ridiculous appearance in some of our 
cathedrals and churches, where some of the 
ancient knights — not-very remaricable for prayer 
during life-^-^re represented as praying in 
marble, booted and spurred, clad in armour, 
with uplifted hands, about to rise to the victor's 
heaven, of which — abstractedly considered — 
the Bible knows as much as that df the. hunter's 
— ^this odd association'^ operated powerfully upon 
the risible faculties, and turned the laugh upon 
the clergymen, who, in the language of Samuel. 
^ lowered their heads, and never spoke a word 
in their own defence," though forw&rd enough 
at other times, and with open front too, to con- 
denm him for occupying any share of the priest's 
office. But right and truth give one man an 
amazing advantage over another ; guilt stands 
abashed in the presence of innocence ; a child, 
under pectiliar circumstance's, becomes a Her- 
cules, and wields truth — though in irony — like 
Elijah, with all the power of the imaginary 
deity's club. Towards one of the divines 
Samuel experienced an unusual leaning of 
spirit ; for he states, that it was " under Mr. 
C — , of A — , that" his " dear mother was con- 
verted t5 God in A — ^b— -d church. The word 
preached," he proceeds, " proved the power of 
God to her soul's salvation. She died happy 
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in God. I do not know that she ever heard a 
Methodist sermon in her life."* 

A nobleman who occasionally courted re- 
mark from Samuel, and who was more disposed 
to tease than to injure him, having told him that 
he ought to be surcharged for placing a saddle 
on his cart-horse on the Lord's day ; he imme- 
diately threw back upon his noble implicator 
the mischiefs of the chase ; stating^ that there 
would be a greater propriety in. surcharging his 
lordship Mmself for breaking down the hedges 

* To ai^e, from hence, that a Christian minister is at 
hberty to pursue what line of conduct he pleases^ because 
the Divine Being may vouchsafe to honour his ministiy 
with success, as though he thereby sanctioned the proceed- 
UkfSfi of the man, would be -absurd. Trviky and the medivm 
of its conveyance, are two distinct things — as much so as 
the water and the conduit through which it passes ; nor are 
any o^ the cleansing effects or refreshing qualities of the 
water to be ^attributed to the instrument of communication, 
as any other medium of conveyance, whether of wood, lead, 
or silver, would have equally served the purpose, and the 
effects had beei^ produced as easily without as with the one 
employed. This may be carried even a little further; for it 
^ would be no difficult matter to prove, that ministerial fniit is 
not an exclusive proof of a call to the ministry. Open this 
door, and the greatest latitude is given to female preaching. 
Fruit — independent of other evidence — Is only a proof of the 
power of truth — ^not a call \o preach it. Truth belongs to 
God, and he will honpur his own truth whoever maybe the 
instrument employed to deliver it. Should the instrument 
himself be unconverted, he will receive the honour which the 
scaffolding receives from (he buUdert when it has served his 
piirpose, in contributing itit share to the completion of the 
erection — be thrown aside as constituting no part of the 
goodly edifice. This is not intended to apply to the clergy- 
man m question, however much out of place in the field, but 
to protect the simple-hearted from deducing false inferemcea 
from apparently legitimate, hut, in point of fact, otherwise 
false premises. . 
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of the farmer, tlian that he should be surcharged 
for saddling his horse, riding peaceably along 
the king's highway, and going about doing good 
by preaching the gospel. The knp of the case 
was not what occurred to Samuel : he looked 
at it with the eyes of a Christian, without con- 
necting with it for the moment, the relation in 
which he stood^ to the British Constitution as a 
subject ; and although he would have yielded to 
no man in point of loyalty, and no man was 
more ready to pay the taxes imposed upwi' by 
gOTemment than himself; yet this was a case, 
like many others^ of which he could only see 
one bearing ; and that was a bearing of hardship. 
The naked principles of good and evU arranged 
themselves on opposite sides, and so completely 
was his mind absorbed with these, that all the 
reasoning that could have been employed, would 
never have made die subject appear otherwise 
than as unreasonable to him — that one man 
should be permitted to do evil^ and that another, 
from the purest motives, at. his own cost, and 
with his own horse, should not be permitted to 
proceed in his. own way to do good, without an 
extra <;harge. To have suggested that his lord- 
ship had to pay for his pleasure, by a tax upon 
both his dogs* and horses, would not have re- 

* It would hftve been a little amusing to have witnessed 
Sanraers feeling^, and heard his remarks on the following 
items occasioned by British devotion to dogs. In a parlia- 
mentary paper, ordei-cd to be printed, it ai^ears that the 
total number of dogs of different descriptions (exclusive of 
Mujks of hounds) upon which duty was paid in the United 
amg^om, during the year ending 5th April, 1829, w^a 
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moved the impression of hardship from the 
mind of Samuel. His logic was simple and 
untrammelled by legal subtleties. His reply 
would have been, that his lordship had no right 
to do evil, though he paid for it — that creation 
belonged to his divine Master — ^that man was 
in misery — ^that he himself, as a servant of the 
Most High, was commanded to do good unto 
all men-- and that,, to the performance of acts 
of mercy, not only should " every let or hin- 
derance" be removed out of the way, but every 
person should contribute to the furtherance of 
such work^— forgetting that if all w^re contri- 
butors, there would be an end to receivers — and 
that in forming laws for the multitude, it was 
impossible so to construct them as not, in certain 
cases and under certain circumstances, to bear 
hard upon a few individuals. If any class of 
men had. a right to institute a claim to exeinption 
from such a tax, it wad such men a? Samuel 
Hick; and had our legislators deemed exemption 
prudent, there is no doubt that to such men it 
would have been extended. 

Many of the circuits continued very exten- 
sive long after Samuel was admitted on the local 
preachers' plan, and sufch were his "outgo- 

353,058. The amount of daty paid upon them was 1 87,581 1 
The packs of. hounds upon which duty Was paid amounted 
to 69 ; the duty on eacn being 36/, the sum total amounted 
to 2,484?. The duty paid upon dogs within the bills of mor* 
-tality was 15,307/. — To have given a rough calcalation of 
not only the tax upon hounds and horses, but the expenses 
of purchase/keep, keepers, &c., Samuel \^Quld have pitied 
the man who could spend so much upon so little. 
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ings/' occasioned by the ardour of his zeal, 
that a horse became absolutely necessary, in 
order to enable him to accomplish his " labours 
of love." As an exemplification of part of his 
toil and of his treatment, he observes, '*Jn 
Aose days there were not many nobl«, not 
mapy rich called. For ^my own part, I have 
travelled many scores of miles,* and neither 
tasted meat nor drink till I got home [in the 
evening.] 1 have very often had snowbaHs 
thrown at me, and been abused by the enemies 
of the cross of Christ : I have been tuftied out 
of places where I have been preaching, by the 
clergy and the magistrates : but, bless the Lord, 
I have lived tq seo better days." After noticing 
the cessation of persecution, he again, by a^ 
sudden transition of thought, turns to his favourite 
subject — ^the grand Millennium, which appears 
like a vision breaking upon his '* gifted sight,*' 
and *' more golden bright than the rich, mom on 
Carmel" — in a vision often repeated, in which 
there was to him,, in the language of the poet, 
" a mingling of all glorious forms"-— of " angels 
riding upon cloudy thrones, and saints marching 
all abroad like crowned conquerors :" nor had 
the fair poetical Jewess, so finely portrayed by 
Milman, in his " Fall of Jerusalem," more de- 
lightful visions, when " nightly visitations" 
poured over her mind, " like the restless waters 
of some pure cataract in the noontide sun," than 
had Samuel Hick of "the latter-day glory," 
toward which he- was constantly turning, like 
the sun-flower, toward the orb of day, and in 
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tho Splendours of which he was constantly bask- 
ing and brightening. 

Whatever might have been the leingth of the 
journey, and whatever the fare with which he 
was treated^ the spirit of Samuel remained un^ 
broken, his gratitude unabated. He had bread 
to eat of whieh the world had no knowledge ; 
the religion of the'soul appeared^to bear up the 
animal frame, and to render it frequently insen- 
sible to pain, and want, and toil. The hut 
afforded him . higher entertainment than the 
dwelling/s of the wealthy. The following re- 
lation furnishes an insight into his spirit. " I 
remember," says he, " I was planned to preach 
at Hemsworth* once, and being a stranger in 
the town, I inquired where the Methodist 
preachers put up their horses. I was informed 
that there was not any body in the place that 
would take them in ; btit that a poor man re- 
ceived' them at the common side. I went to 
my INN, and found a place to put up my horse, 
which they had built on purpose for the preachers' 
horses. When 1 got into the house, I soon 
found that the poor people had Jesus Christ with 
them. They were glad to see me, and to re- 
ceive both me and my horse. The^e dear 
friends had a great many enemies, because of 
their taking in the preachers. The people 

* In 1811 and 1812, when the writer v^as in the habit of 
visiting the'village, in which there was then a neat Wesleyan 
chapel, it was in ihe Bamsley circi^it. At the period re- 
ferred to by Samuel^ it was probably connected with Leeds 
Wakefieldj or Pontefract. It is about six miles from Pon 
lefract, and fifteen from Mtckleficld. 
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who had suppli€d them with milk refused to 
let them have any more; and the publicans 
would not let them have yeast fbr their br«ad. 
They were also in a strait for food for the 
preachers' horses. The poor woman begged a 
few Icmd enjis of grass, got it dried^ and pre- 
served it ; and she gleaned a little corn in- the 
fields. She made us very comfortable. Some 
time after this, I was again planned for the 
same place. The Lord had opened the hearts 
of some of the farmers, and they opened their 
houses ; but I went to my old inn at the com- 
mon side. The woman cried for joy to see me. 
She said she was sorely troubled, because the 
preachers had left her house : but I told her not 
to be troubled about it — that she would get her 
reward for her labour of love. I went to the 
same plape about thirty years after this, ^nd 
found the same widow. She was very happy 
in her soul. We see that the Lord is as good 
as his promise, * Them that honour me I will 
honour' — *With long life will I satisfy' them, 
* and show' them * my salvation.' She was 
very glad to see me ; arid I told her that I would 
put her into my life for a memorial of her love 
to the preachers and their beasts. It was like 
the widow's mite." 

The simplicity of the man is at jnce seen, in 
telling the aged matron that she should occupy 
a place in the memoir of his life ; and that he 
intended nothing more in what he termed his 
" Life," than to«how forth the goodness of God 
to himself and others, will readily.be credJted • 
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nor shall his innocent intentions, though border- 
ing upon the childishness of simplicity, in re- 
ference to the poor widow, cease to be fulfilled 
to the very letter. ** Ruth the Moabitess" did 
not cleave closer to " Gop" and his "people'* 
than did this poor woman; nor did the young 
widow appear more interesting to Boaz among 
the " reapers," than did this gleaner in the corn- 
fields to Samuel Hick. He, however, in Con- 
soling her for the loss of the preachers, seemed 
to be unaware that he was furnishing a sub- 
stantial reason, in his notice of some of the 
farmers ha>ing "opened their houses," why 
they should take up their abode elsewhere ; a 
point npon which many would have fastened, 
and would from thence have argued the pro- 
priety .of relieving her of a burden — ^though 
deemed by her a privation — which she had so 
long and so nobly borne, and which others, 
now made willing in the day of gospel power, 
were equally ready, and much more able to 
bear than herself. For complimentary as it had 
been for a poor widow, like her of Zarephath, 
whose "cako" and "cruse" never failed, to 
supply the wants of the prophets of the Lord, 
it would have reflected little honour on the more 
wealthy to have looked on with a stupid in- 
difierence, and to have permitted its con- 
tinuance. Some of the very first expressions 
uttered by the new-horn soul are, " What shall 
we do ?" These -are the mere nursery ex- 
pressions of the babe, in reference to the cause 
of God. Some persons, it is true — not very 
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remarkable for self-denial, or turning tho good 
tldngs of this life aside when within their 
reach — would have availed themselves of the 
opportunity of exuding a little bad feehng, by 
insinuating that the preachers were al^vays on 
the alert to better their condition. But (he very 
fact of their having stooped so long to lodge in 
the hovel, of their readiness to accommodate 
themselves to any fare^ however scanty, and 
to any situation, however humble, while labour- 
ing to promote the happiness of their fallow- 
creatures, shows that they carried about with 
them the spirit of self-denial, and have it yet at 
hand whenever Providence opeps the door and 
bids them enter: and the wailings of the widow 
for their loss are evidence of their worth ; for, 
having been cheeced by their presence, their 
advice, and their prayers, on the social hearth- 
stone, she sighed and wept at their removal ; 
and sighed the more, as she ^ valued their 
society. 

Samuel took his own way of consoling her, 
and directed her at-tention to the *' recompense 
of reward" for what she had done. And it was 
here, both as to subject and place, that he was 
in his element. To behold him thus, in one of 
his happiest nioods, the reader has only to 
sketch a thatched cottage, tottering, like its in- 
mate, with age ; its whitewashed walls and mud 
floor ; a few homely pieces of furniture, impaired 
by long-continued use; Samuel himself seated 
upon the remains of an old oaken chair, on the 
opposite side of the fire to the good old woman ; 
8 
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Mere talking of the joys of the heaven to which 
they weie both hastening, i;hrowing a beam of 
sunshine into the heart of her with whom he 
conversed, and which seemed dead within hfer, 
till he stirred it into life. Now he crouched 
forward, with the crown of his head toward 
the fire^ — ^his eyes fixed upon' the ground — ^his 
elbows occasionally supported by his knees — 
the palms of his hands turned upward — ^his 
thumbs and^ fore-fingers in constant motion, as 
though he were in th« act of rubbing some fine 
powder between them, in order to ascertain the 
quality; or like some of our elderly matrons at 
the distaff, twisting the, fibres of the fiax into a 
thread — dropping for a moment the conversa- 
tion — next chiming in with a few notes of 
praise — again taking up the theme of Christ and 
future glory — his face meanwhile glistening 
through the - rising emotions of his soul — ^his 
hands now gliding into quicker action — the 
fountains of the beating heart breaking up — tiU 
at length, elevating his frame, and with his 
eyes brimming with tears, he seems to throw, 
by a single glance, all the tenderness of his soul 
into the bosom of the ~object of his solicitude, 
which at once soflens, animates, and transfixes 
the eye of the beholder in grateful return upon 
himself for the conversational benefits thus con^ 
ferred. 

One of the cases to which Samuel refers, 
when he states he had been " turned out of 
places by the clergy," occurred in his own 
neighbourhood. On the death of Lady Betty 
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Hastings, and tbe termination of the Rev. W. 
Sellon's labours at Ledsham, the living was 
given to a young clergyman, in a deficate state 
of health, who came from London to take pos- 
session, and who, in his first sermon, made a 
warm attack upon enthusiasm, and denied the 
influences of (he Holy Ghost, stating, that there 
had been no such thing as inspiration in the 
world since the apostolic age. To this he 
might hare been led, from a persuasion that 
the people had been deluded into the belief of 
such things through .the mistaken piety, as he 
supposed, of her ladyship, land the preaching 
of his predecessors. But while thus prqciaim- 
ing his own nakedness of soul, of every hal- 
lowed influence, the poor people, " clothed 
with the Spirit of holiness," were better in- 
structed, and instead of being satisfied with this 
collegjian, sent for the "Village Blacksmith," 
to build them up in the faith of Christ.* 

* The people^s choice, in this case, must remind tho8» 
who are acquainted with the facts of Mr, Baxter*? account, 
in the Prefajce to his Disputations, pp. 186-7, of the election 
of Alexander. When Gregory conferred with the church 
respecting the choice of a pastor, several of the people were 
for having a man of rank and splendid abilities ; but re 
collecting that the prophet anointed David, a shepherd, to be 
king over Isra>el, he requested them to look among the lower 
orders of society, and to see whether a person could not be 
found, possessed of piety and ministerial qualifications. 
This was received with indignation by several of the in- 
habitants of Comana; and one lofty-spirited gentleman, 
whose views as little accorded with those of Gregoij as 
they would have done with those of the little Christian flock 
atLedsham, in after ages, told the worthy bishop, by way of 
derision, that if he wished Ihem to take a person from the 
scum of the people, they might as well select Alcxamler the 
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Samuel yielded to their entreaties ; but fbund 
it difficvdt to obtain : a house to preach in, as 
nearly ev#ry house was under clerical in- 
fluence, and those who sent foir him were afraid 
of incurring the clergyman's displeasure. A 
good woman at length obtained the consejit of 
her husband to lend tibieir house for the occasion, 
indifferent to consequences. A congregation 
was soon assembled, and Samuel commenced 
with singing and prayer. During the isecond 
hymn, a noise was heard at the door, when 
Samuel left hi|s standi and went to inquire into 
the cause. He was met at the entrance by 
the clergyman, accompanied -by ^another gen- 
tleman, to whom he announced himself as the 
preacher. 

Clergyman. " We want none of your preach- 
ing here,' and ate resolved not to have it." 

Satnuei, " Sir, I preached the gospel hero 

collier from their ranks. Gregory took the hint, and sent 
for Alexander, who appeared before them, ragged in his 
apparel, and besmeared, like Samuel, with the filth of his 
employment, exciting the laughter of the less sedate among 
the assembly. The bishop soon perceived him to be a man 
of both talent and piety ; and after withdrawing with him« 
and instructing him how to act, returned, to th« assembly, 
and delivered a discourse on the nature of the pastoral ofilce. 
It was not lon|^ before Alexander, who was a comely-look- 
ing man, was again presented to the brethren, washed, and 
attired in the canonicals of the episcopal order, and vtas 
chosen — collier as he had been — ^bishop of Comana, with 
only one dissenting voice ! Though there is no doubt, that 
Alexander was by tar Samuel's superior in point of inteUect, 
yet the coal, the smoke, and the soot haa an amazing in- 
iluence on the more elegant in both coses ; and the Wesley an 
body was as great a hTlp to the latter as Gregory was to th# 
former. 
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before you were bom, and 1 will live to preacli 
it when you are gone." 

Cier, "I tell you, I will not suffer you to 
preach here. This house is my property." 

Sam. *' Why, sir, you do not preach the 
gospel to the people, for you deny inspiration ; 
and no man can preach it but by inspiration of 
the Spirit of God." 

CUr. '* I discharge you from preaching in 
thi6 house." 

To this authority Sat^uel reluctantly sub- 
mitted, as it would have been imprudent to en- 
courage the occupants to persist in resisting their 
landlord : the people were therefore dismissed. 
The clergyman, however, mistook his opponent, 
if he concluded thM the field was his own , 
for though the preacher was driven from the 
house, he was not driven from his purpose. 
On returning home, he wrote a long, faithful 
letter to the reverend gentleman; informing 
him, in connection with the admonitions sent, 
that on the following sabbath he should again 
visit Ledsham — occupy a piece of waste land 
in the village, to which he could lay no claim, 
as it belonged to -the lord of the manor — and 
should there, in his own cart, preach to the 
people ; giving him an invitation at the same 
time to attend, and to correct him in any .thing 
he might advance contrary to the Scriptures or 
the Book of Common Prayer. As he made jno 
secret of either his letter or his intentions, the 
report of his visit to Ledsham, in defiance of 
the newly inducted minister, soon spread among 
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the neigbbouring villagers. The day arrived — 
the people flocked to the place from a circle of 
somd miles. Samuel, after unyoking his horse, 
appeared in his cart, occupying it as a pulpit 
for the. occasion, accompanied by four local 
preachers — the air rang Avith the song of praise 
. — and a gracious influence attended the word. 
The clergyman and his lady stood at a distance 
hearkening to what was said. Samuel, to- 
ward the close, told them that he tov^d the 
Church, and hoped that, << as soon as the bells*' 
gave " ov«r tinklinff,^ they would accompany 
him, and join in its service. " We all went," 
he observed, *^ and I never saw a church so 
full in my life. The aisles^ the communion- 
place, and bell-house, were all craipmed full. 
What was best of all, the clerk was on our side, 
and gave out a hymn tune. Such glorious 
music I never heard in a church before. The 
parson, poor young man ! was overfaced with 
us, and could not preach ; so that he , had to 
employ another person." As a substitute is not 
so easily obtained, in an emergency of this kind, 
in the Establishment as among the Dissenters, 
it is probable that the person was prepared for 
the duties of the day, mdependent of this cir- 
cumstance, and that Samuel attributed to the 
congccgation that which originated in indispo- 
sition. This is the more likely, from what 
Sftmuel adds : — " The poor young man went 
off to London next morning, where he died, and 
was brought back to be buried about six months 
after." This fact, taken in connection with 
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Samuel's declaration, *' I preached the gospel 
here before you were born, and .will live- to 
preach it when you are gone,'* falls upon the 
heart with peculiar solemnity. /It ought not be 
omitted, that- the clergyman beckoned the 
churchwarden to hrm after the servicie, and 
stated that he had inquired into the character . 
of the old blacksmith— ^found that he was a 
very good man — and wished him to be in* 
formed from himself, that he might preach in 
the village whenoTer he judged proper. 



CHAPTER VI. 

His 'qualification^ for soliciting pecuniary aid— An im- 
successiul application to a clergyman— ^Relieves his circuit 
from a debt of seventy pounds — His anxi«ty to obtaia a 
chapel at Aberford — A raiser, and his maimer of addressing 
him— A chapel erected — Contests with different avaricious 
characterS'^A visit, to Rochdale — Administers seasonable 
relief to a preacher's /amily — ^His Scriptural ri«ws of charity 
—Supplies a poor family with , coals^— Rerales part of a 
company of soldiers on a forced march— An amusing do- 
mestic scei)e — Visitation of the sick — Gives up the use of 
tobacco from principle — His indisposition, and Jnattentioa 
to the advice of his medical attendant— The >good effects of 
his state of mind upon others— Raises a stri>scription for a 
poor man — Relieves a poor female^-His lOve to the mis- 
sionary cause — Origin of missionary meetings among the 
Wesleyans. 

Such was the native restlessness of Samuel's 
character, that, like quicksilver, the slightest 
impulse propelled and continued him in motion. 
With the exception of sleep, or the utter ex« 
haustion of his physical powers he scarcely 
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knew a paus« in the work ©f God. This 
prpmptitudie to (be serviceable to others, the 
general esteem in which he was held, together 
with a peculiar, fitness for benevolent enter- 
prise—the latter of which was founded . on his 
own generpsity—^his simplicity of manners, a 
certain straightfot wardress, which knew no 
fear, and saw no difficulties, rendered him a 
desirable person to engage in any purpose of 
soliciling pecuniary aid. Accordingly^ he was 
selected by a committee formed for the occasion, 
and was commissioned to go threugh the circuit 
in which he resided, to collect subscriptions in 
order to .relieve it from its^ financial embarrass- 
ments. Clothed with proper authority, and 
furnished with a bopk in which to enter the 
names of his subscribers, he went forth with 
the fxeshness and spirit of the husbandman 
entering for the first time in the season into the 
harvest-fi^ld. He saw the fields white, and in 
his view had nothing to do but put in the sickle. 
He found few obstructions ; and among those 
few — created, by the way, by his own impni- 
dence — he records one which may be consi- 
dered more amusing than vexatious. 

" I went to Ricall," says he ; " and as I pur- 
posed going to all the houses iu the town, I 
thought there would be no harm in calling upon 
the Church clergyman. I did so ; and found 
him in his garden. I presented my book, which 
ho gave me again, and looked at me." The 
look would have had a withering efTect upon 
many of Samiicrs superiors ; but the same spirit 
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md yiews which emboldened him to make the 
application, supported him in the refonff with 
which he met. ''I am surprised/' said the 
clergyman, '* that you should make such a re- 
quest ; that you should ask me to support dis- 
senters from the Church of England !'' Samuel 
instantly interposed with, " No« sir, we are not 
dissenters ; the church has dissented from us. 
The Methodists are good churchmen, where 
the gospel is preached. And as for myself, I 
never turned my back on a brief when I went 
to church." Though wiser heads than his 
own would have found it difficult to charge dis- 
senterism upon the Church, except from Popery, 
he was correct in his denial of the application 
of the epithet to the Methodist body. The 
retort was more equitably supported when he 
defended himself, by adding, to his reverence, 
'* I think there is no more harm in you helping 
to support us, than there is in us helping to 
support you." The clergyman here very pro- 
perly- took shelter under the wing of the state — 
his only ground of defence — by replying, " You 
are obliged to support us ; the law binds you to 
do it.'* Samuel, in return, resorted to the only 
code of laws with which he had "any acquaint- 
ance, and which he consulted daily — ^the 
Christian code — sajring, " Ours is a law of 
love ; and if we cannot all think alike, we must 
all love alike." He concludes, on retiring with 
his Wesleyan " Mef,'^ which met with a 
better reception elsewhere,^ " We parted after a 
long coptest ; and although I did not get any 
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money from him, I would not have taken five 
shillings for my cause ;" or, as in all probability 
he meant, the opjpprtunity he had just had of 
pleading and supporting it. 

His summary, of his labours^, treatment, and 
success, during the remainder of his tour, is 
worthy of notice : "I had a very good time ia 
going around the circuit — ^had very kind friends 
— ^preached and prayed — and got seventy pounds 
toward the debt. While employed in this 
noble work, I got my own soul blessed ; and I 
grew like a willow by the waterside* I got 
many a wet shirt, and many a warm heart ; and 
while I was begging for itioney, I did not for- 
get to pray for the sOuls of my fellow»creatures." 

Some money which .had been lent upon -a 
chapel in th^ neighbourhood some time after 
this, being about to be called in, Samuel felt 
very uncomfortable lest the sum should not -be 
forthcoming when required. Relief seemed tu 
present itself in a moment, while musing in his 
shop. He laid aside his tools — went into ihe 
hpuse — washed — ^and . attired himself in his 
best apparel. His friend, Mr. R., surprised to 
see him Uius habited, inquired, " Where are 
you going, Samuel ?" " I am bown (going) to 
Frystone, to get some money for the chapel," 
he replied. " Of whom ?" it was asked. ".Of 
Mr. — ," was rejoined.. Mr. R., knowiiig 
the gentleman, and <;Qnsidering him from his 
prejudices and habits, to be a very unlikely 
person for such an application, endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his journey. His entreaties 
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were fruitless : Samuel set off — obtained an in- 
terview with the gentleman — was courteously 
received — ^and after naming the object of his 
mission, the circumstances in which the trus-~ 
tees would be placed, and the nature of the 
security, was told that the money was at his 
service at any hour. Samuel returned de« 
lighted, and it is doubtful, whether any man 
besides himself woidd have obtained relief 
from the same source. Mr. R. had given all 
up in despair. 

Samuel Hick was a man who would not 
solicit charities from others, in order to save 
himself, or even a loan, which he would not 
have cheerfully advanced^ provided he had 
the amount in his possession. He gave to the 
extent of his abi^ty, and might even -^be asso- 
ciated with those of the Corinthians who, '* be- 
yond their>.power, were willing of themselves" 
to impart gifts to others. Many interesting in- 
stances of liberality^ mightHbe selected from 
different periods of his personal history, and 
here concentrated. As specimens of others 
which must he;nceforth remain curtained from 
earthly gaze, the following charities, without 
attending to any chronological arrangement, 
will tend to illustrate one of the more important 
traits in his character. 

He had long looked' upon Aberford, his birth- 
place, as his Redeemer had beheld Jerusalem 
— with the compassionate emotions of a soul 
alive to the spiritual dangers and necessities of 
&e inhabitants. His wish to see a Wesleyan 
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chapel erected in it amounted even to- anxiety, 
if not pain. In the year 1804, his wife had 
JC200 left her by a relation. This was placed 
by the side of the fruits ,of his own industry, 
and the union gave the appearance of wealth 
in humble life. As his property increased; so 
did his ansdety for a place of worship at Aber- 
ford ; and he at length declared, that if not a 
farthing should be contributed by others, rather 
than the village should be without a chapel, he 
would give the je200 which he had lately re- 
ceived. He stated his views and feelings to 
Mr. Rhodes,* and remarked, that he thought he 
could procure a piece of ground from a gentle- 
man, who, though a Methodist, had not come 
so far under the influence of its spirit as to 
subdue the covetousness of his nature.f Mr. 
Rhodes intimated to him, that he doubted his 
success 4n the direction toward which he was 
looking, unless the old geiitleman was either 
about to die, or some extraordinary chai^ge had 
taken place in the disposition of his heart. 
Samuel was not ta be diverted from his pur- 
pose : he could have rendered nugatory, by a 

♦ Thi» Tenerable man, who was living when the 44th 
page of the first edition of this memoir was in the press, 
has since joined the world of spirits. " He died May 16th/* 
says Mr. Dawson, "and entered the same heaven with 
Samuel." 

t Samuel had some odd notions and expressions relative 
to such characters. ^ Xiooking abroad at the fine feeling of 
benevolence which had gone rorth, and not often associating 
with persons of a paraimonious disposition, he exclaimed to 
a friend one day, " The breed of misers is nearly run out, 
and not one of the few that are living dare §et married, so 
that in a little time we shaM see no vnoro of them.*' 
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single jjentence — " The Lord has the hearts of 
all men in his own keeping*^ — ^all the reason- 
ing of the most skilful logician — could hare dis- 
sipated every doubt like mist before the sun. 
Away he prpceeded to the late Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne, Bart., the lord of the - manor, in 
order, in the first instance, to obtain permission 
to procure stone upon Hook Moor, since without 
builditng materials the land would not have an- 
swered his purpose. This was readily granted. 
He ne^t proceeded- to the gentleman loaded 
with " thick clay," who was instinctively led to 
raise objectionib against the proposal. Samuel, 
ia perfect keeping with the other portions of his 
thinkings and remarks, combated every objec-^ 
tion, not in the detail, but with one of his whole- 
sale sweeps—^" The land is the Lord's; you 
are only ih& occupier ; nxxd. the Lord wants some 
of his own land to build his own house upon." 
Mr. T., who already had the " nine points" in 
law on his side, was t;ot to be subdued by a 
single blow in the onset ; nor was Samuel to. 
abandon himself tso , despair by the notion of 
possession, as he could have instantly conjured 
up the argument jpf death to dispossess the 
occupant. Such, however, were the irresistible 
appeals of one untutored miiid upon another, 
such Samuel^ importunity, that, the miser in 
the man actually gave^ way before him, and the 
old gentleman told him, that he thought he 
should not live much longer, and would there- 
fore let him have the piece of ground which he 
had selected for the purpose. Samuel went 
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home rejoicing ; but his joy, alas ! was of short 
duration ; it was like the ibid of a cloud, which, 
by suddenly opening and reclosing, only veils 
the heavens with additiomd' darkness: the 
miser started into life again during his absence, 
the proprietor altered his resolution, and every 
hope was frosted. All, however, was not lost. 
** It is but justice to state," Mr. Dawson ob- 
serves, ** that though Mr. T. died before a chapefl 
vi^as erected at Aberford, yet he expressed a 
wish to his executors that they should give 
five pounds toward such erection, should one 
at. any future period be built. With this re 
quest, though only orally delivered, they cheer 
fully complied." 

About eight years after this, there was ? 
favourable- opening for a chapel, which Samuel 
promptly embraced. He was desirous, however, 
of associating Martha with him in this charity ; 
and having more confidence in his God than in 
himself, he retired to pray, that her heart raight 
be prepared for its exercise. On withdrawing 
from his privacy, ^nd appearing before her, he 
scarcely felt satis^ed respecting his success, 
and again retired without opening his mind on 
the subject. He prayed — ^he believed — ^and 
rising from his knees, . descended from the 
chamber in confidence. Martha knew that a 
chapel was on the eve of being built ; and the 
moment now arrived for ascertaining the tem- 
perature of her charity. Samuel opened the 
business : " You know, \ye are bown to have 
a chapel at Aberford, Matty, and we must give 
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•omething to it ; what do you think it should 
be ?" ** Well," returned Martha, whose proper 
character only required a fitting occasion for 
disclosure, " We mun gee summut haunsom." 
Never did music sound sweeter to the human 
ear than did this sentence to Samuel; who was 
instantly in tears. But there was still a degree 
of uncertainty remaining, in reference to the 
standard which each had separately, and pri- 
vately, fixed upon, as reaching the point, which, 
in their circumstances^, was deemed something 
handsome. Samuel, tl^erefore, solicitous to come 
to a conclusion, asked, " And what shall it 
be ?" " Twenty pounds,'' replied Martha. This 
was almost too nmch for his feelings, not only 
on account of the generosity displayed, but be- 
cause it was the very sum upon which he him- 
self had previously determined; and the oppor- 
tunity for noticing it is the more readily em- 
braced, in order to place Martha's character in 
a correct light. It was intended as the dwelling- 
place of her God — it was a charity in which 
immortal spirits were concerned — and was also 
to be erected in the^birth-place of her husband. 
A gentleman farmer undertook the work of 
soliciting subscriptions for its erection, and 
Samuel had the unspeakable pleasure of seeing 
it rise in the face of the sun, V3ring with all 
around it for neatness and accommodation. 
Samuel had the honour of laying the first stone, 
upon whic^ he devoutly knelt, and most fer- 
vently prayed for the blessing of God upon the 
house which was to overshadow it : " And as 
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he offered the first prtg^er upon the firH sUme 
that was laid;" so, says .Mr. Dawsoa, ''in the 
pulpit of the same chapel^ he preached his last 
sermouy and poured forth his last pubUc proper 
for the jwrosperily o( Zion." The chapel was 
crowded on the occasion, and a collection made 
by him in the evening, for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expense of cleaniBg, lighting, <$&e*, 
which far exceeded any suiti that had been ob- 
tained for the same object befoire ; the. auditory 
thus, both by their attendance, and liberality, 
rendering that homage which they would have 
paid him, had they been certain he was about 
to make his exit, and expected to hear him 
announce for his farewell address, '' Ye shall 
see my face no more." 

A conquest no less complete, but much more 
rapid than the preceding, was one which he 
obtained over another son of the earth, in one of 
his Yorkshire tours. Having met on former 
occasions, they were known to •aeh other, and 
as great an intimacy subsisted between them 
as was possible in the. admixture of fine gold 
and the coarsest clay. Samuel addressed him 
on the behalf of Christian missions, but found 
every part of the fortress provided, with arms 
against any regular and deliberate attack. 
Poverty was pleaded — objections to the object 
urged — and reasons given why help should be 
sought in other quarters. On finding all " specia] 
pleading" ineffectual, and as though aware that 
a city, which would be proof against a regiuar 
siege, might nevertheless be taken by surprise* 
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he dropped in his. accustomed manner upon his 
kflB^s^ and turning from the miser, directed his 
addresses to God. Ev^ry sentence was like 
ms^^on, and penetrated the sonl of the miser 
like the fire of heaven — withering him with 
fear. Impressed apparently with a dread of 
the Being before whom he was immediately 
brdughl in prayer, in whose hearing he had 
pleaded pov^jF, though posseamed of thousands 
of gold and silver, and who couldtin an instant 
as easily take away life as annihilate property, 
he exclaimed with hurried vehemence,-*-" Sam, 
111 give thee a guinea, if thou wilt give over." 
Samuel, unruffled in his^pleadings by the oddity 
of the circumstance, and who, in fact, had too 
many of his own to be moved by those of 
others, and encouraged withal by the symptom9 
which appeared) proceeded wi^ earnestnese in 
his addresses, and changing the subject with 
the quickness of thought, tdd his Maker how 
inadequate a guinea was to effect the conver- 
sion of the world, and how trifling a sum it was 
in return for the thousands which the recipient 
had received in the dispensations of Providence. 
The miser was again met in an unexpected 
way, and in the genuine "love of money," which 
seemed to excite a fear lest he should be further 
wrought upon by the prayer of the petitioner, 
or Grod should ex^rt from him, in the moment 
of excited feeling, more than the selfishness of 
his nature would allow, he again roared out, — 
"4Bam, I tdl thee to give over,— 111 give thee 
iwb guineas, if thou wilt only give it up." 
9 
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Anxious to maintain his> ground, Samuel started 
up with the same abruptness with which he 
had knelt-^held the miser to his word — secured 
two notes — and bore them away in triumph to 
a missionary meeting about to be held in the 
neighbourhood, where he exhibited them on the 
platform, with the high-wrought feelings of a 
itian who had snatched ji living child from the 
clutch of an eagle/ To be grave in the re- 
hearsal or hearing of such facts, is as difficult 
as it is to believe in the sincerity of the giver; 
and were it not for the general artleesness of 
conduct and disposition manifested by Samuel, 
it would have been impossible to view it other- 
wise than as a species of dexterous acting, 
practised with a view to impose. But a pre- 
concerted plan would have spoiled it ; he had 
TK)t a mind to carry him forward in such a thing 
beyond the length of his own shadow, beneath 
a meridian sun ; he was the mere creature 
of impulse — ^knew no more of plot than a 
child. 

He was less successful in another case, when 
called upon to visit a professor of religion pos- 
sessed of from six to eight thousand pounds, 
and yet, as a proof of the hollowness of his 
professions, would not allow himself the com- 
mon necessaries of life. Samuel, having heard 
he was dying, ^nd being well acquainted with 
him, entered his habitation of wretchedness. 
The furniture was poor, and appeared to hare 
served two or three generations in a regular 
ancestral line ; the room was filthy, and the air 
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fetid ; and yet the general survey was less re- 
pulsive than the scene in one of the corners of 
the room, where the wretched man was lying 
on a still more wretchedly dirty bedstead, 
covered -with an old horse-cloth, and scarcely 
an article of linen visible. Samuel was shocked 
at the sight, and accosted him, " Man, what art 
thou about? Thou hast plenty, — why dost 
thou not make chyself comfortable ? Thou wilt 
leave thy money to those, happen, that will 
make none of the best use of it."* Turning 
his dim eye and squalid face toward Samuel, 
and thrusting hiis withered arm from underneath 
the filthy coverlet, like the skeleton arm of 
death stretching into sight, he pointed his finger 
downward and said, " Look there — I do en- 
deavour to comfort myself." Samuel inclined 
his head, till he was enabled to look beneath 
the bed, where he beheld a small phial-bottle, 
within one of his sho^s, the heel of which was 
high enough to support it. " That," added he, 
" is a sup gin." After dealing faithfnUy with 
him, Samuel knelt by hfs side, and supplicated 
Heaven for mercy. "But," said he to a friend 

* As a specimen of what he had to expect, and of the 
profasion of avarice, the man saw his nephew and heir, 
some time prior to -this, coming out of a public-house op- 
posite to his own, staggering, and throwing off the contents 
of a sickened stomach as he crossed the street. " See 
thee/' said he to his brother, who was sitting beside him, 
*' how our money will go when we are gone ; — come, there 
is a joenny — go thee, and get some ale, and let us make 



ourselves comfortable while we live." This aZ«, by the way, 
was sold at a penny pcf quart, which nothing short ot sheer 
want and feverish tnirst could induce a human being to 
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afteward, " bless you, ham* 1 could not pray , 
the heavens were like brass; there was no 
getting to the other side of them ; and how was 
it possible to get over all yon old crooks, rusty 
iron, and hob-nails^ heaped up in the corner, 
which had been collecting for years, and which, 
if every body had their own, wete happen none 
of his!" 

During part of the life of two of Martha's 
sisters, who resided in Rochdale, he paid an 
annual visit to them in that town. On one of 
these occasions, in 1801 or 1802, while Mr. 
Percival was stationed on the circuit, he went 
as usual to tender him his respects. Mr. P. 
engaged him to preach in the country the next 
day, which was the sabbath, and a person was 
appointed to conduct him. Samuel ascended 
the pulpit, preached in his accustomed way, 
but f«iled to secure the attention of his rustic 
hearers. He gave up preaching, and com- 
menced a prayer-meeting. It was not long be- 
fore a person manifested deep distress of soul, 
on accoimt of personal guilt. Samuel's com- 
panion was alarmed lest some of the irreligious 
part of the congregation should become unruly : 
but the service passed off* much better than 
was anticipated. Samuel called upon Mr- 
Percival the next morning, to inform him of his 
sabbath's excursion ; and in allusion to this and 
similar visits, he told the people, after the 

« " Bamj^ in Scotland, 6atm, for child ; an expression 
very common with Samuel^ in his addresses to both rich and 
- poor, old and young. 
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cimiiiiencement of missionary meetings, that he 
had "* been a missionary many years, and had 
preached to white heathens in Lancashire." 
Mrs. P. was confined to her room, and Mr. P. 
himself — being without servant — was preparing 
breakfast for the children — eight or nine in 
number — auch a breakfast as is commonly 
used by tfie lower classes of society, in Lan- 
cashire and the west of Yorkshire. Samuel 
cast an alternate look at this minister of God, 
and at his poor children : his compassion was 
moved— =^it was more than h% could support 
himself under — he retired — walked about the 
ground adjoining the house — sighed: — wept — 
prayed. He knew the price of provisions was 
high, and board wages low : he saw the effects. 
He had- but two guineas in his pocket ; he 
returned, divided the surt — and gave Mr. P. a 
guinea. ^ On his arrival at home, he ga^ his 
wife the history of hi» journey, together with 
an account of the manner in which he had dis- 
posed of his money, stating, among other par- 
ticulars, that he had " lent the Lord a guinea 
at Rochdale." Martha remonstrated with him_, 
supposing, as others would have done, that he 
had scarcely acted with prudence in his gene- 
rosity, telling him that, in his circumstances, 
^*half a guinea would have been very hand- 
some." Samuel replied in his usual way, with 
the feelings of a man delivered of a burden, and 
with strong anticipations of the future, ** Bless 
thee, my lass, the Lord will soon make it up to 
us," which was actually the case a few weeks 
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afterward, and made up, it may be added, 
fourfold. He seemed to have none of those 
secondary c\x intermediate ^BTiXimexiis and im- 
pressions, which are often fatal to better feel- 
ings — the creature interposing between the 
Creator and the soul ; and hence Ai is that we 
perceive the spring of most of his movements : 
. he considered himself, in all his charities, as 
acting immediately under and for God — as re- 
ceiving from HIM, and giving to him :* furnish- 
ing a standing, a living exemphfication of his 
faith in, *' / wa« a hungered, and ye gave me 
meat : inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.'' 

There was-still a degree of mystery hanging 
around the benevolence of Samuel at Rochdale, 
for which Martha was unable satisfactorily io 
account, as she had only allowed what she 
deemed the adequate expenses of the journey. 
But Samuel, supposing he was pinioned a little 
too closely for the occasion, paid a stolen visit 
to his friend Mr. Rhodes before he set off, re- 
questing the loan of a guinea, as he had fre- 
quently done,, saying, ** We can set it straight, 
you know, at Christmas, when we settle." 
When Martha came to a knowledge of this, 

* It was a fine sentiment of the benevolent Reynolds, of 
lirislol, in reply to a lady who applied to him on behalf of sin 
orphan. After he had given liberally, she said, "Wheh he 
is old I will teach him to name and thank his benefactor." 
** Stop," said the good man, " thou art mistaken : we do not 
thank the clouds for the rain. Teaoh him to look higher, and 
thank Him who giveth both ihe clouds and the rain*" 
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she remarked, that 9be had often thought that 
Mr. Rhode<s payments appeared but smsdl when 
compared with the work which had. been done. 

In addition to this mortgage-like source, to 
which he fled on special occasions, he had a 
secret place in his shop, where he was accus- 
tomed to depQsite a little cash for regular use. 
Living by the side of the great north road from 
London to Edinburgh, he wasi^onstantly receiv- 
ing visits from objects of distress. On their 
appearance, he went to his hoard, and relieved 
them as. his feelings dictated, and his funds 
allowed. 

On one occasion he even put his friend Mr. 
R. upon his metal, in the race of charily. The 
Rev. J. P., finding that the debt upon the Pon- 
tefracC circuit pressed heavily on the spirits ' 
and pockets of the stewards, resolved to have 
it either reduced or entirely liquidated: He 
accordingly went to Mr. R. among the first, as 
a person of property, in full expectation of meet- 
ing with encouragement' and support. After 
looking at the case, and hesitating some time, 
Mr. R. dryly said," You may put me down &re 
shillings." Thfe reverend applicant's spirits 
seemed to drop several degrees ^ and with his 
horizon overcast in the outset, he began ta con- 
clude, that the debt was not soon to be removed. 
Samuel was standing by, employing his ears 
and his eye s» but not his voices and Mr. P., 
turning to him, asked despondingly, " How 
much will you give I" " Put me diown a 
pound," he returned. Mr* P.'s spirits suddenly 
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rose— Sitmuel stood unmoyed, apparently watch- 
ing the effect — while his wealthy friend stared 
with as.toni8hment, saying, after a short pause, 
mid in aa graceful a manner as possible, *' You 
will have to put me down the same, I suppose.'* 
So much for the influence of example; 

He was an utter stranger to the feeling of 
giving "grudgingly.** His was, in poetic 
language, a " burning charity ;" like concealed 
fire, constantly enlarging, till it actually tears 
away the surface of the earth, to let loose the 
imprisoned flame. It only wanted an object 
upon which to expend itself ; and as he rarely 
gave with discretion, the first applicant generally 
fared the most bountifully. He was returning 
from the pit one day with a load .of coals: a 
little girl Sioeing hint- pass the door, ran toward 
him, and asked him for a piece pf coal, stating 
that her mother was confined, and the family 
without fire. He stopped the horse — went into 
the house— made_^ inquiry into their circum* 
stances — found tbe tale of the child correct — 
brought the cart to the door — and poured down 
the whole of the load free of cost. Having no 
money upon him to pay for an additional load, 
and being apprehensive of a lecture at home 
for the abundance of his charity, he returned 
to the coal-pit, where he knew he had credit 
for twenty^ times the quantity, refilled his cart, 
and returned home with his soul hymning its 
way up to heaven, like the lark breasting the 
morning breeze, and gladdening the inhabitantc 
l>elow with its first song. 
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To him it was of no importance what was 
the nature of the want ; if it loere a toant, it was 
sure to^ be met by him with the first object cal- 
culated to supply it, to which he had any legal 
claim ; and met too with the freedom and sud- 
den gush of a fountain breaking from the side 
of a hill, giving forth its streams til] its sources 
are exhausted by its impetuosity. Of this, his 
conduct to some soldiers on a march, during 
the late war, affords perhaps as fme a speci- 
men as any that can be selected. It was what 
is termed a '* forced marcjb," and in the height 
of summer. > 'the regiment being on its route 
to the south, a party halted at Micklefield 6arly 
in the morning ; th^ village inn could accom* 
modate but a small portion of them, and the 
remaiitder took their sealaon the heaps of 
stones by the side of the road. Samuel, as 
usual, was up early, stnd sallying out of the 
house, he had presented to his view these ve- 
terans in « arms. A thrill of loyalty was felt iii 
his bosom, as every thing connected with his 
King,* to whom he was passionately attached, 
was calculated to produce. He instantly re- 
turned to th? house, and placed l>efore the men 
the whole contents of the buttery, pantry, and 
cellar — bread, cheese, milk, butter, meat, and 
beer went, and he himself, in the n^idst of the 
men, as happy as a king living in the hearts of 
his subjects. Though in the very heyday of 
enjoyihetit, he looked with tenderness upon the 
men, who were about to take the field, and dis- 
missed them with his blessing. But he had 
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part of the reckoning still to pay with his 
partner. Martha came down stairs, and after 
engaging in other domestic concerns, proceeded 
to the hiittery, to skim the milk for breakfast. 
All had disappeared. Inquiry was made ; and 
when she found how the things had been 
disposed of^ she chided him, saying, **You 
might have taken the cream off before, you gave 
it to them." . Samuel replied, " Bless thee, 
barnt it would do them more good with the 
cream upon it." The officers d* the regiment 
having heard of his conduct, called upon him 
to remunerate him for what he had done ; but 
he thanked them for their intentions, stating 
that what he had given, he had freely giveu, 
and that the men were welcome to the whole. 
The tale of Samuel's bounty was handed from 
company to company, and lastly from regiment 
to regiment : and en the plains of Waterloo, 
some of the brave fellows, when nearly ex- 
hausted through excessive toil, were heard to 
express a wish by some who had heard, the 
story, and knew Samuel^ that they again had 
access to his milk and beer. Little was ho 
aware that he would be borne in British hearts 
from his native shore, and triumph in those 
hearts in his deeds of charity, upon a field and 
in a struggle that decided the fate of Europe, — 
be recollected as the warrior's solace, in the 
hour of peril ! 

Though Samuel received occasional lectures 
from his good wife on account of his charities, 
it was not owing to a want of generous feeling 
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in her, but to a greater share of prudence ; and 
it was a fortunate circumstance for hiai,thathe 
had such a curb at hand ; otherwise he would 
have been often seriously involved in his cir- 
cumstances, and through charity alone, might 
either have enlarged me list of bankrupts in 
the Gazette, or. been led to the workhouse to 
subsist on the charily of others. In this, 
though in the character of a drawback, she was 
in reality a help'tneet ; and by prudently looking 
forward, was enabled to foresee the possibility 
of an eoU day of want, and to hide both herself 
and the children from its calamities, by a little 
timely provision. It was not surprising to 
find Samuel plunging occasionally, yet inno- 
cently, when the reins were drawn a little more 
tightly than he wished. ' An amusing scene of 
this kind took place in the domestic circle. He 
was going out, and had attired himself in his 
bettor garb for public .appearance. Not know- 
ing what demands of justice or of mercy might 
be ma^de upon him before his return, he asked 
his daughter, then at home, and who frequently 
acted the part of purse-hearer, for a few shil- 
lings. Martha, whose hearing was unusually 
quick on^ those occasions, was on the look out. 
The two hands were stretched out — that of the 
daughter to give, and that of the father' lo re- 
ceive — without either- of them being aware -that 
another eye was upon them. Martha, unper- 
cfcived, glided up to them like an apparition — 
passed her arm between them-^and, placing 
her hand beneath the one containing the silver. 
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gave it a .sudden jerk: up flew the contents, 
which suddenly descended in a shower on the 
house floor, when Martha, out of seven or «ight 
shillings, secured a dividend of four. 

These little incidents show the matiy as well 
as the necessary restraints imposed ; nor could 
be be seen without them : and however sen- 
sible the biographer may be of their want of 
dignity, and sometimes even of gravity, there is 
a greater solicitude in " hitting on the likeness," 
than in securing fame by the chaste and clas- 
sical execution of the work. Samuel, to be 
known, must be threaded through every path 
qf private as well as public life ; and into one 
of the former. he may again be traced, and be- 
held with interest, if not admiration. 

He was in the habit of visiting the sick ; and 
as he was no respecter of persons, he attended 
people of every persuasion, and in every rank 
of iife, to whom he could find access. Among 
others, he visited the wife of old William Hems- 
worth, who died in 1820. William and his 
sons, having united themselves to the Wesleyan 
society, were in the habit Of accompanying 
Samuel to different places in Jiis religious ex- 
cursions. She, being' a rigid Ronran Catholic, 
looked upon Samuel as a heretic, leading them 
astray from the true faith. AfHiction, at length, 
overtook her, on her route to the grave : and 
what was not a little singular, she sent for 
Samuel to pray with her. His prayera were 
efTectual^—her heart was smitten — the clouds 
of ignorance and superstition rolled 6^ in sue- 
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cession from her understanding, like mists from 
the face of a tatndscape before the morning sun. 
On the arrival of the priest, under whose 
guidance she had been for a number of years^ 
he was shown to her apartment ; but instead of 
waiting for instruction, she upbraided, him for 
not having inculcated iipon her the necessity 
of the " new birth," stating, at. the same time, 
that she derived /' more good from Sammy 
Hick's prayer, than from all that" she " had 
heard before, and that, if she recovered, she 
would "go among the Methodists." The 
daughter asked the priest to pray with her 
mother; but supposing her too far gone in 
heresy for recovery, he retired, saying, ** I have 
done with her." It is pleasing to add, that the 
woman died jn possessi(Hi of " perfect peace." 
Another person of the same persuasion, and 
nearly at the same time, resident at Micklefield, 
was visited by Samuel. The priest and Samuel 
accidentally met in the sick man's chamber at 
the same time ; and in order 4o effect either the 
i^ithdrawal or expulsion of the latter, the priest 
told the family thiit he coi^ld " not do any thing 
while Samuel" was present. , This was a point 
which required some deliberation; and no one 
appearing forward in the business, the reverend 
gentleman took it upon himself, to order Samuel 
to walk out of the house. Samuel, supposing 
he might be serviceable on the occasion, ob- 
served, "Two are, better far than one ;" but 
the priest not according with this sentiment, 
and the mother of the poor man declaring, in- 
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toxicated meanwhile with liquor, that she could 
not say her prayers for' Saminy Hick, he was 
obliged to leave. So much for bigotry and in- 
toxicatiof), linked on the occasion like a w«dded 
pair ! 

He was more useful in visiting a poor aged 
widow. After encouraging and praying with 
her, he put sixpence into her hand — the sum 
total, it is believed, he had upon his person at 
the time. She appeared overpowered with 
gratitude, and he was deeply affected with the 
manner in which it was expressed. It sud* 
denly occurred to him, and he internally ac- 
costed himself — " Bless me !. can sixpence 
make a poor creature happy ? How many six- 
pences have I spent on this mouth of mine, 
in feeding it with tobacco ! I will never take 
another pipe while I live : I will give to the 
poor whatever I save from it." From that 
hour he denied himself. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he was seriously indisposed. His 
medical attendant, being either inclined to try 
the strength of his resolution, or supposing that 
he had sustained some injury by suddenly 
breaking off the use of the pipe, and therefore 
would derive advantage from its re-adoption, 
addressed him thus : 

Phys, " You must resume the use of the 
pipe, Mr. Hick." 

Sam, " Never more, sir, while I live." 

Phys. "It is essential to your restoration to 
health, and I cannot be answerable for conse- 
quences, should you reject the advice given." 
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Sam. " Let come what will, Pll nover take 
another pipe ^ Pve told my Lord so, and I'l] 
abide by it." 

Phys. " You will in all probability die, then." 

Sam. " Glory be to God for that ! I shall go 
to heaven! I have made a vow, and Pll keep 
it." His medical advisor found him unflinching 
m the face of danger and of death ; and as he 
recovered from his illness^ he more readily at- 
tributed the prolongation of life to the honour 
which God had conferred upon him for his 
self-denial, than to the most efficacious me* 
dicine that could have been administered. 

This fearlessness, for which he was indebted 
both to nature and grace, produced on one oc- 
casion a happy effect. He had been at Askern 
Spaw with Martha, some time in 1816, and on 
his return home, took occasion to stand up in 
the cart, before he reached Norton, to throw 
bis great coat over her in order to prevent her 
from taking cold during her exposure to the 
open air. ' Just at that moment the horse took 
fright — Samuel lost his balance — fell backward 
out of the cart — and pitched upon his shoulder. 
He sustained considerable injury, and when 
raised from the ground, wad unable to stand 
erect. He was conveyed with some difficulty 
to the village ; on reaching which, a medical 
gentleman was sent for, who deemed it ad- 
visable not to bleed him, though urged to it by 
him. " I am very ill, sir," said Samuel, " and 
must be bled." Thie surgeon replied, *♦ If you 
are bled at present, you will die." " Die— die, 
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sir," was returned, ** What is death to me ? I 
am not afraid of dying.- I have nothings to do 
but to make my will ; and I can make it in 
two minutes; there are plenty of witnesses. 
My money shall be disposed of so and so," 
naming, in a few brief sentences, the manner : 
then stretching oat his great arm, as he did on 
a subsequent occasion, he said, ^' Live or die, I 
will be bled.'' The gentleman, hoping the best, 
opened the vein, and took a basin of blood 
from him. Not satisfied, Samuel stretched forth 
the other arm, and said, <4 will be bled in this 
also." His attendant again complied with his 
wish, and took from him a eecond basin full. 
" When he did this," Samuel observed, " the 
pain went away as nice as aughtJ^ On the 
bandages being pn^erly adjusted, Samuel said, 
** Now, doetor, you have been made a blessing 
to my body; I will beg of God to bless your 
sauV* So saying, he knelt in his usual hurried 
way, and devoutly prayed for his benefactor. 
The surgeon, on rising, remarked, " I never 
had such a patient as you in the whole course 
of tnj practice i" and then inquired his name 
and place of abode, to which Samuel distinctly 
replied, hitching in at the close, " I come here 
to preach sometimes." This led to an invita- 
tion to the house of the surgeon, the next thno 
he should visit the village, to which Samuel 
readily acceded, stating afterward to a friend, 
that he was " glad of it," for ha " wanted a 
good inn there." Accordingly, the next time 
he was appointed to preach in the village, he 
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lode up to the surgeon's door, was hospitably 
entertained, and had both the surgeon himself 
and his family as hearers. The house in which 
he preached was exceedingly crowded ; and on 
returning with the family, he accosted his host, 
— " You see, doctor, how uncomfortable we 
are. We ought to have a chapel. The stone 
is theXord's — the wood is the Lord's— and the 
money i? the Lord's," The gentleman took 
the hint ; and with a heart as ready to improve 
upon it, as he had aculeness to perceive it, 
offered a subscription to set the work in motion ; 
Samuel instantly proceeded to solicit subscrip- 
tions from others ; and out of this misfortune 
arose a Wesleyan Methodist chapel. In that 
chapel Samuel had the pleasure of holding 
forth the word t)f life. It may be added, that 
so much delighted was the gentleman with the 
patience, fortitude, and conversation of Samuel ; 
and connecting with it his intention to leave 
home two or three times before he was sent 
for, but still unaccountably detained, without 
being able to assign any reason, till Samilel's 
messenger arrived, he was led to acknowledge 
a supreme power, and to perceive a vitality in 
the influence of religion upon the heart, which 
he had neither previously known nor confessed. 
ProdigaJ ai- Samuel was in some of his cha- 
rities, toward persons in great. lieed, and who 
were Hkely to make a proper use of them, 
there were seasons when he seemed to be 
vested with a discretional power, heneficial to 
the recipient. A poor man had lost a horse 
10 
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by sickness. Samuel, who was " a servant o\ 
ail work," in, the begging line, went around the 
neighbourhood, and collected money for the 
purchase of another. This amounted to a guinea 
nK>i:e than the value of the animal, — a sum of 
less than twenty shillings being sufficient to 
purchase anothex equally poor to replace it. 
The man liimself, though a professor of reli- 
gion, was less Entitled to Samuel's confidence 
than his benevolence : and to show how low 
he stood„ by the small degree of prosperity he 
was capable.of sustaining, Samuel, speaking of 
him to a friend, said, " I did not give iiim the 
^inea all at once ; I gave it him as I thought 
he needed it ; for bless you, barn, you see he 
could hot bear prosperityi,^^ The notion of 
^^ prosperity*^ being appended to so small a sum, 
is worthy of being preserved as a memento 
emanating from a mind which was itself stamped 
by it as a still greater curiosity. 

Benevolence of heart, though connected with 
slender personal means, is often of greater value 
to a neighbourhood, in such a man as Samuel 
Hick, than the opulence of others, A female 
who resided about a mile from his house was 
extremely poor, and hastening, thrbugh con- 
sumptiouj to an invisible world. When her 
case became k^nown, he went to Aberford — 
applied to several respectable people — stated 
her circumstances — and solicited a variety of 
things which he deemed suitable for her relief 
and support. Aware of the honour which God 
puts upon faith, agreeably to the decUr^tior\ of 
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oar Jjord to the bliod man — ** According to 
your faith be it unto you," he provided himself 
beforehand, in the strength of his confidence, 
with a hasket ; which, together with his pocket, 
was replenished on his return, having between 
twenty and thirty shillings in one, — muffins, 
bread, butter, sugar, and a shoulder of mutton 
in the other. Careful Martha, who was never 
backward in rare cases, as has beea perceived, ' 
and would have done more in such as were 
less necessitous, bad she not known that 
Samuel's benevolence was more than sufficient 
for both, added her half-crown to the moneys 
collected ; and Samuel, with his basket by his 
side, set off to the cottage of this daughter of 
afflictioiri, and was received like the angel of 
plenty in time of famine. 

" His heart always melted," says Mr. Dawson, 
" at the sight, or on hearing the tale of wo. 
He could not hear of persons in distress, but he 
wept over them; and if they were within. his 
reach, he relieved them according to his ability, 
applying also la others more affluent than him- 
self to assist in such works of mercy. If ever 
a person answered th« character of the liberal 
man, who devises liberal things, Samuel Hick 
was the-jnan. The highest luxury that he 
could enjoy was, to deal out bread to the hungry, 
to bring the poor into his house that were cast 
out, to cover the naked, and to satisfy the 
afflicted soul. Then ii was that he felt the full 
truth of that sentence,' * It is mpx^ blessed to 
Ijive than to receive.'" 
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But if one object of charity was more para- 
mount than another in his affections and exer* 
tions, it was that of Christian missions ; — a 
charity on the broadest scale, which blends all 
the miseries of time with the glories of eternity, 
alleviating the one by. the contemplation of the 
other ; — a charity which looks at the whole man, 
in all the relations of life; — a charity whose 
object is the destruction of jtn— that which, 
like a pestilential vapour, blights the whole 
harvest of human hope and comfort, and, carry- 
ing the seeds of destruction into every source 
of prosperity, reduces society to the condition 
of a tree withered to the root ;— a charity, in 
short, occasioned by " Paradise Lost,*' and 
which will never know cessation in its doings 
till the fact is ascertained of " Paradise Re- 
gained." So far back as the period when the 
late Dr. Coke commenced what has been termed 
the "drudgery of begging," Samuel gave him 
half a guinea for the support of the missions ; 
and this, considering the scanty means he had 
then at command, and the small number of 
missionaries employed, would not have dis 
graced the " Reports" of modern times. But 
it was not till the public meetings commenced 
at Leeds,* and elsewhere, that his soul, as 

* The biographer has had too deep an interest in these 
meeting not to recollect the influence of their beginnings 
upon his own rtiind. It is difficult prffcisely to determine at 
this distance of time with whom, the first thought originated, 
or what was the first sentence that led to them. Mr. Scarth, 
of Leeds, repeatedly remarked to Mt. Dawson, before Dr. 
Coke took his departure for India, ** The missionary cause 
mOit be taken out of the dolor's hands ; it must be mad* a 
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though it had heen in bondage before — ^for such 
was the change — bounded off, and expatiated 
at full liberty. Here he had ample scope for 
the finest, the fuBest, and the deepest philan- 
thropic feelings of his heart ; and for many 
miles around his own homestead it was rare not 

oublic — a common catueV It is not impossible that this may 
have been the ^erm of the whole. The Dissenters had a 
public meeting in Leeds, a few months previous to the first 
public one among the Wesleyans. This having been held 
m the course of the summer, Messrs. Scarth and Turkinglon 
visited the conference, and expressed their views on the 
subject to-the Rev. Goorge Marsden, stating that Bomething 
should be done in a more public way for the missionary in 
terest belonging to their own body. With their views Mr. 
M. perfectly coincided. When the embarrassed state of the 
missionary fund came before the conference, there appeared 
to be np alternative between reducing the preachers at home 
or the missionaries abroad. There was too much zeal and 
liberality in the body \o permit either. The subject was one 
of deep interest ; and did not die at conference. Mr. Morley, 
the Leeds superintendent, thought, that if the IHssentera 
could raise a Missionary Meeting, the Methodists might 
also ; and accordingly suggested the subject to his colleagues, 
Messrs. Bunting and Filter, who zet^lously entered into his 
views. Not satisfied with commencing this *' new thin^* in 
Methodism on their> own responsibility, they were desirous 
of knowing bow far the proposal of a public meetfng would 
meet with the countenance of others of their brethren. 
Bramley having been then but recently divided from the 
Leeds circuit — a close union still subsisting between them — 
and being contiguous to each other, these gentlemen pro- 
ceeded thither, with a view to delibeirate with the Rev. W. 
Naylor and the biographer, who were then stationed on the 
Bramley circuit. "No persuasion was requisite ; the pro- 
priety, necessity, and practicability of the measure were 
manifest at once. The Leeds and the Bramley preachers 
thus took the first decisive' and active 'step in the work, 
which has since been carried on to such an extent. A cor 
responding chord was soon found to vibrate with pleasure in 
the breasts of the Rev. Messrs. R. Watson and J. Buckley, 
of the Wakefield circuit ; and they were followed by Messrs. 
Reeco and Atmore, of the Bradford and Halifax circgHts. 
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to see his face turn up in the crowd, hke the 
image on a favourite -iQiedal, which is the pride 
and boast of the antiquary/ and fixes the eye of 
the spectator much sodner than most of the 
others which adorn his calnnet. 



CHAPTER VII. 

^ Hift patriotic feeling — High price of provisions — Diffors 
i%ith Mc. Pbwsqa for prognosticating evil — Letter to the 
Rev. Eaward Irving on prophecy — Threatened invasion of 
Bonaparte — An address to the kin^ — Samuel's loyalty — 
M. A. Taylor, Esq. — The suppression of a religious as- 
sembly—A defence of a religious revival — His interview 
with Mr. Taylor — Obtains a license to preach — An allusion 
to him in a parliamentary debate^ 

A MAN like Samuel Hick, whose mind was 
so thoroughly imbued with divine grace, was 
not likely to be defective in what is termed 
nationaliti/,dLnd the still more Scriptural priR* 
ciple of loyalty. Never did a Jew, by the ^ 
rivers of Babylon, reflect with greater tender- ' 
ness upon Judea, "in a strange land," than he 

who both exulted ^in the prospect of so ample a harvest of 
good. Mr. Bunting organized the first plan— Mr. Watson 
wrote the first adoress— Mr. Buckley preached the first 
sermon on the occasion, at Aimley, a place belonging to the 
Braraley circuit — and the first public meeting was held in 
the old chapel, at Leeds, — T. Thompson, Esq., M. P^ in 
the chair. The meetings were at first beheld bv some ofthe 
brethren as the dotage of enthusiasm, and as the forecunner 
of a marriage union with the world. But they became so 
productive, and were so instrumental in producing good to 
the contributors, that the most sturdy opponents were not 
an frequently fovnd afterward in the chair delivering theii 
recantations. 
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did upon his country, which he was in the ha- 
bit of designating, " our is^nd"-— " <?Mr England," 
always considering himsdf as having a p«^r- 
sonal interest at stake in all its affairs ; and neve; 
did a subject in s^ny realm pour out with greater 
sincerity and fervour the prayer of — ** God save 
the king." 

During one of Mr, Paw son's appointments to 
the Leeds circuit, Samuel observes, " Corn 
was very dear. The poor people went around 
our town with a- half guinea in their htinds, 
and could not get a stroke^ of corn for it. Mr. 
Pawson came to Sturton Grange to preach, 
and while preaching, he told his congregation " 
that there would be a famine in pur land, an'i 
that he had seen it coming on for twenty years." 
Such a prophecy, from such a prophet — a man 
whom, like all other Wesleyan ministers, he 
considered an apostle of God — and in reference 
to his own land, "of every Jand the pride,*' 
could not but awaken in him strange emotions. 
Without attelnptiiig to endue Mr. Pawson with 
the gift of prophecy, it is probable that he might 
intimate to his congregation, that he had sighed 
over the extreme wickedness of the wicked — 
having been touched by it— that from the poig- 
nancy of his feelings, he foreboded some mani- 
festation of the divine displeasure — and by 
way of inaproving the subject, in order to lead 

♦ Strike, a bushel. In the west of Yorkshire, v strike is 
hBo ptcks or a half bushel; hence the hkh price of grain at 
the period referred to, when poor people could not obCaixi 
A half bushel for a half guinea. 
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the dissolute to repentance, prayer, and re.- 
forination, might lay hold of passing evonts ia 
such a way as to lead Samuel^ inapprehensive 
of his meaning, and not taking in the whole, of 
the connecting links of thought, to draw t^e 
inference stated, y 

Samuel returned home reflecting on what he 
conceived to he Mr. Pawson^ view of .the 
subject; and the following extract will show 
the aouteness of his feelings, his simplicity, 
and his piety. " I began," says he, " to be 
very miserable ; and as my children were small, 
I thought it would be a sore thing for them, my 
wife, and myself to be pined to death. When 
I got home I went into my closet to inquire of 
the Lord, whether there would be a famine or 
no ; and while I was pleading I got as fair an 
answer from the Lord^ that there, would be no 
famine, as when he pardoned my sins and 
cleansed my soul. I saw that there was plenty 
of corn to supply till harvest. But this did not 
satisfy me. I told my wife that I could not rest 
till I went to inform the preapher that there 
would be no famine in our land. I set off for 
Sturton ; and when I got there, I told that dear 
woman ol God, Mrs. Ward, my errand." Here 
Mrs. W. very properly interposed, not only on 
account of the lateness of the hour,. which ap- 
pears to have been on« the same evening after 
preaching — but by delicately suggesting the 
impropriety there would be in his " pretending 
to dictate to one of the first preachers in the 
connection." But Samuel was not to be re- 
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pulsed by cither first or second^ whether the 
claim instituted referred to priority of time or 
superiority of talent^ He had his one argument 
at hand— "Thus saith. the Lord ;" and pro- 
ceeds, " I told her not to blame me, for it was 
the Lord that had sent me. With a deal to do, 
she let me into the room ; and I told our brother 
Pawson, that the Lord had sent me to inform 
him that there. would be no famine in the land." 
Mr. Pawson, whose forebodings were scarcely 
removed, replied, "Well, brother, I shall be 
very thankful to the Lord to find it not so." 
Samuel, taking a little credit for the correctness 
of his own judgment and impression in the 
case, and still firm in his belief in the actual 
prediction of a famine, adds, " So we see how 
good men may miss their way, for there was 
no famine." To persons whose feelings are not 
immediately interested, it is sometimes amus- 
ing to hear wellt-meaning men, without a pro- 
phetic soul, guessing against each other for 
their Maker. In the present case, Samuel's 
conduct in going to "inquire of the Lord," 
manifested a spirit worthy the most simple, 
the purest, the best part of patriarchal times; 
and as they were chiefly his ovon fears that had 
to be allayed, the impression. that effected their 
removal was so far — all prophecy on the oc- 
casion apart — an act of mercy — mercy mani 
fested in the exercise of prayer. 

He availed himself of this supposed pro- 
phetic failure of Mn Pawson, February 28th, 
1826, when he addressed a letter to the Rev 
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E. Irving, who had then reached the acme of 
his oratorical attractions, though not of his 
theolodcal reveries, and who, as Samuel had 
been informed, * had, been prognosticating na> 
tional calamities, because of national- wicked- 
ness. The original, which is in thB writer's 
possession, is a curiosity, and would, if printed 
as it flowed from his pen, exemplify the esti- 
mate given of his mind in the preceding pages. 
With the exception of a few transpositions, re- 
trenchments in verbiage, and the occasional 
substitution of a word, the following may be 
considered as an allowable copy : — 

" Dear Brother Irving, the Prophet in London . 
*' I ^m informed that you have prophesied 
that this island is bourn to come to desolation ; 
but I think you should put a condition in your 
prophecy, viz., that if the people humble them- 
selves, pray, and turn from their wicked ways, 
then God will hear from hfeaven, will pardon 
their sins, and will heal the land. When the 
Prophet Jonah went to preach at Nineveh, the 
whole of the people of the city humbled them- 
selves, and prayed to God ; and God heard their 
prayer, and saved them from destruction. If 
there had been ten righteous souls in the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, when they were 
destroyed, in which there were so many thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, they would 
not have suffered : and I fully believe, that if 
Abraham had pleaded on, the Ix>rd would have 
saved the cities for his servant's sake ; but he 
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gave up pleading, and ihen they weref con- 
samed. 

** But I have to inform you, sir, t)iat there are 
more than ten righteous men in a city ; for the 
little one has become a thousand, and the smaU 
one a strong nation. We have our Moseses, 
and our Elijahs, and our Daniels in our island, 
who are all pleading. We have thousands of 
children training up to fear God and honour the 
king ; we have Bible societies, missionary 
meetings, and tract societies. These four in- 
stitutions- are the Lord's; and this island is 
the Lord's nursery, in which he raises up plants 
to plant the gospel in all the world, in order to 
be a witness unto all nations. Then the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall come to an end — all 
shall know the Lord from the least to the 
greatest — ^nations shall learn war no more — and 
the whole earth shall be filied with the glory ot 
God. 

"The pope prophesied, in years past and 
gone,* that he should get back the inheritance 
of his forefathers^ be set upon the British throne, 
and have all the churches restored : but th^^- 
will nevet come to pass ; God will never suffei 
the pope to govern his nursery or plantation. 
We «hall be governed by peaceable governors. 

* Sanrael met with a man, in one of his jonmeya, who 
avowed bia belief in the Roman Catholic creed, and hia faith 
also in the restoration of our cathedrals and churches to the 
papal state. The nnblic mind was considerably agitated at 
the time with the (Jatholic question, and the impressi<m pro- 
duced by both led him, probably, to introduce his holiness to 
Mr. Irring. 
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W^ shall have peace and plenty. The year 
that has passed has heen a plentiful year for 
temporal food; and I trust before we see the 
end of this we shall find it to have been one of 
the best we ever had for spiritual food — ^that 
many will be brought to the knowledge of God 
— ^and that we shall see the downfall of in« 
fidelity. 

" I have known good men miss their way in 
my day, by their pro)>hecies. The prophets 
foretold that there should be wars and rumours 
of wars in the latter days, and that nation should 
rise up against nation. These prophecies have 
bden fulfilled. . Nation has TOen up against 
nation. There has been such destruction as 
never was before. But these days were to be 
shortened for the elect Vsake." Then follows 
his account of what he denominated Mr. Paw- 
son^s prophecy, appending to it the case of 
another person, who, he observes, "prophesied 
that our island would be covered with war and 
bloodshed," and as a precautionary measure, 
" took his family to America, where he pur- 
chased a large estate. But," continues Samuel, 
" these were foolish prophecies, and false pro- 
phets, and I firmly believe yours will prove to 
be like them. While we continue to honour 
God, by sending the gospel to the poor perish- 
ing heathen, by keeping up our noble Bible and 
tract societies, and Sunday schools, we shall 
neither have pestilence nor famine, nor shall 
the sword be permitted to go through the land. 
A.nd although there is at present a great stagna- 
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tion of trade and commerce, yet there is a re- 
medy for us, on certain conditions. It is -not a 
prophet, nor an archangel, but the God that 
made the ixrorld, and all that therein is, who 
says, * If i shut up heaven that there be no rain, 
or if I send a pestilence, if my people that is 
called by my name will humble themselves, 
and turn from their wicked ways, I will pardon 
their sins, and will heal their land.' This is the 
case* Persons are turning from their sins every 
day. Judgment is mixed with mercy. England 
is one .of the first islands in the world. We 
have liberty of conscience — we have peace — 
and I hope trade and commerce will again re- 
vive, and that the sufifering poor will have 
plenty Of work, to enable tbem to earn bread 
for their familiear.'' 

There is not the slightest intention in the 
writer to bring the ".Village Blacksmith" into 
the arena of controversy, with a view to place 
him in poleniic array against Mr. Irving ; nor 
need Mr. Irving be ashamed of the association, 
as ar few of Samuel's positions are as tenable 
as some of those with which he has favoured 
the world in his more recent publications. 
Proceeding on the correctness of Samuel's in- 
formation, which is only assumed for the oc- 
casion, his suggestion relative to the propriety 
of annexing conditions to threatening, and the 
support ^hich he professes to derive from this 
suggestion from the case of Nineveh, is worthy 
of respect. His application of the subject to 
Britain^ which he illustrates by the case of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah, showing the superiority 
of the one over ilie other— Britain with her 
multitude of intercessors actually engaged at 
the throTie of grace, her Christian philan* 
thropy, as exhH>ited in her institutions, and 
the probable increase of conrersionr to God 
through the instrumentality of Sunday schools 
r— and the cities of the plain without their " ten- 
righteous*' characters — deducing from the whole 
the probabilky of our safety, shovys that he was 
in possession of correct Scriptural notions, 
though they often radiated in different direc- 
tions, like 80. many scattered rays of light, be^ 
ing unable to employ them to the best advan« 
tage, and therefore not always, falling with. ful- 
ness on the point to be illuminated. The act, 
too, of pressing the late revolutionary wars into 
his service, which he considered to bje no other 
th|tn the " rumours of wars'* mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, by way of showing the difference between 
ancient and modem prophetic pretensions — . 
the one having been fulfilled, and the other 
remaining ui^aceompHshed-^nd his attempt to 
rescue the prevailing commercial dktress out 
of Mr. Irving's hands, that he might not avail 
himself of it in support of his predicted judg- 
ments, intimate aquickQ^8s of intellect, though 
unequial to that which precedes. But the letter 
is given chiefly with a view to show the manner 
in which his thoughts moved, when venturing 
beyond the precincts of a (ew brief sentences ; 
and for this purpose, too, as well as that of 
honouring the feelings of his heart, his address 
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to his ms^'esty George III. may be introduced. 
At the time when Bonaparte threatened to 
invade £ngland, there were great " search* 
ings of heart." Samuel was among, the suf- 
ferers in spirit. When fear was at its height, 
he retired into the fields^ like the prophet to the 
snmmit of a soUtary mountain, to intercede with 
his Maker ; and he there received what set his 
own fliind at rest — ^an assurance that our shores 
would never be either printed or polluted by 
(he foot of the enemy. From that period he 
went on his way rejoicing, and in the stre9gth 
of his confidence, his patriotic and loyal feel- 
ing, he wrote the address just alluded to, the 
substance of which is as follows : — 

'' P king, live for ever ! Let not your heart 
be troubled, nor your countenance be changed ; 
for that God whose church and cause you have , 
• defended, will also defend ^ou, and deliver you 
from the lion and the bear, and also from this 
uneircurocised Philistine ; for he shall never set 
his foot, upoti Einglish ground. And if ypur 
majesty the king wants a regiment of life- 
guards to defend your person, your property, or 
your nation, God will raise them up from the 
church of Christ, and I will go in the forefront 
and hke Gideon's army, wi^h their lamps in 
pitchers, one of these will chase a thousand, 
and two will put ten thousand to flight. And 
if your majesty the king wants any money to 
support or defend your person, your property, 
or your nation, I am now possessed of X600, 
and your majesty shall have every shilling of 
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it. When I began the world, I had not a 
penny, nor a bite of bread to put into my mouth, 
and I will again begin the world as naked as at 
first. And that €rod whom I love and servo 
will neyer suffer the crown to be taken from the 
he^d of your majesty, till he shall crown you 
with immortality and eternal life.'*^ 
^ Whether the letter ever reached his majesty- 
is doubtful, not only because of the medium 
through which it was conveyed, but from the 
known character of that venerable monarch ; as 
it is more than probable, that, from the novelty 
of the occasion, he would have condescended, 
not to accept the oflfer, but to pay respect to the 
generous emotionis which emanated from the 
bosom of such a subject ; and the more so, as 
the name of Hick was not unfamiliar to the 
royal ear. Samtiel had a brother-in-law,* who 
was groom in the stables at Windsor, and to 
whom his majesty paid personal attention. 
Having been absent from his post through indis- 
positicM!), his majesty, on perceiving it, inquired, 
in his hasty manner, " Where is Hick ? Where 
is Hick ?" When informed that he was ill, 
the royal inquiry was, '* Has he had medical 
aid ?" instantly adding, " if not, let him have it 
immediately." But the sufferer died ; and Mr. 
Dawson observes, ** I have been informed, that 
his widow was the object of his majesty's at- 
tention and bounty.'* Samuel, by means of his 
brother-in-law, had acquired that knowledge of 
his majesty's private character which inspired 

* Hit wife's brother, whoso mftidon name was Hick. 
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ym with veneration. This feeling led him to 
Windsor, during his last visit to the metropolis : 
Imt of all the objects presented to the eye of a 
stranger, nothing fixed his attention so much 
as the house of his God ; and in that house, not 
say thing yielded such rapture as the cushion 
upon which the royal personage had heen ac- 
customed regidarly to perform his devotional 
exercises. On thai cushion Samuel devoutly 
knelt ; and as he could throw his whole soul 
into that prayer, <^^ Give the king thy judg« 
ments, O God ;'' so he could as heartily add, 
**and Uiy righteousness unto the King's son:^ 
and hence it was, that when George III. re- 
signed his crown, he transferred his loyal affec- 
tioii to George IV. 

While the letter shows the piety, the loyalty, 
and the liberality of its writer, together with the 
occasionally beautiful adaptation of Scriptural 
language and Scriptural metaphor to tho sub- 
ject in hand, for which he was sometimes so 
happy, and which, in some instances, coidd not 
have been more fehcitously introduced by our 
first divines, we aro not less impressed with 
his contracted views, and amused with his 
notions of generalship. For though Roman 
history has famUiarized us with an instance of 
one of its first characters having been sum- 
moned from the plough to figure in arms, yet 
we aro not quite prepared to see Samuel throw- 
ing aside the leathern apron for regimentals— 
to see him brandishing the sword, heading a 
troop of soldiers, and cutting his way through 
11 
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the ranks of the enemy. His hand was better 
adapted to the grasp of the- hammer than the 
irusket, and his heart— which would have: 
siekened at cruehy to a beetle — would have 
sooner led him to heal than to wound. The 
estimate he formed of his prowess was what 
would have suited his state when he silenqed 
the. clergyman in the presence of Mr. BurdsalL. 
He would now haVe much sooner stripped^ and 
turned up his shirt sleeves^ in front of the anvil, 
to beat swords into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning hooks, than have girded himself for 
the fight : and it is questionable whether he had 
any intention in, the case, besides that of ap- 
pearing like the monks of Bangor before Ethel- 
frith, accoutred, not with "carnal" weapons, 
but widi "the whol^ armour of God," which, 
in his estiuiation, was more fitted for " the 
pulling down of strong holds,", than any other 
instrument that could be invented, whether by. 
a Congreve or an Archimedes. If he had any 
views beyond those of combating the assailants 
with the weapons of faith and prayer^ we can 
only marvel at. the difference between him and 
Jolm Nelson, whom he heard preach at Aberford 
cross, who, when impressed for a soldier, said to . 
those who were decking him in military attire, 
'*You may array me as a man of war, but I 
shall never fight." But whether Samuel had 
taken the field or not, he would have given the 
JC600 as cheerfully as he ever gave sixpence^ 
to a destitute widow. \ 

Leaving the great continental field, wher- ' 
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the thunderbolt of war was seen turning up the 
soil like a plough9hare, and where the military 
tempest appeared to be gradually clearing the 
air and settling the political atmosphere— with 
which events it would have appeared ridiculous 
to name such an insignificant being as Samuel, 
had it not been for his loyal address — we shall 
direct our attention to a slight skirmish of 
another description, nearer-his own homestead, 
and see how he was skilled in the military tactics 
requisite for the occasion. " I remember," he 
observes, "a great outpouring of the Lord's 
Spirit at Ledstone, near where I resided ; and 
in that town there lived .,a parliament^man, 
who was a justice of' peace." This "parlia- 
ment-man" was no other than Michael Angelo 
Taylor, Esq., who has distinguished himself in 
the senate on several measures for the melio- 
ration of the metropolitan police, and different 
other questions. One evening during the re- 
vival referred tOj Mr. T. was passing the place, 
which was licensed for preaching, and in which 
the people were niet for public worship. On 
hearing an unusual noise, he stepped up to the 
door ; and not being over and above skilled in 
the science oi salvation, or having his ear 
tuned for the music of penitential groans, he, 
according to the testimony of Samuel, " stamped 
and swore," declarittg he would have them 
" all taken up," calling out meanwhile for a 
** constable."* Mr. T. addressed a farmer who 

* The reader is referred to a note at the close of these 
|iagcs for some remarks which appeared in a respectable 
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acted in that capacity, and told him he would 
have no such disturbance in the parish. A 
good sister, who was present, began to pray 
for Mr. T., repeating several times, " Lord, 
bless him." Mr. T., on the other hand, elevat- 
ing his voice to an unusual pitch, told her to 
cease her noise : " but she," says Samuel, " like 
the blind man, cried out the more." Mr. T., 
however, at length succeeded in ^' breaking up 
the meeting." - This was a severe trial to 
Samuel, who says, "I went home, .but could 
get very little rest. The nextnnoming I went 
to our class^^eader, and told him that I could 
net rest tiU I went to Mr. T. to inform him he 
had broken the laws of our laiid."^ His class* 
leader was Mr. Rhodes, who, partly to deter 
Samuel, from an impresision of the possibility of 
the case, hinted that Ml*. T.> would commit him 
to the house of correction. Samuel replied, , 

periodical, a few yean baek, when the writer found it ae- ^ 
cessaiy to defend the same cQjise from an attack made upon 
it, in an article in the " British Critic,** and also in a separate 
treatise, written professedly against the Wesleyan body. 
The closing observations, which have been, since added, 
may not be characterized by that gravity which a more 
•olemn and literary biographical siioject would— to pre- 
serve it in proper keeping — ^have demanded ; but being in 
character in these pages, it has been judged proper to in- 
sert them. The writer, however, wishes it not to oe under- 
stood, that he comes forward as the at(voaUe of noise, but 
rather as an apologist and expositor; for though he would 
find it difficult, in every instance, to tune his own ear to a 
love of adverse sounds, he thinks that his feelings ought to 
he under the guidance of his judgment— that the subject has 
oeen much misunderstood — and that great forbearance is 
due to Inexperience, or, in other wonu, to religious child- 
hood 
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" I hsLve the Lord on my side, and the l^w on 
my side, and I do not fear the face of a man." 
His firmness gave confidence to Mr. Rhodes, 
who agreed to accompany him. They both set 
off, and arriving at Mr. T.'s before he had come 
down stairs in the morning, were ushered into 
the "servants' halL" There they remained, 
till summoned into the presence-chamber. ' Mr. 
T., on descending to breakfast, had been in- 
formed of their visit. On entering the room, 
he had, says Samuel, " a very stormy counte- 
nance." The substance of the conversation, 
as left on record, is as. follows :-— 

JIfr, T. " Well, Hick, what do you want ?" 
Samuel *^ I want, if you please, to worship 
God under my own vine and fig-tree, no man 
daring to make me afraid, or disturb me in the 
worship of God. 'And, sir, I am come to in- 
form you, as one of his majesty's peace^makets, 
that last night you broke the laws of the land, 
and that the* law stands in force against you. 
But we, as a body of people, do not love law. 
We are determined, hoWever, to have the 
liberty our king grants us. The place which 
we were worshipping in is from the king, as it 
is licensed: and I believe there is a double 
penalty for your breaking the law." 
. Mr, T. **I know you very well; you ^ are in 
the habit of travelling from place to place to 
preach : but I have the outline of a bill, which 
trill be brought into parliament, and which will 
at once put a stop to all such fellows, and pre- 
vent them from going about. I will make yoQ 
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remain in 3rour oVen parish, and go to your own 
church." 

Samud. " Bless the Lord ! sir, you cannot 
stop us. It is the work of God ; and unless 
you can prevent the sun from shining, you can- 
not stop it. You say you will make us go to 
our own parish church. It is more than three 
miles off. It is true, we have a chapel of ease ; 
but the niinister oomes to it only twice in the 
year : and we cannot live, sir, with such food 
as this :" that is, with so small a portion. 

Mr, T. " What, have you only two sermons 
preached in the year?" 

Samuel. " No, sir ; and he would not come 
then, only he cannot get his Easter dues with- 
out coming;" 

Here the servant in attendance, and Mr. 
Rhodes, could support it no longer, but burst 
mto a fit of laughter, and left the room. Mr. 
Taylor, who appeared not to have known that 
the place was licensed in which, he was the 
night before, and to have assumed the character 
of sternness for the purpose of drawing Samuel 
out into conversation, called upon Mr. Rhodes 
to enter the room again, asking why he went 
out. Mr. R. apologized, and stated, that he 
could not refrain from laughing, and withdrew 
to avoid a breach of good behaviour. Mr. T. 
accosting him, said, " You know, Mr. Rhodes, 
the old man wants a license to preach. This 
I cannot grant in my individual capacity. But 
he and you may go to Bradford next Thursday ; 
ttk for the clerk of the court, and tell him you 
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^want a license for a dissenting minister. He 
will there receive it; and if, after that, any one 
should disturb either of you, inform me, and I 
will defend you." This was- too much for 
Samuel to bear in silence ; and without suffer- 
ing Mr. R. to reply, he permitted that chord . 
of the heart which had just been struck, to give 
out its fullest and wildest tones, saluting Mr. T. 
with, " Bless the Lord ! they give you a sore 
character in otir country, but I think you are 
not so bid as they say you are." This, by a 
thousand men^ would have been taken, as it 
might have been given, as an insult. But Mr. 
T., as he knew, Samuel, had the good sense to 
give to it its ' real value, and passed it off in 
pleasantry. "After this," proceeds Samuel, 
" I believe he would have granted me any favour. 
He sent down to the farmer also, in whose 
house the meeting was held, and told him, if he 
was in want of any thing from his house or 
gardens, it should be at his service. So we 
see, when a^ man's ways please the Lord, he 
makes his enemies to be at peace with him." 

Samuel went too far in considering Mr. T. 
an enemy; for had he really been such, he 
'would have pursued a different line of conduct, 
^mple, however, as the whole of this occur- 
rence, was, sufficient matter arose "out of it to 
attract the attention of the British senate ; for as 
, the " tv)o sermons** per annum, in a " chapel of 
ease," led, from the easy character of the labour, 
to an investigation of other instances of gross 
neglect, so it gave Mr. T. an opportunity of 
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Stating in the house the necessity there was U}i. 
the ecclesiastical authorities to inquire, whether 
the difTerent places belonging to the establishment 
were properly supplied with religious instruct- 
ers, noticing the case of which he was in- 
formed by Samuel, arguing from thence, that it 
was not to be wondered that a " blacksmith,** 
in Yorkshire, should apply to him for a license 
to authorize him to preach as a dissenting minis- 
ter. Wh^n one of the newspapers Was handed 
to Samuel, in which the fact was 'stated, and 
the allusion made, he was not a little elated, 
and in his simplicity could even connect with 
the circumstance, in a way in. which no one 
besides himself could do, the "government 
churches," which were soon afterward erected, 
and would have as soon — ^for such was his 
knowledge of the politics and ecplesiastical 
history of the day — ^attributed every new edifice 
to that, $ts to any other cause. Though some 
of these goodly structures were not very well 
attended, he was far from viewing the.m as 
useless : " They will be ready," said he, " for 
the millennium, when it comes; for we shall 
want them then :" not that he really wished 
any other religious body to enjoy them ; but he 
was confident they were n.ot erected in vain. 
He generally spoke respectfully of the Church 
of England, and indulged a pleasing hope that 
she would rise to be more holy, active, and 
useful, than she had ever been. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HiB power in.pnyer^-Divine impressions — An afflictinn 
providence — Remarkable answers to prayer— Familiar ex 
pressiona in prayer to be avoided — Encounters a blacksmith 
—His usefulness — His meekness under, persecution — Sin- 
gular method of self-defence against the aspersions of a 
clergyman — Musical festivals — Mr. Bradburn — Lovefeast — 
Perfection — SeasdnaUe remarks — The doctrine of sancti- 
iication maintained in opposition to a clet^yroan — CheerAil 
disposition — Indiscretionate zeal in a meeting of the Society 
of Friends. 

That which imparted real elevation of cha* 
racier to Samuel was, his strong faith, and his 
power with God in prajer: and here it is that 
he was seen rising out of the habiliments of the 
blacksmith, surrounded by the visitants, stunned 
with the din, and enveloped in the smoke of the 
' smithy, like a being belonging to another world, 
gradually unfolding himself, or suddenly break- 
ing upon the spectators in the true spirit of an 
angel of light. A few instances have been ad* 
duced of his power in prayer on his own be- 
half; but he still has to be viewed in the .cha- 
racter of a successful intercessor. 

He had an impression upon his mind one 
day, that he ought to go to the coal-pit, for 
what he termed " a load of slecV^* But hav- 
ing a tolerable stock in the smithy, he hesitated 
and attempted to suppress it. The impression 
was renewed, and — " Go, go," was reiterated, 
as by a voice from within. " I'll pray about 

* The refuse or smaller part of the coal, used in fur- 
nsces, d£c. 
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^ it," said he to himself. But ** go" was still the 
language which he seemed to hear, while en- 
gaged upon his knees. He rose and told his 
wife he was going for a load of " sleek." She, 
as was natural, opposed him, pointing to the 
heap in the smithy, as a substantial reason why 
he should stop at home. But his argument was 
in his heart, and to this he attended, yoking 
the horse to the cart, and driving off to the pit, 
without any thing to support his conduct, ex- 
cept the naked impression specified. On reach- 
ing the spot, a person exclaimed, in a state of 
great trepidation, " Ay, Sammy, you are well 
come ; such a one (mentioning the person's 
name) hasr been nearly killed, and we want 
you to pray with him !" The poor sufferer had 
just been brought up from the pit, when he 
arrived; and the persons afound him were 
about to extract a piece of wood, which had 
fallen upon him, penetrated his shoulder, and 
forced its way, like the spear of Abner, through 
the opposite side of his body. On perceiving 
their intentions from their conduct, Samuel said, 
in a hurried tone, " Do not take it out ; if you 
do, he will die in a moment."* The spirit of 

* How he became possessed of this opinion, or whether 
he had entertained it any length of time, is difficult to state ; 
bat it is not a little singular to find, that it is in consonance 
with the notions and practices of some of oar ancestors, who, 
in tournaments and ancient combats, freouently permitted 
the shaft of death, which had been propelled through the 
body, to remain there for a short time, with a view to stanch 
the blood to a certain extent — when the wound was deemed 
mortal, till the person should be enabled to express his last 
will in the settlement of his affairs. 
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prayer was the element in which he breathed ; 
-and for such employment he was always ready. 
He knelt by the side of the poor man, wrestled 
with God for his salvation, and obtained satis- 
Tactory evidence of an answer to the petitions 
he presented at the throne of grace. ^ I now 
saw/' says he, " for what it was that I had to 
ga to the pit." And yet, with this result, there 
are persons professing the Christian name who 
would denounce the impression as enthusiastic, 
and who would, together with the calamity, in- 
sert his being at the pit at that precise period 
in the chapter of accidents, which occupies, in 
their estimation ^ so large a share of the business 
of human life. Only preserve religion in the 
back ground, or abstract it entirely from the 
subject, and these persons will talk both 
seriously and poetically of the mind being 
darkened, like the sunny landscape, by a sudden 
cloud, auguring a coming tempest : and of such 
impulses deserving attention as being the hints 
of our guardian spirits that danger is impending. 
All this is allowable in verse, and the poet is 
admired for the sentiment ; while the heathen 
philosopher is permitted to descant upon it in 
prose : but the -moment the man of God asserts 
the fact — from whom the others have received 
it, either directly or remotely, and afterward 
marred by lowering it — he must be seat through 
the world with the brand of an enthusiast upon 
his forehead ! 

A circumstance not less remarkable occurred 
at Pontefracl-r-a place where Samuel was highly 
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Inspected, and where he deeply interested him- 
3elf in the erection of a new chapel. It was 
agreed, in order to aid the collection at the 
opening, that each cottector should deposite a 
sovereign in his box, and that the collectors 
should be changed each service. Samuel en- 
tered into the plan with his native ardour, and 
promoted, in various instances, its accomplii^- 
ment. On jrecoUecting the names of friends, 
who were likely to afford aid, he immediately 
proceeded to their residences, and accosted 
them : " Why, the friends are bown to open a 
new chapel in Pontefract : you intend to be 
tl^ere, don't you,. and to be a collector?" To 
this exordium, he appended the plan, closing it. 
with, a personal applioation, — '< You appiove of 
H, don't you ?" In cases of approval, accom- 
panied with a doubt, whether there would be an 
opportunity to attend, he -generally relieved 
them, by observing, " I will tell you what you 
must do ; you must give me a sovereign, and I 
will get some one to collect for you." Such 
was his success, by this mode of procedure, 
that, on the day of opening, he handed over to 
the treasurer nearly twenty pounds. On the 
morning, he took his seat previous to the com- 
mencement of the service in a pew near the 
pulpit. He had promised himself much enjoy- 
ment, and was just sipping of its streams, while 
glancing upon the collecting worshippers, 
when he suddenly became unaccountably dis- 
composed. He vacated his seat, and taking 
up his hat, directed his steps to the gallery. 
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where he placed himself by the side of a young 
lady in one, of the front pews. It was instantly 
suggested, " Thou hast done it now,->perched 
in the front for every body to look at thee, — 
they will think it is nothing but pride that has 
led thee here." The chapel was now exceed- 
ingly crowded ; and no sooner was his soliloquy 
ended, than the congregation was thrown into 
a state of the utmost confusiojd by an unfounded 
alarm respecting th^ safety of the building. The 
young lady who sat nei^t him leaped on the top 
of the pew, and was in the act of precipitating 
herself into the body of the chapel, when 
Samuel, with a promptitude equalled only by 
his composure, prevented her, by taking lier in 
his arms, exhortiog her at the same time to " be 
still," saying, '* I would rather die in a Methodist 
chapel than anywhere else." He now saw 
as in the case of the poor collier, a reason for 
the feeling which induced him to leave his 
first seat, and occupy another of such pro* 
minence. An imijaortal spirit was in all proba- 
bility saved, in the first instance, from perdition ; 
human life, in the second, from a premature 
grave. The iemale is stiir living, and a mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan Society* i 

In the course' of a summer of excessive 
droughty a few years back, when the grain 
suffered greatly, and many of the cattle, es- 
pecially in Lincolnshire, died, Samuel was 
much affected. He visited Knaresborough, at 
which place he preached on the Lord's day. 
Remaining in the town and neighbourhood 
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over the sabbath, he appeared extremely rest- 
less in the bouse in which he resided, during 
the whole of Monday. He spoke but little — 
was full of thought — ^no^ praying — now walk-' 
ing about the room — ^next sitting in a crouching 
posture — then suddenly starting up, and. going 
to theiadoor, turning his eyes toward heaven, as 
if looking for some celestial phenomenon — 
when he would again return — ^groan in spirit — 
and resume his seat. The family, being im- 
pressed with his movements, asked him whether, 
any thing was the matter with him^ or whether 
he expected any person, as the occasion of his 
going to the door so frequently. ** Bless you, 
lam^," was his reply, "do you not recollect 
that I was praying for rain last night in the 
pulpit ? and what will the infidels at Knares- 
borough think, if it do not come ? if my Lord 
should fail me, and not stand by me ? But it- 
must have time : it cannot be here yet ; it has 
to come from the sea. Neither can it be seen- 
at first ; the prophet only saw a- bit of cloud;, 
like a man's hand : by and by it spread along . 
the. sky. I am looking for an answer to my 
prayer^ — ^but it must have time." He continued 
in the same unsettled state-occasionally going 
out, and looking with intensity on the pure 
azure over his head ; for a more unclouded 
heaven was rarely ever seen. Contrary to all 
external signs of rain, and contrary to the ex- 
pectations of all, except himself, the sky be- 
came overcast toward evening, and the clouds 
dropped the fatness of a shower upon the earth 
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His very soul seemed to drink in the falling 
drops. The family grouped around him, like 
children around their father, while he gave out 
his favourite hymn — "Til praise my Maker 
while rv« breath ;" and after singing it with a 
countenance all a-glow through the sunshine of 
heaven upon bis soul, he knelt down and prayed. 
All were overpowered : it was a season of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord. 

If tlus relation had concerned another man 
than the subject of the menioir, the biographer 
would have been incredulous enough to have sus- 
pended his judgment,-^possibly to have doubted^ 
— ^and would have been led to inquire, whether, 
by some particular signs, the person might mot 
have prognosticated a change. But Samuel' 
was too artless to be suspected — too sincere to 
practise impositions — and his knowledge was 
too circumscribed to subject him to the charge 
of being " weather-wise." He was unable to 
see so far as Columbus, who, in another case, 
astonished and preserved a portion of the in- 
habitants of the new world in awe, by being 
able to-forete^, through his astronomical know- 
ledge, a meteorological appearance. Samuel 
had no weather-glass upon which to Ibok ex* 
cept the Bible, in which he was taught (b be- 
lieve and expect that for which he prayed; 
nothing on which he could depend but God, 
and his faith was set in God for rain. This 
hke some other instances which have been 
noticed, is a beautiful exemplification, of the 
simplicity of Christianity, as it exists ip its effects 
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in an uncultiyated mind ; the person receiving 
every fact of Scripture history as an undoubted 
trutb of God, given for the encouragement, the 
conviction, and the instructien of all future ages, 
whether it refers to the improvement of the 
mass of mankind, or the inddvidual. 

lu perfect character with the preceding re- 
markable fact, connected with the element of 
. weUer, is another, respecting the element of otr, 
both of which may yet be attested by living wit- 
nesses; and which ought not te be beyond the 
reach of gredibility, if we believe there is s 
God — ^that he has power over the works of his 
own hands — and that he emplo^rs the elements, 
not only as general sources of felieity, but on 
pardcular occasions unbindathem in their opera- 
tions, and lets them loose upon man, either as a 
ap^cial blessing or a special scourge, in order 
to prevent common good from being looked upon 
with an eye of indifference. Samuel was at 
Knottingly, a populous village in the neighbour- 
hood of Ferrybridge, in 1817, where he took 
occasion lo inform his hearers, that there would 
be a love-feast at Micklefield, on a certain day, 
when he should be glad to see all who were 
entitled to &at privilege. He further observed, 
with his usual frankness and generosity, that he 
had two loads* of com, and that they should be 
ground for the occasion. These comprised the 
whole of the com lefb^ of the previous year's 
produce. When, therefore, he returned home, 

* A load of cor& at Micklefield, signifies six atrokea, oi 
three boshels. 
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and named his general invitation and intention, 
Martha, who had as deep an interest in it as 
himself, inquired very expressively :." And 
didst thou tell them, when aJl the corn was 
done, how we were to get through the remainder 
of the season, till another crop should be 
reaped ?" *' To-marrow,^^ alas ! rarely entered 
feto Samuel's calculations, unless connected 
with the church. The day fixed for the love- 
feast drew near — there was na flour in the 
house — ^and the wind-mills, in consequence of 
a long calm, stretched out their arms in vain to 
catch the rising breeze. In the midst of this 
death-like quiet, Samuel carried his com to the 
mill nearest his own residency, and requested 
tbe miller to unfurl his sails. The miller 
objected, stating that there was " no wind." 
Samuel, on the other hand, continued to urge 
his request, saying, " I will go and pray while 
you spread the cloth." More with a view of 
gratifying the applicant than of any faith he 
had in Him who holds the natural winds in his 
fists, and who answers the petitions of his 
creatures, the man stretched his canvass. No 
sooner had he done this, than, to his utter as- 
tonishment, a fine breeze sprung 'up — ^the fana 
whirled around — the corn was converted into 
meal — and Samuel returned with his burden, 
rejoicing, and had every thing in readiness for 
the festival. A neighbour who had seen the 
fans in vigorous motion, took also son^ com to 
be ground ; but the wind had dropped, and the 
miller remarked to him, " You must send for 
12 
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Sammy Hick to pray for the wind to ^ blow 
again." 

Few circuriistances, perhaps, can be adduced, 
more characteristic of Samuel, than a remark 
which he made in reference to the man who 
" went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
fell among thieves.'* After commenting on the 
situation of the poor sufferer — for all was real 
history to Samuel, he glanced at the conduct of 
the Priest, the ^ Levite, and the . Samaritan. 
Speaking particularly of the priest, he endea- 
voured to apologize for him as far as he con- 
scientiously could, by intimating that he might 
have been '^ poor,'' in consequence of priests 
not having such '* bi^ livings" then, as in the 
present day. Turning at length, however, 
upod his piety, he quaintly and pointedly re- 
marked, " Bad as the Levite was, the priest 
was the worst of the two ; for admitting him to 
have been without money, he might have said 
to the wounded man, ' Come, we'll have a bit 
of prayer together !' " There is» volume con- 
tained in this single sentence, on the habit of 
devotion, which Samuel constantly carried 
about with him ; and had it been a scene of real 
life, and himself one of the^ actors, he would 
have been seen sidling up to the sufieror, 
whether on the highway or at the market-cross, 
— afterward devoutly kneeling— •and with up- 
lifted hands and heart, pleading with the Most 
High for healing and strength. 

His prayers were not restricted to man. He 
i^aw as great propriety in praying for the resto- 
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tB\i(m of cattle that might be afflicted with a,ny 
particular distemper, as in soliciting the divine 
blessing upon the fruits of the field, and the 
sfeasons of the year. Thus it was, on a par- 
ticular occasion, that he associated his own 
horse with the cow of a friend, in his devo- 
tions, both of which were unwell ; — in every 
thing, in supplication and prayer, making his 
request known to the Lord. 

There were instances, however, of familiarity 
of expression, whkh, though not criminal in 
him, ought to be avoided ; and also something 
in his manner^ which was calculated to disturb 
the solemnities of domestic worship. He was 
in a friend's house, where he was introduced to 
the company of a minister, the Rev. A. L., who, 
he had heard, was paying his addresses to a 
young lady, and to Mr. U., a solicitor. On Mr. 
U.'s name and profesftion being announced, he 
looked askam;e at him, as upon an object for 
which he might b« charged for the bestowment 
of a passing "glaiJce, quickly turning away his 
head} and muttering, " Hem, a tomey r He 
was soon absorbed in thought ; and when urged 
to help himself to a glass of wine, he to6k it up, 
and, on applying it to his lip^ as if the appari- 
tiofi of Mr. U. had shot quigkly past him, he 
sMd, ** From tomies and lawyers, good Lord, 
deliver us !** Mr. XJ., who knew to what re- 
actions the profession was subject, avoided any 
observation. The case, however, was not dis- 
missed : Samuel was called upon to go to 
ptayer. After generalizing his petitions he 
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took up each case separately, praying that Mr. 
A. L. might be happy enough to obtain " a good 
wife," as the marriage state was ** the best." 
He next prayed for the conversion of Mr. U., 
saying, " Lord, save this tomey. What he is 
thou knowest,— ^ know not; but when he is 
saved, he will not charge folk so much money 
for their jobs. Thou hast saved an attorney at 
Longpreston, and he gets as good a living as 
any of theln. Lord, save this man." After 
this, he proceeded ^ to pray for the family, min- 
gling, as is too often the case, rebuke, exhorta- 
tion, ^ff., with prayer. This is not the most 
, " excellent way :" besides, cowards very often 
avail themselves, under the guise of devotion, of 
letting off their bad feeling' against their fellow 
Christians in this " way," by praying at them, 
instead of supplicating mercy for Siem. In 
Samuel, it was a weakness inseparable from 
his nature. Ill will had no place in him ; and 
his native courage never failed him, as the 
following circumstance goes to prove. 

A person of his own trade, who resided a 
few miles from Howden, entered the place 
where he was preaching, in a state of inebria- 
tion, and made some disturbance. Samuel, 
und some of the people, expostulated with him, 
but without effecting any good end. Findinj^ 
that gentle meana failed, he went up to hinj^ 
and by his own masculine grasp, forced him to 
the door. But this, alas ! was a greater expen* 
diture of peace, than a display of strength. 
He felt *^ something wrong within," he observed. 
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and could find no rest, on his return from wor- 
sliip. He made his case known to God, and 
wrestled — as though he had been the greater 
criminal of the two^— till he recovered his peace. 
This being obtained, he retired to sleep. The 
subject, however, was not dismissed from his 
mind. When he rose in the morning, he found 
that he could riot be perfectly composed in his 
spirit, till he went to the man, to ask pardon ; 
for though he had settled the dispute between 
God and his conscience, he knew there was 
something due to the sinner, who might draw 
unfavourable inferences from his example. The 
man was ashamed of his conduct, and could 
not but admire' the spirit of Samuel, who em- 
braced the opportunity of seriously conversing 
with, and praying for him. Not oniy were good 
impressions made upon the mind of the ag- 
gressor, but his urife, who was under deep 
conviction of sin^ entered, during that prayer, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
When he only was concerned, and the in- 
terruption of others was out of the question, 
Samuel could, on the other hand, sustain any 
hardship, any insult, with exemplary meekness 
and forbearance ; and his strongest graces were 
often put to the test. A young lady, who had 
been known to him from her childhood, and 
whose palfrey had lost a shoe, called at his 
shop to have it replaced. She appeared de- 
licate. He looked compassionately upon her, 
and asked, " Dost thou know, baruy whether 
thou hast a soul 1" Startled with the question. 
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she looked in return ; but before she was per- 
mitted to reply, he said, **Thou hast one, 
whether thou knowest it of not ; and it will live 
in happiness or misery for ever." These, and 
other remarks, -produced serious reflections. 
Her father perceived from her manner, on her 
return home — her residence being not far front 
SanMiePs dwelling — that something was prey- 
ing upon her spirits. She told him the cause : 
<<What," he exclaimed, *'has that old black- 
smith been at thee, to turn thy head ? but I will 
whack (beat) him:" So sa3ring, he took up a 
large stick, similar to a hedge-stake — ^left the 
house— posted off to Samuel's residence — found 
him at the anvil — and without the least inti- 
mation, fetched him a heavy blow on the side, 
which, said Samuel, when relating the circum- 
stance, *^ nearly felled me to the ground," adding, 
" and it was not a little that would have done 
it in those days." On receiving the blow, he 
turned around, and said, <* What art thou about, 
man ? what is that for ?" Supposing it to be 
out of revenge, and that religion was the cause 
of it, he made a sudden wheel, and lifting up 
his arm, inclined the other side to his enraged 
assailant, saying, *' Here, man, hit that too." 
But either his courage failed him, or he was 
softened by the manner in which the blow was 
received ; beholding in Samuel a real disciple 
of Him, who said, *' Whosoever shall smite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.'' 
He t^en left him ; and Samuel had the happi- 
, ness of witnessing thef progress of religion in 
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the daughter. Sorae time after this, the person 
himself was taken ill, and Samuel was sent for. 
He was shown into the chamber, and looking 
on the sick man, he a^ked, *' What is the matter 
with thee ? art thou bown to die ?" He stretched 
out his arm to Samuel, and said, '* Will you 
forgive me?" Not recollecting the circum- 
stance for the moment, Samuel asked, " What 
for ? I have nothing against thee, barn, nor any 
man living." The case being noticed,* the 
question was again as^ed, "Will you forgive 
mer "Forgive thee, bam? 1 tell thee I 
have nothing against thee ! But if thou art about 
to die, we will pray a bit, and see if the Lord 
will forgive thee." Samuel knelt by the side 
of the coiich, and the dying man united with 
him : and from the penitence, fervour, and gra- 
titude which he manifested, there was hope in 
his death. The daughter continued an object 
of his solicitude ; she grew up to womanhood, 
— ^became a mother,— and he afterward exulted 
tosee her and two of her daughters members 
of the Wesleyan Society. Four conversions 
are here to be traced, in regular succession, 
and attributable apparently to a word fitly and 
seasonably spoken, by one of the weak things of 
this world, becoming mighty through. God. 

Samuel af^eared, in many cases, to have 
the power of accommodating his conduct to the 
characters and occasions which demanded his 
attention, and that too in a way which his 
inental faculties would scarcely warrant; for 
while he would employ muscular force in a 
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case where the intellect was. inspired by the 
abuse of intoxicating liquors, and bear with 
meekness the arm of flesh upon himself, for 
righteousness' sake, he would at the same time 
defend himself against the tongue of slander^ 
and subdue, by Christian means, any improper 
feeling he might perceive in the professors of 
Christianity themselves. A singular instaiice 
of self-defence occurred, in the course of one 
of his journeys. He was returning home by 
way of Aberford, in a stage coach. A clergy- 
man, and some ladies of fashion, were his com- 
panions. They were on their way to the grand 
musical festival held in York Minster. The 
clergyman expatiated on the delights of the oc- 
casion, the innocence* of such enjoyments, 

* An article in the Christian Obsenrer of 1821, p. 250, of 
which the following is an extract, demands attention ; and 
the more so, as, from the medium of publication, it show»the 
view which the evangelical part of hia brethren take of the 
hubject : 

*' It appears to me that it is not lawful for Christians to . 
attend a concert of sacred music in a church for charitable 
purposes, either as respects the performances, the per- 
formers, or the place. Music is, strictly speakktgt * sacred' 
only when employed in the worship of God> of which the 
song of praise and thanksgiving forms one of the most do- 
liffhtful parts. Its animating and elevating influences many 
Gnristians can abundantly testify, who have sometimes, 
wnen joining a large congregation in one united chorus, been 
almost ready to ima^ne that they caught the faint echo of 
those immortal strams which cherubim tind seraphim pour 
forth in honour of the celestial King. But of the performers 
of these public oratorios it seems almost impossible, even for 
that chanty which hopeth all things, not to fear, that with 
them the prayer of penitence, or the glow of gratitude, the 
rapture of hope, or the triumph of faith, are nothing more 
than idle words — a solemn mockery of Him who demands 
the ^mage of the heart, and declares that he * will not hold 
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and the benevolence of the object. He ob- 
served, that l^e knew of no class of persons 
who would venture to hazard an objection 
against such amusements, except a few *' cant* 
ing Methodists." He then took occasion to 
launch out some violent invectives against the 
body, insisting on their incapacity to form a 
judgment in such cases, from the circumstance 
of the members belonging to the lowest classes 

him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.^ TAor object is 
gam, and that of their auditors amusement. 

" The worship of God is not for a moment in the thoughts 
of the assembly : vet for this express purpose, and this alone, 
was the house of God prepared. It is written in the Old 
Testament, and the obligation of the precept is confirmed by 
the authority of our Saviour in the New, ' My house shall 
be called of all nations a liouse of prayer :' and did he who 
once drove the buyers iind sellers out of the Jewish temple 
now dwell among us in a human fprm, we can, I think, 
scarcely imagine that the votaries of pleasure would be re- 
garded by him with a more lenient eye than the lovers of 
gain. To buy and sell is lawful, and so may music be ; but 
It is not lawful to desecrate the sanctuary of God by applying 
it to any secular purpose whatever. > 

" To the inquiry, * Is it lawful for Christians to attend a 
performance of music of a moral tendency, mixed with 
sacred or of sacred only, within the walls of a theatre V I 
again answer, No. If in the former instance the perform- 
ance be a profanation of the place, in this the performance 
is polluted Dv the place. And the most strenuous advocates 
for theatrical exhibitions cannot deny that they are insepara- 
bly attended by a fearful train of incidental evils, all of which 
remain in equally active and equally destructive operation, 
whether the audience be attracted by the genius ol Handel 
or Shakspeare. 

" The natural tendency of music is, to cheer the spirits 
when oppressed by study or fatigue, and to soothe the tem- 
per irritated by the little vexations of life. It supplies a 
never-failing source of innocei^^t recreation, and generalbr 
proves an additional tend of family attachment. Every ad- 
* vantage, however, which music has to bestow, maY be ob- 
tained in private. Should it therefore be conceded, that it 
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of society, finally denouncing them as a set of 
hypocrites and vagabonds. Samuel, who had 
hitherto avoided obtruding his remarks upon 
the party, could brook it no longer. He con- 
sidered himself implicated in the general charge, 
and his spirit rose indignantty at it: " Sir," said 
he, '^ I am a Methodist. I am going to the 
place where I was born, and where I am well 
known ; and I will make you prove your words, 

is lawful for Christians to attend the concerts of miscel- 
laneous music performed in the Hanover-Si^uare rooms or 
elsewhere, 1 think it must be maintained that it is by no 
means exvedient to do so. . - 

" If it De possible that these musical entertainments rank 
among those * pomps and vanities* which we pledged our- 
selves by our baptii^mal covei^ant to renounce — if they have 
any tendency to make the every-day duties and occupations 
of life comparatively insipid — if by this indulgence we tread 
upon the frontier line which separates the lawful enjoyment 
from the unlawful compliance — if by thus advancing to the 
brink of a precipice, we become liable to fall headlong in 
some unguarded moment — or though we can tread the dizzy 
height in safety, should others, following our example, 
stumble and fall— where is the Christian that can hesitate 
an instant between the gratification of an hour and the risk 
of incurring any one of these awful possibilities ? It is always 
dangerous to be conformed to this world — always safe to 
deny ourselves, to take up our cross and follow^ our Re- 
deemer. It would be less inconsistent for the philosopher 
to covet the toys of infancy, than it is for the member of 
Christ, the child of God, and the inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven, anxiously to desire even the most elegant and 
refined of the pleasures of sense. He should e^^er remember 
that he is not his own. His fortune, his time, his talents, 
his influence, his example, must all be devoted to the elory 
or God. Remembering the exhortation of our Lord, * Watofa 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation,' he desires not to 
widen the narrow path which leadeth unto life eternal, but 
to obtain grace to pursue it with patient perseverance ; know- 
ing that so only shall * an entrance be administered untahim 
abundantly of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.* *' 
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sir." The clergyman was a little confounded 
by tkis sudden burst of expression, and had no 
expectation of being so suddenly and uncere- 
moniously subpoenaed to appear as a witness in 
his own defence. It was in vain to attempt the 
hackneyed method of parrying off the reflec- 
tion by exempting the present company. The 
character of the body was as dear to Samuel 
as his own ; and he continued to bore the 
reverend gentleman, till the' coach stopped at 
the door of the inn at Aberford. The inn- 
keeper was in immediate attendance, when 
Samuel and the clergyman alighted^ the latter 
being little aware-i-as under a contrary im- 
pression he would have probably retained his 
inside berth — that the subject would be again 
agitated. Samuel accosted the master of the 
house, with no common earnestness and gesticu- 
lation, saying, " You know me, don't you ?" and 
before he had time to receive a distinct reply in 
the affirmative, pressed nearly into the same 
breath, the grand question, of which the other 
was only the precursor, — " Am I a hypocrite or 
a vagabond ?" " No, Samuel," was the reply : 
*' you are known all around here, as an honest, 
hard-working man." To this Samuel responded, 
" I work for ill I have, pay every body their 
own, and get nothing for preaehing." He then 
pointed to the clergyman, aud recapitulated 
what he had said. The innkeeper, not know- 
ing the cause of Samuel's interrogatories before, 
and seeing a probable customer in the clergy- 
man, was not very anxious to proceed with his 
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answers ; and the clergyman, unwilling to con- 
firm his delinquency by retiring, stood a short 
time. Samuel's earnest appeals in the mean 
time attracted attention ; the people thickened 
aroend them, in front of the inn ; he proceeded 
to dwell on the charges, and to point to the 
clergyman, as going to spend his time and his 
money at the concert. The clergyman found . 
himself so much annoyed by the looks, the 
jokes, and remarks of the crowd, who encour- 
aged Samuel in his zeal for character, that he 
was gtad when the horses were changed, and 
he found himself safely seated by the side of 
the ladies, reaping instruction, no doubt, from 
the event, though not much enamoured with th6 
uncourteous manner in which his fellow-travel- 
ler had defended himself. 

Though the clergyman's opinion of the low- 
bred character of the Methodists was not likely 
to be much improved by the specimen with 
which he had just been favoured, yet it was 
only the rougher side of Samuel's integrity of 
which he had a view, and which his own rasp- 
ing had raised. Samuel was much better quali- 
fied to repress and correct improper feeling, than 
to combat erroneous notions. He attended a 
lovefeast in the Wakefield circuit, when Mr. 
Bradburn was stationed there. Several of the 
good people were in the habit of giving out a 
A'erse of a hymn before they narrated their 
Christian experience, by way of tuning their 
spirits for the work. This was prohibited by 
Mr. Bradburn, not only as a reflection upon 
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himself, being both authorized and competent 
to conduct the service, but as an improper ap- 
propriation of the time which was set apart for 
speaking. Samuel^ either forgetting the pro- 
hibition, or being too warm to be restrained 
within its limits, gave out a verse. Mr. Brad- 
bum "was instantly in his majesty, and with one 
of his severest and worst faces, looked at Sam- 
uel, who stood up in the congregation and sung 
alone, no one daring to join him — ^prefacing his 
rebuke with one of his singularly extravagant 
remarks, — "Where is the person that would 
not come out of a red hot oven, to hear such a 
man as you sing V* then proceeding to make 
such observations as he thought proper. Sam- 
uel, supposing the rebuke to have been given in 
an improper spirit, went into the vestry after 
service to settle matters. Offering to shake 
hands with Mr. B., who was not in one of his 
most complacent moods, he was saluted with-^ 
" What, are you the man that persisted in sing- 
ing, after I peremptorily forbid it 1" " Ye-^ye 
— ^yes, sir," said Samuel ; " but I hope you will 
forgive me, Mr. Bradburn f and without wait- 
ing to see how the request was taken, he was 
in an instant upon his knees among the people. 
Those around followed his example, and last of 
all, Mr. B. knelt by his side, who found that it 
would scarcely look decorous to stand alone. 
Every heart was touched with Samuel's sim- 
plicity and fervour; and when he concluded 
prayer, Mr. B., with a full heart, and with all 
the magnanimity and generous flow of spirit he 
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possessed, stretched out his' hand, familiarly 
saying, " There, my brother ; this is the way — 
to keep paying off as we go^n." 

Though he often overcame opposing feelings 
by prayer, for which he was better qualified 
than for holding a long parley on opinion ; yet 
on subjects proposed by a querist, he would 
change two or three sharp rounds, on a contro- 
verted point. *M have often been struck," says 
Mr. Dawson, " at the promptness and propriety 
of his replies to persons who have proposed 
objections and questions, to him upon particular 
subjects, and in peculiar cases. He manifest- 
ed some astonishing gleams of sanctified satire, 
when directed to a person or a subject, which 
penetrated deep into tke heart ; while sparkles 
of holy wit would touch the risible faculties, 
and thrill a delight through the soul of the 
hearer, which neither debased his understand- 
ing nor his afifections. A ray of light would 
sometimes dart from him in a moment, which 
would instantly scatter the shades and remove 
the scruples from an inquiring mind. Of this 
peculiarity of talent he himself was insensible : 
all was spontaneous and natiiral." While this 
citation comes in as evidence of what has been 
stated, it may be further illustrated by other 
striking instances of quickness of perception, 
discrimination, and point. 

Having business to transact which bore hard 
apon his patience, and seeing the person who 
was agent for him in the transaction going 
about with thp utmost deliberation, with coun* 
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lenance and temper as serene as the unmiHod 
lake, he seemed uncomfortable in the presence 
of such superiority ;. and yet, unwilling to un- 
christianize himself^ as well as sensible of the 
kindly feeling he possessed toward the persons 
who were the occasion of his exercises, he 
said, " We are both perfect ; you are perfect in 
patience, and I am perfect in 2ot>e." Though the 
theology of this is questionable, as a general 
position, yet in its particular application to 
Samuel, there is more truth in it than at first 
might appear ; for if he excelled in any one 
branch of " the fruit of the Spirit," it was in love. 
To a gentleman labojiring under great ner- 
Tous depression, whom he had visited, and who 
was moving along the. streets as though he was 
apprehensive that every step would shake his 
system in pieces, he was rendered singularly 
useful. They met ; and Samuel, having a deep- 
er interest in the soul than the body, asked, 
"Well, how are you getting on your way to 
heaven 1" The poor invalid, in a dejected, half- 
desponding tone, replied, " But slowly, I fear ;*' 
intimating that he was creeping along only at a 
snail's pace. " Why, bless you, bam,'' returned 
Samuel, " there were snails in the ark." The 
reply was so earnest, so unexpected, and met 
the dispirited man so immediately on his own 
ground, that the temptation broke away, and he 
rose out pf his depression. It was a resurrec- 
tion to his feelings ; inferring, that if the snail 
reached the ark, he too, " faint, yet pursuing,*' 
might gain admission into heaven. 
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"Pethaps one of his happiest conquests in 
oral controversy was obtained over the Her. 
K., of Leeds, a gentleman of great shrewd- 
ness and learning. They were both on board 
a Selby steam-packet, going down the river 
toward Hull. Samuel was walking the deck, 
and humming over a hymn-tune, which ap- 
peared to attract the attention of Mr. K., iirho 
abruptly opened out upon him on the evils of 
Methodism, suspecting him to belong to that 
body, from the character of the music. He in- 
sisted on the mischief it had done by the tenets 
it propagated, particularly instancing the doc- 
trine of sanctification, for which^ he contended, 
there was no foundation. Though Samuel did 
not appear to be perBODally known to Mr. K., 
yet Mr. K. was not unknown to him ; to whom 
he instantly returned, *^ See that you never read 
the Church Prayers again, for I am sure there 
is full sanctification in them." "No such 
thing," was the reply. " What," said Samuel, 
" do you not pray that the Lord would cleanse 
the thoughts of the heart by the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit ? See that you do not read 
(hat, sir, next Sunday." Mr. K. finding himself 
pressed from this high quarter, and partly con- 
ceding the principle, by flying to what he 
deemed its effects, asked, " What good has the 
doctrine done ?" gliding, as a diversion of the 
subject, into the general topic of Methodism 
again ; demanding, " What have the Methodists 
effected? Bad women are on the increase;' 
Leeds is swarming with them.'* "How is 
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Am 1" iaqak^d Sanmel ; " I wis in Le^ds the 
otbsr week, i.iid aeveir met with one." **l 
know," rejdaed Mr. K., ** thai there never were 
io many as there are at present." "Haj^en 
•e," rejdied Samuel, as though he had reaclied 
the end of both his pati^ace and hie thoughts : 
** it may be that you are better acquainted with 
Ihem than me, sir." This was qumtum wffieit^ 
and Mr. K. left him to hum over his tune to the 
remainder of the hymn. Pungent, however, 
as the last remark may have seemed, it would 
have been found, if Samuel had been interro> 
gated upon it, ^t there was as much of eon- 
cession intended for superior knowledge, as 
th^te was of any indirect redeetixm upon moral 
character; and ten minutes would scarcely, 
have elapsed, till — ^fiom other subjects occupy- 
ing his thoughts — he would have been as ^i- 
sensible to what had passed as though he had 
never exchanged a syllable with the gentleman 
that ^wke to him. 

Singing was one of his favourite employ- 
ments, both in company and alone. Enga|^ 
thus, as he was riding along the road once, in 
company with Mr. Dawson, and another friend 
Qt two, he seemed lost occasionally to the soci- 
ety of his fellow-travellers. He had got hcdd 
of a tune which was in use among the jBontan, 
80 called. This he continue4 to hum over, in 
Ae sesie way as when he walked the deck, ex* 
ciuaittg at short intervals, '* Bless the Lord for. 
a fine shower V* The rain continued more co« 
pious in its descent ; — ^his companions buttoned 
13 
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up) and- turned th«&r sides' to tte weather, sink*- 
ing the lower part ef the face into the collars 
of their coats ; — ^Saftiuel sung on, sensible on]y 
of his mercies, again exclaiming, *' Bless the 
Lord for a fine shower !" One of his company 
ions, as much annoyed with the tune as by the 
rain,. objected to it as an indifferent one. ^' Sing 
a better," then," said Samuel, turning his head 
as suddenly from him^ as he had directed it to^ 
ward him, stilt singing and keeping time to the 
amble of the horse, facing the weather, and 
praising the Lord for watering -the earth. The 
friend again complaiBed of the tune, and agaio 
solicited another. - *' Sing yourself," said Sam* 
net. "Ihaye no voice for the work,*' was the 
reply. *^ Don't complain," rejoined SamueL, 
*' of what you cannot mend," again directing 
his face to the shower, and' his mind to the 
Giver of it, absent every now and then to M 
Companionsibip. and as haj^y, tfaoogh satu^ 
rated with the teeming contents of the clouds, 
as if he had been sheltered under his own 
roof. 

* Though he possessed the power of occasien-* 
ally accommodating himself to existing circuni^ 
stances, and particular companies, isolated in^ 
stances occurred, when he was perfectly lost 
lo the respect due to the habits and feelings of 
others. He was led by indtnation to a publie 
meeting of the Society of Fiiends, and took his 
seat in the nndst of them. This was an ovdi-» 
nance, and afl assembly, for which he w«» tke 
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leasl Itted, either l^y nature or by habit; and 
idtfaoagh he had often anng^*- - 

"A solemn reverence checks oursongs^ 
And praise sits silent on oar tongues,** 

he never till now knew what it wa» to Hye un- 
der the restrttine Of praise. ** The songs of 
i^on" were in his heart, in which he was sing* 
ing, and making melody to the Lord, as many 
of the worshippers aronnd him might have been 
employed : but having read of Paul and Silas, 
under less agreeable circumstances, adding to 
the music of the heart the variations of the 
voice and the moticm of the lips — ^rising in their 
strains till " the prisoners heard them," and em- 
bracing the notion that praise only receives its 
perfection iii utterance, he either so far forgot 
himself, or was otherwise glowing with such an 
intensity of leeling while musing, thatthe long 
siience observed in the commencement became 
iasuf^rtalrfe/ He. took his hymn-book from 
Us pocket, and starting on his feet— his huge 
figure receiving elevation from t£e seated and 
lowering position of those around him, said, 
" Come, let us sing a verse or t^o." Neither 
the voice nor the language belonged to the 
place ; a number of eyes were instantly fixed 
upon him ; and strange feelings were stirring, 
till a venerable roair arose, who knew him, and 
accosted him, saying, " Samuel, sit thee down, 
and twwt." The mandate was obeyed, without 
r^ly or murmur ; and all was suddenly as still 
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as before. After waiting some time in sileaoe, 
during almost every minute of which Sainael 
expected some one to rise and address die as- 
sembly, but no attempt being made, he again 
bounded from his seat, under an impression 
that prayer might be nunre acceptaUe than 
praise, and said, " Let us kneel down, friends, 
and pray a bit." Just as he was in the attkode 
of kneeling, the same venerable man stood up, 
and with great sdemnity again addressed him, 
'* Samuel, sit thee down> and wait till th» 
Spirit moves thee." Less docile than before, 
Samuel returned, ** We Methodists think it very 
well, if we can have the Spint for asking f* re- 
ferring with great readiness to that passage of 
Scripture, " If ye then, being evil,- know bow 
to give good gifts unto your children : how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?" TbcHigli 
Samuel was correct in doctrine, he was hers^ 
erroneous in conduct, and had forgotten his own 
dislike of interruptions in divine service, when 
worshipping Ood agreeably to the dictates of 
his conscience, under his own *' vine, and 
under his fig-tree " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

His Belf-deniaV-^-Sympathy for the uoor— G^ticixde for 
neicies — ilarl^ risuig^SinguUir bana-meoting— The beet 
way of beginning the day— His conduct in the families he 
▼isited — Bolton— 'Ratcliffe Close — Oflen abrupt in his man- 
Bers— His views of preprietorship'-^A genuine Wesleyan — 
An attempt to purchase him — His character as the head of 
a family — Gives up business — Preaching excursions — Visits 
Rtgton — Providential supply—His public addresses — De 
light in his "work— E. Brook, Esq.— Denhy Dale — Prosperi- 
ty of the work of God — A new chapel — Samuel visits Roch- 
^e — ^Rises superior to his exercises — ^takes a tour into dif- 
ferent parts of Lancashire — ^Great commercial -distress- 
Liberality of P. E. Towneley, Esq.— Meeting for the relief 
of the poor — SamuePs return home — Visits difierent parts 
of the York circuit — Revival of religion — Persecution. 

As Samuel had obtained the grace which 
enabled him to '* rejoice evermore,'' he seemed 
to create a paradise in every circle in which he 
moved. Whenever he was oppressed — which 
WHS rarely the case — ^it was either on account 
of the wants and miseries of others, or occa- 
sioned by an overwhelming sense of his own 
mercies. Thus, on beii^ urg^ to take more 
food, at table, he has been heard to say, in sea- 
sons of commercial and agricultural distress, 
** O no : I cannot take more while I think of 
so many around me nearly starving for want of 
bread." 

So, also^ on being entertained out of the or- 
dinary line, in the house of a friend, his grati- 
tude, like the thermometer, rose to the highest 
point He was at Pontefract during the bustle 
of an election^ and was lodged in the house of 
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Mr. M., a member of the Society of Friends, 
whose family waa.strcmgly attached to Samuel. 
He was honoured with the best fare, the beat 
room, and the best bed, the last of which was 
unusually high. . On being asked the next day, 
how he liked his lodgings, he said, "Why, 
bam, I have been crying half the night ; I never 
was in such a bed before ; I had to take a chair 
to get into it. O how I wept ; for I thought 
my Lord never had such a bed as that" This 
was properly " the joy of grief." Samuel dwelt 
much upon his Saviour ; the " servant" and the 
" Lares'^ afforded him some amazing contraata-, 
and drew forth the finest feelings of his soul. - 
But he had his " songs in the night," and his 
morning carols, as well as his tears. " He was 
in the habit," Mr. Dawaon observes, ".of rising^ 
very early in the morning, (about four o'clock,) 
and of partially dressing himself, when he 
bowed his knees before his divine Father, 
praying jfirst for the church in general, next for 
particular characters, and lastly for special 
cases. He then sung a verse of a hymn — re- 
tired to bed again — and after a short time arose, 
and began the day with praise and prayer." 
The occasion of this systematic proceeding is 
known to few. Samuel had a band-mate^ witli 
whom he met for some time, and to whom he 
was much endeared. Four o'clock in the 
morning was the hour of meeting ; and 4kis 
was selected, not only because of its iranquil* 
Uty, but because it prevented self-indulgence. 
His companion died, and he mourned his loss 
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Uke tlie 8tock«dkyv«» whose mate had^juat au 
by his side on the same bough, and had dropped 
off through the hand of the fbwler. The hour 
and the ocdinaiice wer^ held sacred by the sur- 
n?br. . De.rose at (he appointed time^Hsung-* 
prayed — unfolded the seerets of his heart to 
Godt AS he was wont to do with his Christian 
friend— -thus going regulai^ly through the ser- 
vice, as though tl^ dead were atill alive, and 
by his side, holding converse with him. . This 
is one of those mementos of Christian friend- 
ship whi<^ rarely occur in the same ibrin; 
but while its singularity excites the sur^nrise of 
some, its piety will secure the admiration of 
others, and amply atone for any peculiarity.ia 
its manner. Those,: only, perhaps, will ijadulge 
the laugh, who, nevertheless,- have their anm^ 
vermries^ ^c, but support them in another wayi 
by toasting each other over the maddening bowl, 
and cheering each other with the speech and 
the song, till they become objects of pity, 
rather than subjects for imitation. 

The summary aecounf of his matins, as given 
by Mr. Dawson, is exemplified by a particular 
case, as recorded by the family of P. Rothwell, 
Esq., of Sunning Hill< Bolton, in whose house 
Samuel at one time resided for the space of 
nearly three weeks. '* He frequently rose," it 
is remarked, '- in the nijj^ht to pray. On one of 
those occasions he was heard singing a hymnt 
sAm which he pleaded with God that he might 
enjc^ a closer walk with Jesus, and his prayer 
iras soon turned . into prttse. Me ivpeated 
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ierenl times, ' O that I «oiild pndse thee! O 
that I could pfake ikee as I would ! — bnt I 
AiA jiraise thee again when I pass orer Jer* 
dan! Glory! gloiy! gknyT He thenj^jed 
for bis family, the family be was visiting, the 
church of God, and for die world at large. H# 
ai^eaYod to feel much while pleading for sin- 
nevB, and then was home away in transport for 
redeeming mercy. Some time after be rose 
from his- knees, his language was, * Glory! 
glory !' " He has been known on some of ^so 
oocasiottB to indidge in a sublimity of thought 
of which at other times be was incapable, and 
which— taken in connectitta with the whole man 
would have fixed upon him, by some gifted b^ 
ings, had they oveiheard him, much more ap- 
propriately than ever was applied to Goldsmith, 
the epithet of " an inspif ed idiot,** and he worid 
have stood a fair chance of being deified among 
the Mohammedans. 

Such a beginning was an excellent pvepara 
tion for the duties, the exercises, and the mw- 
oies of the day ; and it will be generally found, 
that its close will ccNrrespond with its com- 
mencement. The man who permits God to 
Amt his oMcs in the memtn^ will not himself 
be silenl, nor yet mourn an i^>sent God in the 
evening. These *' morning communings" se- 
cured attention to ** stated times'* for retirement 
through the day, when he entered into bin 
closet before his Father, who sees in secret* 
and rowards openly ; and this is the secrot of 
that ohaim winch was thrown around hia spiril 



tnd demMiMMir in sociftl Ufe. He c«ne forth 
in the moniiag, iike the sun ffom his chMubwe 
inrihe eut — ^refreshed and refreshinig. Hsppjr 
in hinnelf, he ehased away melancholy from 
the boqI, and lighted np a sunshine in the eoun* 
tenances of those with whom he convened^ 
'* No family,'* said a friend, in whose house he 
had been resident some weeks — *'No family 
oonld be miserable with whom he lived, because 
he labenred to make every person around him 
h^py." Mrs. Bealey, of Ratcliffe Close, near 
Bliry, in Lancashire, a lady well qualified to 
appreciate real worth, whether religious, moral, 
or intellectual, and under whose hospitable roof 
Sanrael was entertained nearly two months, ob- 
sMPved to Mr. Dawson, "That he interested 
himself in the welfare of the whole family, as 
dMUgh he had been united to them by the ten* 
der ties of nature. He participated in all their 
{Measures, as well as increased them, and was 
rendered truly useful to the men and children 
employed in the works. He sympathized also 
with persons with whom he was acquainted/ in 
^ir losses in cattle or trade, as though he had 
been the loser himself." It was the love and 
joy within, whi^, as is remarked elsewhere 
by Mr. Dawson, " gave a beam to his eye, a 
smile to his countenance, a tone to his voice, 
and an energy to his language, which melted 
and attracted evety heart that came within the 
sphere of his influence." 

This attractive influence was not always 
sudden, but it was rarely otherwise than cer» 
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tiiii. On his first visit to .the residence of a 
fent^man in Lancashire, to whom till tiien he 
was personally unknown, he was directed 4o 
the house aceidentally. He rode up to the door' 
of that gentleman, and after haying seen his 
horse put under the care of his servant, he en 
tered the house, where he was introduced into 
the parlour. Without either letter or person 
to introduce him, and with no other passport 
than the connection of the family with the Wes-^ 
leyan body, he took his seat in the domestio 
circle, where he sat, unconscious as innocence 
orinftincy of any other [Merequisite for social 
enjoyment, than the religion of his Saviour 
The halHts of the gentleman, and the society 
in which he moved, rendered him at first un- 
comfortable ; and he was equally at a loss to 
know what to do with, and what to make of, bin 
new and uneacpected guest. A short interlude 
assisted in relieving the first feeling. The sit« 
ting-room door was opened, and a person stepped 
in, with whom the master of the house had to 
transact a little business. Samuel's presence 
added to the poignancy of his more delicate 
feelings. However, he was Uiers^ and the per* 
son was at liberty to suppose, if he judged 
proper, that Samuel i^as on business as w^ 
as himself. He sat in silence, and appeared 
to take no notice of either party. When the 
transaction was closed, and the person rose lo 
retire, Samuel started on his foot, as though he 
had been awakened from a trance, '' Stop, sir, 
let us pray a bit before you go : you seem fuU 
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of the. w^nld, aad we'll try to get it out of your 
kearti" This rendered the occasion of his 
fisit desperate ; and nothing but violence could 
be done to th^ feelings of his host to render 
such conduct supportable. But there was no 
time for excuse or remonstrance ; Samuel's voice 
was the \yaming clock-— no sooner heard^ th^n 
on his knees. The effect of this may be as 
readily conceived as expressed. Yet notwith- 
standing the coy beginning on the part of the 
gentleman, he was soon led to place the high^ 
est value on Samuel's piety and presence, and 
continued to entertain both man and horse for 
Bome time ; and so much regard did his homely 
visiter gain from himself and his family, that 
they parted with sincere regret. 

£yen in families where religion was not pro* 
fessed, his simplicity of manner, and general 
good character, gained him unhesitating access. 
When the Rev. A. Learoyd wason theKnares- 
borough circuit, he went to preach at a neigh- 
bouring village, and on entering the house of a 
(Head, he found Samuel seated, who had just 
arrived. " Where have you put your horse, 
Samuel ?" inquired Mr. L. " I have left it at 
the other end of the village," was the reply ; 
adding, '^ will you go with me to the house ?" 
Mr. L. being aware that the family had no-con* 
neetion with the Wesleyan body, asked, ** Why 
(lid you go there ?" "I saw plenty of hay, 
and good stables," returned Samuel, '* and I 
thought it would be a good home for Jackey." 
The singularity of the visit led Mr. L. to accede 



to his wiifties ; and on being flteated in ib» ftua* 
tty circle, Samuel proceeded to interrogate fai« 
host on the state d bis soul. Considerable 
inency characterized the replies : but SaraucA, 
being suspicious that very little religion was 
enjoyed, proceeded to speak more plainly, ex- 
horting him to apply to Christ lor converting 
grace. The word of exhortation was well re« 
ceived, and he was pressed to remain the night 
with them : the invitation was accepted, and he 
acted the part of a priest in the family. ** Let 
me," said he to the servant-maid, " have a dry 
bed ;" and to the servant-man, " You must give 
Jackey plenty to eat :— -take good care of him, 
for he is the Lord's horse ; — the hay and the 
com are the Lord's also." Abrupt as was his 
introduction here, and little as such freedoms 
are to be recommended, either in Samuel him- 
self or as examples for others, yet the family 
were much pleased with his visit. Such lead- 
ings and movements, in irrational creatures, 
would be attributed to instinct ^ but Samuel was 
girded and carried often, like Peter when he 
was old, by *' another" than himself ; and he 
was more indebted to the Spirit and providence 
of God for his introduction and reception than 
either to his sagacity or the formalities of mo- 
dem manners. 

His representation of *'the hay and th« 
corn," as belonging to the Supreme Being, 
arose from a settled principle in nis creed, and 
included a certain exclusiveness, not generally 
recognised by the professors of Christianity 



His owa qrops were viewed in tbe same Hf^; 
•ad his mind was so imimed with this notion, 
that all delegttted or personal right, in reference 
to man, seemed frequently annihilated. He 
was going tu preaching one sabhath morning, 
when he was met by a person who knew his^ 
regard for the sanctity of that day. There had 
been a great deal of rain, which proved fatal 
to the ** line" or flax crops. The following is 
the purport of what passed between them on 
the road : — 

Neighbour. " Where are you going, Sammy ?" 

Samuel. " To preaching." 

Neigh. '* More need you get your line in, 
now that God is giving you fine weather.'' 

Sam. " He does not give fine weather for us 
to break the sabbath." 

Neigh. ^* Why, you see others making hay 
while the sun shines : they will get their line 
in to-day, and yours, if you let it Ue till to-mor- 
row, and it should be wet, will be spoiled." 

Sam. ** I have none to spoil, ham.*^ 

Neigh. " Is not yon, lying down (pointing 
to it) yours ?" 

Sam. "No." 

Neigh. " What, is not yon your close ?'• 

Sam. " No, it is the Lord's : he has a right 
to do with it what he likes ; and if he have a 
mind to spoil it, he n^ay : it is his own, and no 
one has any business to quarrel with him for iu 
It is the Lord's day too, and I will give it to 
him." 

A brief dialogue, also involving the same 
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wineipk, took place in the neighbourhood of 
Feiry Bridge, when Samuel Wft9 journeying 
fionr thence homeward. A gentleman was 
passing with a little boy, and haying his atten* 
tion drawn to some sheep that were grazing in 
a field adjoining the road, he accosted Samuel : 

Gentleman, " Do you know, my good man, 
to whom those sheep belong ?" 

Samuel " My Lord, sir." 

Oent. "They are very fine ones;.! do ndt 
recollect ever having seen their equal.'* 

Sam. " They are a fine breed, sir." 

Gent, " I thought they might probably bekmg 
to Mr. AldersoD, of Ferry Bridge." 

Sam. **No, sir, they belong to my Lord; 
don't you know, that the earth is the Lord's, 
and the fulness thereof; and that the cattle 
upon a thousand hills are hb ?" 

Gent, ♦* You are right — ^yon are right, old 
man." 

Samuel's reply would have been a mere (day 
upon words in the month of many other per« 
sons ; but he was sincere ; and the gentleman's 
attention was suddenly and unexpectedly ele* 
vated from earth to heaven, without his being 
i^ended by the manner in which it was done. 

With regard to " Jackey," who occupied snch 
a prominent place in Samuel's esteem, and ipirho 
is only noticed ad bearing' upon his master's 
history, it may be remarked, that on one occa- 
sion Samuel displayed a feeling respecting the 
treatment of the animal, which was not at all 
common to him. One of the young men be* 
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kofing Uy a fainily at whose house h® stopped, 
wi^^ the meat from ^ Jackey," and other* 
wise failed in his attention as grodm. It oame 
to SamuePs knowledge, and for a considerable 
length of time he utterly refused to go near the 
l^ce again. ^In process -of time he went back, 
but lie would never take his favoarite with him ; 
thus showing, that while he entertained no re* 
senlment—- by his own retuin-^he only feeling 
remaining was that of distrust in reference to 
his hoirse. 

Wherever Wesleyan Methodism was re* 
sjpected, Samuel was sure to be loved. He 
was a genuine believer in its doctrinesj a living 
witness of its experimental truthe^ an example 
of its purest morals, a firm supporter of its dis- 
cipline, and a warm friend of its ministers. Of 
the latter, he ever spoke with respect and affec- 
tioif ; and if his holy indignation was at any 
time kindled, it was when persons endeavour- 
ed to lower their character, by cold oblique 
hints, in the eyes of the world, and when an 
apparent delight was taken in sowing discord 
among brethren. Satisfied with his privileges, 
he avoided such as were given to change. He 
was accustomed to say, "lam determined to 
remain in the old ship. She has carried thou- 
sands across the ocean, and landed them safe 
in glory ; and if I stay in her, she will carry 
me 'there too."* Speaking once of a persoo 

* Samuel wafe not without his induccmenta to leave the 
body. Mr. Si^ton, who has taken such a prominent part hi 
the late division at Leeds, became offended in 1803, and 
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who had acted in the ciqpamty of a local p r ea c h 
er, but had afterward united himself to another 
eocietf, he resorted to his favourite figure of the 
*' old skipy^ and inquired why he had left hetf 
after she had borne him so long in safety? 
The simile was taken up by the other, who in- 
timated that she was in danger of foundering. 
Samuel returned, *' You should not have been 
such a coward as to leave her, but should hav« 
remained on board, either to help to mend her, 
or prevent her from going to the bottom. But 
you have forsaken an old friend ; I know she 
is sound at heart, and as safe as ever." " My 
wife and I," said he to another person, <' are 
sailing together in her. Some of our chil^en 
are with us; we are getting stronger;*' and 
then, with a fine glow of feeling, would exclaim, 
'' We shall all sail to heaven together^I know 
we shall." This figurative mode of expression 
was rendered very popular in a sermon preached 

formed a small society, whose members received the appella- 
tion of Sigstonites. They held their meetings ia a raoai 
which was taken for the purpose in Kirkgate. The head of 
this small party was known py a few of the friends belong- 
ing to the Pontefract circuit, among whom two ezhorten, 
and two accredited local preachen, cspoosed his cause, the 
latter of whom were never very remanuble for submitting 
to rale. These took with them about thirty members of the 
seeiety, and occupied a school-room in Knottingly, ersoled 
about ten yards from the Methodist chapel, by a person who, 
though not in society, took unspeakable pleasure in promo* 
ting the division. Samuel was earnestly importuned to 
unite himself to the Knottingly dissentients, and was told, 
as an inducement^ that he should have a certain sum pre 
seated to him as a compensation for his labours, wherever he 
prenched. It argued an ignorance of Samuel's c h ar a c te r, 
to think ihnt he was to be bought by gold. 
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by dl« late Rev. Joseph Benson, on schism, 
about the time of Mr. Kiiham's defection horn 
the body; and it was one of those figures 
which Samuel could work without ranch dan-* 
, ger of being wrecked in iu management. 

The rehgion which he carried into the fami- 
lies of others, and recommended in his public 
walks, was not widiout its influence at home. 
Though Martha and he could not always see 
eye to eye, in money affairs— -and it was fortu* 
Bate for him that they could no^^-yet he was 
an affectionate kusbitnd^ as well as a tender 
fidker. He moved before his family more, per^ 
haps, in the character of a priest^ to pray for 
them, than a prophet and a A^^, to instruct and 
govern. He was fitted for the one rather than 
Uke other; and such was his attention to the 
FAMtLY ALTAR, such Ms prevalent intercession 
before it, that his incapacity for the two latter 
appeared to be greatly counterbalanced by the 
1m1 lowed character of the former. He bore 
his partner and his children constantly beforo 
God, in the arms of faith and prayer, and lived 
in full confidence that the whole would be 
saved. If any of his opinions, more thai^ 
others, bordered upon extravagance, it waa 
Dpon the certain salvation of the children of 
praying parents. The possibility of perdition, 
in the case of any of them, was beyond en- 
durance. 

Though he took excnrsioofi to difibreni places, 
fiom the period of his becoming « local preach- 
«r, yet it wma not till the latter pact of 1886, or 
14 
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the begiiming of 1826, when be gave up basA^ 
Bess, tbat he took a more extensive range, and 
considered himself as dc»ng the work, and 
therefore entitled to tlie name and honours of a 
HOME MISSIONARY. He was- then possessed 
of wliat he deemed sufficient for the support of 
himself imd his aged partner, during the even- 
ing of Hfe. Being now at liberty from the 
trammels of business, he was invited into seve- 
ral circuits in Yorkshire and Lancashire, all of 
which he visited, preaching in the different 
towns and vilktges, and in many of which ke 
was not only useful in the conversion of sin- 
ners, but in raising pecuniary supplies for the 
support of foreign missions, the erection and 
relief of places of worship. . 

While gratifying the benevolent feelings <^ 
his heart, in obeying the calls of the people^ 
he not unfrequently sufTered various inconver 
niences, notwithstanding the kindness of friends. 
An instance which occurred a short time prior 
to this part of his history, but which it would 
not be well to omit, betokening great absoBce 
of mind on ihe part of the persons on the spoi, 
presents him under very unpleasant circum- 
stances. He attended a missionary meeting at 
Rigton in the Forest, a place belonging to the 
Otley circuit, about three or four miles froai 
Hnrrowgate. <*We had a blessed meeting/' 
said Samuel : "I was very happy, and gave idl 
the mcNOiey I had in my pocket." After the 
meeting was conchided, he mounted his horse 
^ reuim hoine.^ And in what aspect is he ta 
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be viewed ? Without any one offering to pay 
Ids expenses — ^not the value of a farthing in his 
pocket — adranced in life — a slow rider, and 
not a yery sprightly horse — -jiear the end of 
October, when the season was breaking up— in 
the night — alone^^nd about twenty miles from 
his own house. He became the subject of 
temptation. It was suggested — '* No money to 
procure a feed of com for thy horse, or re* 
freshment for thyself— ^and friends who might 
receive thee are gone to bed !" The struggle 
was short ; and ihe victory was obtained in his 
own way. Satan found no place in him for 
either repining or distrust. '' I shaped him his 
answer," observed Samuel, *^ and. said, 'Devil, 
I never stack fast yet.' " With his confidence 
kivigorated by a recollection of past mercy, his. 
happiness returned, and he remained the only 
ni^tingale of Christianity on the road, till he 
reached the village of Harewood. Then a 
gentleman who knew him took his hcnrse by the 
bridle, And asked him where he had been. He 
gave him, in reply, an account of the meeting ; 
from which the gentleman glided into the sub- 
ject of his temporal concerns, in order to ascer- 
tain af^arently how far a report was correct, 
which he had heard respecting some property 
out of which Samuel had been wronged. Sam- 
uel told him that he had *' had two thousand 
pounds left" to him, but had ** been deprived of 
it"* " I am very sorry for you," was the re- 

♦ The report heard by the one, and the language employed 
by the other, vrottM scarcely comport with the •ufajeot, if 
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joinder. Samuel replied, ^* Though I have 
been deprived of this, it has never doprived 
me of an hour's sleep. I never had a worse 
lot for it. I hjtve not wanted for any good 
thing, and could always say with Job, * The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away : blessed 
be the name of the Lord.' Though he took 
Job's, he has not taken the whole of my pro* 
perty : I still have all my children." The gen* 
tleman asked, "Can you read?" "Yes,'' 
returned Samuel, " if I had my spectacles out 
of my pocket." " There," replied the gentle- 
man, holding a piece of paper in his handj 
which was rendered visible by the glimmering 
light of the stars*— " There is a five pound note 
for you. You love God and his cause ; trnd I 
believe you will never want.?' SamuePs eyes 
were inMantly filled with tears, and his heart 
with gratitude. " Here," said he, " I saw the 
salvation of God. I cried for joy all the way 
as I went down the lonesome lanes ; and when 
I got to a public house, I asked the landlord if 
he cottld change me a five-pound bill ; for I told 
him I could not have any thing for myself or 

applied to a particaltf event which took place. Martha^ 
brother, who had a considerable smn of money on interest 
in Rood's Iron Works^, near Leeds, expressed a wish to live 
and die with Samael ; proposing to allow the interest for his 
maintenance during life, and the principal at hia death. 
The proposal was accepted — her brother resided with them 
— the Company at the Iron Works failed— the whole of the 
property was swept away— Samael's hopes were blighted, 
vet he generously kept him in his own house till the day of 
nis death, and thus prevented what must otherwise inevita 
Uy have enswed— his going to the workhouse. 
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my horse, unless he conld change it. He said 
be could, if it were a good one. So I got off 
my horse, srisd ordered him a good feed of corn, 
and had some refreshment for myself. This 
was a fair salvation from the Lord. When I 
got home, I told my wife ; she brast (burst) into 
tears; and we praised the Lord together." This 
was viewed by Samnel somewhat in the light 
of a triumph over Martha, who had chided him 
in the morning for taking so much money from 
home with him, to a missionary meeting, to 
which he gave his time, his labours, and ex- 
penses. He ^erefore added, by way of making 
his- path more open to the purse in future, 
" You see, we never give to the Lord, but he 
gives in return." 

His addresses in the pulpit rarely extended 
beyond half an hour. This afforded time to 
engage in the work which was his favourite 
employment--a prayer meeting ; and these 
meetings famished him very often with a 
knowledge of the progress of the word of life, 
as the benefits received under preaching were 
more fully developed in them, as well as che- 
rished by the intercessory prayers of the faith- 
fiil. Having the unction of the Holy One — ^an 
anointing which he received from him that 
abode in him — ^he was enabled to proceed in 
the work with cheerfulness, and very often 
carried with him a commanding authority over 
the feelings and conduct of others. He waa 
frequently under high excitation; so much so, 
indeed, at sometimiss to orerpower his physical 
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Energies. '' O," said he to his friend Mr. D. 
Once, aRer a missionary meeting at Howden, 
in which he had pleaded the cause oi the 
heathen on the platform, till he was nearly ex- 
hausted — " O,'^ said he, " I am so- happy. I 
shall surely die some of these times!*' On 
another occasion, when at Pontefract, be re- 
marked to a friend, after the meeting, with 
ecstatic feeling, and in his own peculiarly ex- 
pressive language, " I felt as though I should 
have swelted (melted) away to heaven." This 
is no common thought — »not even to be ex-* 
ceeded by Pope's ** Dying Christian," whoo% 
he represents as languishing inU> life. It is 
only in cases like this that we feel the force 
of Coleridge's remark in the motto s^cted for 
the memoir \ and feel* too, a disposition to sub- 
scribe to the sentiments of a critic, ia a number 
of Blackwood's Magazine, where he observes, 
" That the knowledge that shone but by fits 
and dimly upon the eyes of Socrates and Plato, 
whose eyes rolled in rain to find the light, has 
descended into various lands as well as our 
own — even into the huts where poor men lie ; 
and thoughts are familiar there, beneath the low 
and smoky roof, higher and more sublime than 
ever flowed from the lips of a Grecian sage, 
meditating among the magnificence of his 
pillared temples." Though the expression, 
" pleading the cause of the heathen," may be a 
httle too argumentative in ito character, wb^n 
applied to the speeches and addresses of the 
«* Village Blacksmith," and may excite the 
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kngh in those who employ the head^ to the ex* 
ciusioB of the heart, in suah work ; yet Saoitters 
honest and pathetic appeals veiy often touched 
the feelings and raised the " cash aqcounts'*-^ 
raised perhaps with a smile — 'when the dull 
spirits, sapless speeches, and tedious readings 
of those whQ could see a greater curse in a 
little inooherenee and hilarity than in luke* 
warmness, produced only listlessness and. 4 
yawn. 

A still more expressive sentiment was em* 
ployed hy him, when preaching once in his 
own neighbourhood, on *^ The Spirit and the 
bride say, Gome. And let him that heareth 
say, CSome. And let him that is athirst coma« 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely." He expatiated on the value anil 
uses of water, as far as common observation 
allowed him to proceed, — passing from that 
element to the ^' water of life," which formed 
the prominent feature of his text, — ^urging th0 
freedom with which it was offered, — and finally 
impressing his hearers with the importance of 
the subject. He told them, in speaking of its 
value, that he himself was unaoquainted with 
ir,~-4hat be doubted whether any of his hearecs 
knew how to appreciate it, — ^^at he doubted 
whether there was a person upon the lace ou 
the earth who knew its worth, — nay,furtheii 
that he did n^t believe an angel in heavea 
could enter into its nierit,^^that, in short, he 
never heard of but one who knew iu real value» 
uid •« that was the rich man in hell, wlmwQuU 
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Imwe giTvn a warid for a drop of it.'* TIm 
diniacteTieal manner in ivhich he thus worked 
his way up to the point which he wished to 
f ain^ike St. Paul's light afflictions and eternal 
weight of glory — the amazing contrast between 
a world and a drop— that drop solicited by a 
tongue of fire — and the eternal destinies of his 
hearers suspended on their acceptance of offered 
grace^ to prevent the untimely knowledge of 
its worth by its loss in perdition, would have 
done honour to the first orators, in the best 
days of classic Greece and Rome. 

During some of his moments of inspiration, 
he would' manifest considerable impatience; 
when he was lik^y to be deprived of an op- 

Ertuni^ «f. giving vent to the overflowings, of 
i mind. A speaker at a missionary meeting, 
who prosed a good deal, inflicted a heavy 
ounishment upon him in this way. Long be- 
me he had concluded, Samuel appeared ex* 
tremely uneasy. '* Sit stili, Sammy," said the 
chairman in an under t<nie, being near him, and 
en terms of intimacy. *« He is too long by the 
half," returned SanmeJ. After sitting awhile, 
with his hands clenched, and fixed between 
Us knees, aa in a vice, he again manifested 
Symptoms of restlessness; when agftin the 
oluamian endeavoured quietly to impose silence* 
and inspire a little long-suffering. Various 
iDUods were exchanged between them, one re- 
questing the other to ''be still," and the other 
raquestiiig that the speaker, who was uncoa- 
wmm of what vims,puimg in the jrear» mi^ 
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be ttdd to 'Vgive orer." The food kother con* 
tinned prosing, without the least sign of coimBg, 
in any moderate length of time, to a dose. 
Saimiel, at length, started up—who, by the 
way, spoke only the feelings of others, who 
possessed more self-oommuid and prudence, 
though less courage, and said, turning to the 
chairman, '* Sir, that brother does not love his 
neighbour as himself; he does not take 4he 
Scriptural rule of doing to others as he would 
that others should do to him, f^nr he will let no 
body speak but himself." Here the business 
dropped between the parties ; the speaker he* 
lag left to take the credit of having jdeased all 
except Samuel, and Samuel bribed up his 
better, feelings to engage the attention of the 
people during the few moments allotted to him^ 
as the seconder of the resolutum. Being 
coupled on smother occasion with a pq[mlar 
speaker, Samuel turned to him, and said, '^Thef 
have paired us like rabbits." 

The Rev. J. Roadhouae, having heajrd either 
that he had actually declined business, or was 
on the eve of it, invited him* in the beginning of 
October, 1825, to pay Uie friends a visit at Cross 
HillSr a place in the Addingham cireuit* A 
few weeks passed over, and not having heard 
from Samuel, the invitation began to wear away 
from recollection. About the middle of No** 
▼enaber, Samuel one day unexpeetedly mad* 
hi» appeftrance, mounted on *^Jackey." The 
Luter was cheerfully provided for by a. frtenidy 
Md Stumiel «)0k up his abode with Mr. BoaA* 
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kkOse. He generally ftccompanied Mr. R« td 
the difierent places of preaching — eommenoed 
tbe service with singing and prayer — spoke 
from ten to twenty minutes — and then gaye 
plaee to Mr; R. to conclude the service. On 
one of these occasions, he broke off his address 
rather abruptly, and suddenly stepping back in 
the pulpit, said, '* Brother R. will now preach 
to you, for two sermons are better than one." 
A good feeling havmg been excited, Mr. R. 
commenced his address, by an allusion to the 
words of the Jewish monarch, " What shall the 
man do who cometh after the king V* Samuel, 
before any application could be made, ex- 
oiaimed, " Do ! you will do well enough, only 
go on.** The sendee terminated much better 
than this imexpected interlude at first promised. 
Two persons were deeply affected with his 
public address ; and 3X another place five per- 
sons were brought to a state of penitence. 

The great commercial depression which dis- 
tinguished the close of this year was just be- 
ginning to be experienced. Many of the poor 
people in Addingham and its neighbourhood 
sold part of their furniture, and whatever they 
could apare of other things, in order to procure 
food. Samuel visited them ; and after having 
grvMi all the money away which he had deemed • 
sufficient for his journey, a poor boy entered 
the door-way of a house where he was sitting. 
The weather was oold, and the. boy was with* 
oat neckerchief. Samuel pitied him — asked, 
for a pair of sciasors — took his handkerchief 
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horn his own poeket — cut it into halves-^nd 
tied one of them around the neick of the poor 
little fellow — rejoicing in the opportunity af- 
forded of clothing the naked. 

He remained here nearly three weeks ;. and 
just as he was leaving Mr. Roadhouse, to pro- 
ceed to his friends at Grassington, he thanked 
him for his kindness toward him, and then with 
tears said, '' You must let me have some money 
to pay the toll bars, and get Jackey a feed oi 
corn." Till now, Mr. R. was not aware that 
he was pennyless ; and yet, in the midst of it, 
he seemed more mindful of his horse than of 
himself. After having spent a short time at 
GrassingtOB, ho visited Skipton, where he re* 
flsained three weeks, and was rendered very 
Bseful in different parts of the circuit. Misa 
Listerof Colne,(now Mrs. Howarthof Clithero,) 
having heard much of his zeal, and power 
with God in prayer, sent an invitation to him to 
spend a few days at her house. Here ako he 
tarried nearly three weeks^ taking occasional 
rambles into the Burnley circuit. Some of the 
persons who were brought to God through his 
labours during this visit have reached the goal, 
and others are pressing toward the mark^ in 
order to obtain the prize. From Colne he pro* 
eeeded home, where he remained but a short 
time, yielding to other invitations. 

We find him in the neighbourhood of Hud' 
dersfield and Denby-Dale, in the latter part of 
January, 1826, with E. Brook, Esq., as hi» 
compankm in labour. His attention to olberw 
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led him to neglect himself; and the latter, find- 
ing him without a proper winter covering, 
purchased an excellent topcoat to preserve him 
from the cold. But thongh he was thus equip- 
ped, and could speak of " plenty of coals" and 
'* good fires," the " cold storms" which howled 
around' him, and the heavy **' snows" which fell, 
kindled the sensibilities of his nature toward 
Martha, whom he had left at home, and whom 
he addressed in his letters, asr his '* dear bosom- 
friend." In a letter dated January 24th, from 
Denby-Dde, he exhorted his daughter to dd 
all in her ** poweir" to " make" her " dear mother 
comfortable" — ^to " keep her well happed up by 
day and by night" — to *' give her a little wine to 
nourish her"~^asBuring her that she should ** be 
recompensed" — ^requesting her to write imme- 
diately should any thing untoward take place — 
and telling her, th^t he bore them all up, " bofb 
in public and private, at a throne of grace.'* 
He solicited a " long letter" in return, inform- 
ing him how they were " going on in the best 
things;" whether or not "Mrs. Porter" was 
dead ; .and then, with the fondness o( a grand- 
father — the cherub forms twining around hie 
lieart, and romping about in his imagination — 
he adds, '* Let me know how my dear grand- 
ehiid does," and say whether she can yet 
** run," holding out " her bonny little hand.** 
This is a stroke of pure nature. The autumn 
of life turns away from the gloom of its winter, 
and seems to be perpetually reverting to the 
fteahaeM, and Uoom, and lovelmesii of'ita 
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aptixtg^ as though anzioiis to live it over agais 
ia the innocent child, or by feeling after it, and 
catching hold of some of its joys« it experienced 
a kind of resuacitation, and went forth with 
renewed vigour. 

While in this quarter he spoke of having 
** plenty of work, and good wages" — the wages 
of " peace, joy, and love,"*— of sinners being 
" saved//— of " backsliders" being healed,*— of 
God placing '' the ring"«n the finger, and " the^ 
shoes on the feet" of the returning ** prodigal.'- 
His mind, he observed, was ** kept in perfect 
peace ;" and such was the joy he experienced, 
siich bis '* prospect of glory," when he arose 
one morning, that he concliuled that the Lord 
was either about to " fit" him " for some trial," 
Of to grant him instant preparation for bis 
" glorious inheritance." He had been engaged 
in the course of the week in which he wrote 
in begging for a chapel, ^' the ground" of whichf 
he observed) was given to him. by '*Mr. D.,o^ 
Highflats," a member of the Society of Friends ; 
and the week after he purposed going to *' Penis^ 
tone," to assieiin begginlg for another chapel in 
that place. 

In his perambulations among the sick an4» 
the poor, he entered the house of a woman 
with seven children, who had only had one 
pound of animal food for the family for the 
q;Mice of about four weeks. Her tale of distress 
required no emb^lishment to find access to the 
ear aad heart of Samuel. As soon as he hesLvd 
ity Iw gave her «ome money to pioeure « anMi 
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dmaer" for herself and children the follow ii^ 
day. 

After *< finishing his work/' as he termed it^ 
in that neighbourhood, he returned home, where 
he again remained but a short time. He set off 
for Rochdale in February or March, taking Brad- 
ford on hid way, at which place he was pressed 
to remain from Tuesday to Thursday, preach* 
ing at Great-Horton and Low Moor, and holding 
prayer meetings. On reaching Rochdale, where 
he had some family affairs to settle, he found 
ample ground for the exercise of his patience, 
through the nefarious conduct of a female and 
some o&ers, who had appropriated to them* 
•elves the wearing yparel and other property 
which was left to his wife by her sister, Mrs 
L.) denying at the same time such appropria- 
tion. His want of confidence in the gentlemen 
of the law made him decline all legal measures ; 
and his faith in God led him to belieye that 
things would work around to a proper point, in 
the order of Divine Providence ; and though tried 
at first, he soon lost all sense of wrong, in iho 
means of grace in which he was constantly 
engaged, the prospect of a visit to Manchester, 
jmdthe services connected with the opening of 
a new chapel at Rochdale, stating the amount 
of the collections and subscriptions " to be neaxly 
two thousand pounds;" and exhorting Martha lo 
make progress in piety, and to solace herself 
mth the thought that though she was deprived 
ef her right in her sister's wardrobe here, e^e 
Aoidd hereafter receive ** a white ganneat,* 
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oaa tbat would '* never grow threadbare," WiCk 
what kind of grace Martha received the ex- 
hortation and encouragement, is not for the 
writer to state : but she must have viewed ii a* 
a poor apology for indifference in his own 
cause, as well a» an inadequate protection from 
the cold of winter. Muffled up in his ** new 
top-coat," and forgetting his advice to his daugh- 
ter, to *' hap" her " mother by night and by 
day," he now, with the opportunity before him, 
of adding to her attire, seemed to act on th« 
comfortless principle of *^ Be ye warmed," or as 
though she had been all qnrity and the bare men- 
tion of a future state was sufficient to kindle a 
fire that would warm the whole system. But 
Martha found she had a body as well as a soul : 
however, she knew he meant well ; and thif 
was only one case among many in which she 
had to bear with him, and to look for " treasure 
in heaven," as a substitute for a little more 
upon earth. 

Though he rose superior to the trials of this 
case, when immediately engaged in preaching 
and visiting, yet there were moments when its 
hardships returned upon him, so as to lead him 
to dweU upon them in conversation with his 
friends. Mrs. L., one of Martha's sisters, was 
possessed of J&600 on her marriage. The in^ 
terest of this, should she die first, was to be 
sBJoyed by her husband, and then the principal 
was to revert to her own family on his demise. 
Contrary to the original agreement, J&500 of 
Ads was made over by the husband to a ] 
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of itts own family, and M«rtha was cut off- 
with the remainder. To secure this, she wa« 
obliged to risit Rochdrie, in order to ugn the 
writings ; and being extremely infirm, the ez« 
pease, added to the difficulty of convejraace, 
rendered the journey painful and tedious* 
Samuel thought, on coming to the whole of this 
property, that he would be able to devote more 
of his time to the public service of his Saviour. 
Looking back upon the expense, trouble, and 
^sappointment, he observed to Mr. Dawson 
once, *^ I have prayed to the Lord, that he would 
sand me no more miser money." Mr. D. very 
significantly returned, *' I dare say your piayer 
will be answered, Samuel." 

Having received invitations to different places, 
jind being generally mounted on his bhnd, bol 
^vourite horse, ** Jackey," wiiom he esteemed 
for his works' sake — having carried the heralds 
of peace for some years around the York circuit 
— he was enabled to extend his circle. It was 
in the course of this journey that he leA, as 
previously promised, his MS. life with the 
writer at Manchester. He extended his circuit 
to Bolton, Clithero, Golne, Addingham, Grass* 
ington, Burnley, JPadiham, Bacup, Rossendale, 
Bury, Ratcliffe Close, and many of the adjacent 
and intermediate places. The absence of. tbs 
Rev. W. M'Kitrick from the Burnley circuit, 
who had been called to Leeds to attend to some 
family arrangements, led Samuel to • remain 
longer in Burnley and its neighbourhood than 
■I Boms other places, being raquestsd to altsiid 
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the " general paoic," 90 called, were still ex^ 
perienced, both by the manufacturers and their 
neo^ and few districts suffered more than the 
Qoe frooL fifteen ta twenty miles around the circle 
in which he laboured. The skk and poor weie^ 
the objects of his .con3taiit solicitude; and 
many were the scenes of distress he witnessed, 
as well as the cases he relieved. Writing to a 
firiend, he remarks, " I have seen much suffer-i 
ing and many pdvations since I saw you. The^ 
sufferings of the people have been neither few 
nor sma^l. I have been in the midst of them 
for three months ; and I believe my dear Iiord 
and Master has sent me here. What with 
praying with the people, and what with begging 
tot them, I have had full employment, f wait 
ao afiected one night that I could not take mj 
rest," Though he took a fair sum of his qw^ 
money into the neighbourhood with him, it was 
soon exh&nated. The friends were kind to him ill 
jpwdting him supplies ; but he was alw^s poor ; 
S>r no sooner were his resources recruitedi 
thaahe flew to the haunts of wretchedness, 
prayed with the people, conversed with them, 
and wept over them. One circumstance which 
affected him more than almost any other which 
came under his observation was die case of m 
poor child, whom he saw sitting and satisfying 
the cravings of hunger by devouring some 
' as which, had been brought from a brew-* 



On finding the demands made upon his bene* 
15 
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volence pressing bim beyond wbat be was abM 
to endure, be asked some friends wbetber some- 
fliing cottld not be done by way of public sub^ 
scription. He was atiswered tbat tbe bulk of 
the people were poor, and tbat tbe manufac- 
turers were equally distressed witb tbe persons 
tbey had employed, and were obliged to dis- 
miss, because of a want of trade and public 
confidence. He was informed, however, that 
there was one gentlemafn in the neighbourhood, 
of great opulence, who was cap^le of im- 
parting seasonable and adequate relief — only, 
Ae informants intimated, that be was a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Church, and might 
not be quite accessible to persons making Pro- 
testant appeals. " No matter what he is,** rer 
turned Samuel, " the people are not to starve.'* 
Addressing the same friend in the letter just 
ttoferred to, he observes, " I asked them to go 
with me, but they refused, because of his re- 
ligion. I told them, that the Lord had the hearts 
of all men in his keeping, and that he kept the 
hearts of the Roman Catholics also. I went 
to the Lord and asked him to go with me." It 
was too late in the evening for him to present 
the case ; but he was up betimes the next 
morning, when, mounted on his favourite horse, 
he proceeded to Towneley Hall, near Burnley, 
she residence of Peregrine Edward Towneley, 
Esq. He knocked at the door, and the knock 
being answered by a servant not in livery^ 
>iihom he thought sufficiently gentlemanly in 
kif 1 8f pearsncc to be the master of the domain 
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be asked at once, " Are Jron Mf . Towneley, 
sir ?" Being answered in the negative, he in* 
quired, " Can I see him, sir ?" The servant re- 
plied he could, and showed him into a room. 
Mr. Towneley soon appeared, and with his 
usual promptitude, frankness, and condescen* 
sion, inquired the errand of his' visiter. Mr. 
T., though perfectly gentlemanly in his manners 
— which the biographer knows from personal 
interview — ^yet happens to be one of those 
characters who prefer their real worth to be 
brought to the test of the understanding and the 
heart, rather than in the show of fashion and 
finery to the ey^; his attire, therefore, being 
somewhat less prepossessing than that of the 
person who opened the hall door, Samuel had 
recourse to his old question, to ascertain the 
fact— "Are you Mr. Towneley, sir?" This 
point being settled, he proceeded with- his 
" tale of wo*' — stating what he had seen, heard, 
and done, finally bringing the subject home to 
the bosom and to the coffers of his auditor. " I 
am come, sir,^' said he, " to relate to you the 
suffering state of the poor in Burnley. I have 
been a month in the neighbourhood ; and my 
employment has been to visit them. Many of 
them are without religion. It affects my mind 
that I cannot help them. I Have given all 
the money I had ; I am now between fifty and 
sixty miles from my own home ; and if I had a 
turnpike-gate to go through, I have not a penny 
to pay it with. If something is not done for the 
poor, they will be pined to death, and it wiO 
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bring . a Jodgment upon our island." .*' The 
poor," retamed Mr. Towneley, " must be re- 
lieved ; bat how is it to be done ?" Samuel 
replied, '* The best way will be to call a meet- 
ing of the respectable inhabitants of the town, 
and to form a committee; and then present 
relief will be given." Mr. T. was affected with 
his simplicity, and beimg cojivinced of his in* 
tegrity, observed, that if any measure could be 
devised to promote the public good, he would 
with great pleasure accede to it, and would set 
the example of a public subscription. He 
further added, that he would be glad to meet a 
committee of gentlemen, at the earliest period, 
and at any hour of the day. Samuel proceeded^ 
*' This noble man sent the next morning, by 
his steward, J&150 for the sufferers." A public 
meeting immediately followed for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the distress . of the 
poor; and if the ^^ Village BJacksmith" had 
not the credit of entirely originating — of 
which perhaps few will be disposed to rob 
him — ^he was, at least, the cause of hasten- 
ing it. 

Suffering in this case, as in many others, led 
to violence. " But," said Samuel, " my soul 
was kept in perfect peace in the midst of all. 
Our friends would not let me leave them till 
the disturbances ceased. I prayed for the 
people, and warned them of their danger. I 
told them, that if they did not drop it, they 
would be cut off; and the Lord stayed the 
wrath of man. When the Lord works, he 
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works like a God* He stopped the way of 
the wicked." 

The writer attended' a missionaxy meeting at 
Clithevo, in the course of the spring, at wMch 
Samuel was present, and at which he spoke. 
Samuel preached on the occasion, early in the 
morning, and improved the case of the jailer at 
PhiHppi, recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
taking for his text the 31st Terse. Many of the 
thoughts were original — some of them touching 
— ^not a few pertinent — bm^ as a whole, without 
connection. 

Though his addresses, from a want of classi- 
fication, might be brought under the general 
appellation of truth at random, still it toas 
TRUTH ; amd as such^ God, in the aboundings of 
his mercy to the sinner, and in condescension 
to the instrument, honoured it with the stamp of 

. * A poor, but pious negro- woman, being addressed by her 
teacher on the goodness of God, waa asked, whether she 
was not astoniabed at bis mercj in giving his Sctn, and his 
condescension in giving that Son for her. She replied, she 
was not. Supposing she was not sufficiently impressed with 
the subject, and defective in the fine feeling of gratitude, he 
oootinued to expatiate on the vastness and freedom of his 
love, giving additional emphasis to his language, and colour- 
ing to his subject, closing again with the question, " What, 
are you not astonished at this ?" " No, massa,'^ was still 
the reply. Turning upon her with a degree of impatience, 
*' And why are you not astonished?** he inquired. ♦* Why, 
massa, me no astonished, because it be just like him !" Th« 
simplicity and sublimity of this sentiment, which borders 
upon that of Samuel Hick, but leaving him still in the rear, 
both for originality and beauty, is rarely to be e<jual1ed by 
the sayings of pexsMS in edncated socie^, and fills us with 
legret to think that the body of a mind so fit for freedom, 
■kould be in bondage to one probably many degrees her in* 
Iwior in int«Uect. 
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his iDwn signet. A person bint indifferendf 
skilled in incentives to vanity, asked Samuel 
one day, how it could be accounted for, that 
while some of the oiost pdished and systematic 
discourses of some preachers fell pointless upon 
the hearts of the hearers, his homely addresses 
took such effect. " Why," returned Samuel, 
^' their preaching is like a line ; they go straight 
forward, and only hit one ; but mine goes out 
and in — to the right and to the left, and running 
this way and that way among a crowd'' — ^as 
though he had a cracker running riot in his inv- 
agination, thrown among the spectators from 
the hand of a person displaying fire-werks^ — 
'^ it is sure to strike some*" He employed the 
same metaphorical language^ on anolher occa^ 
sion, to the Rev. James Wood, oi4y varying it 
in his application, ^l cannot," said he, '* go 
straight forward in preaching ; but when I miss 
my mark in going, I often fell them in coming 
back again." Another friend, urging upon him 
the propriety of employing something like S3rstem 
in his addresses, told him to divide and sub- 
divide them like his brethren. He was not 
aware apparently of Samuel's want of the power 
of classification, or of hie peculiar views of pre- 
paratory composition. Listening to his adviser, 
with his face toward the ground, as was some- 
times his habit, he turned his view upward, on 
the closing sentence, and with an expressive 
look, as well as peculiar tone, both indicative of 
6, belief that the speaker was not very well 
versed in the grand secret of useful preaching. 



"Why, bless you, h^m,^^ said. he, ^'I g^e it 
them hot off the bakestone !" indirectly intimaf- 
lug) that the spiritual ^' bread" provided hy many 
of the systematizere was very often cc^, in 
consequence of the tinae employed in preparao 
Uon, before it reached the people. He bad long 
wished the liev* E. Newton to pteach at Mickle* 
field ; and, as an inducement^ proposed to give 
two of his own seroKHis for one by Hr» Newton, 
which he thought — ^witb equal sincerity and 
simplicity — would be an equivalent, both in ac* 
tual labour and prob^le usefulness. This, in 
Samuel, was not the language of pride and sel^ 
sufficiency : he " spoke as a child." 

It appears, that during thistour to " the weatt'' 
ibe ^' laborious work," as he expressed himse^ 
through which he had to pass, was such as to 
reduce his physical strength.^ But in the midit 
of it he could sing, ^'Labour is rest, and pain is 
sweet;" and then would exultiugly exclaini 
" God has been with me ; if 1 have lost weight 
in ; body, I hav« gained it in soul. He has 
,given me strength according to my day." HoP- 
toA, .Wak^fieId, and other places, were visited 
on his return. At one of them he tof^ for his 
UBXt 1 John i, 7, and was rather pleased thaa 
otherwise to find that a gentleman had tak«l 
his sermon in short-hand ; and still more so, to 
know that he had been benefited by it, though 
4ipt a little surprised to he presented by him 
with half a sovereign at the close of the sei^ 
vice. While in the Pately-Bridge circuit, 
whitrh was aiiother of the scenes of his kbdoi^ 
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in ike course of ikb excursion, he mrole from 
Mr. Bramley's, Brown Bank, and in his letMr 
observes, ^' I am where iny soul and body rest 
in pesce-^peaee thai the world can neither gire 
nor take away*— it peace that is constant.** 
The body and sonl resting in peace, has all the 
ottiet about it of a saint silendy waiting in the 
ffsre for the meming of the resurrection ; and 
it was this feeling thnt rendered the ** labbrious 
^ork'' jsst referred to easy, like St. PauFs 
^* hffht alffiction.'' 

Home had still its attractions, but his xeal 
pertnilted it to become only a partial resting^ 
place. Passing over some other fields of hibonr, 
we find him toward the close ef My, as up* 
pears from his lelteis, exercising his talents at 
dtamford-Bridge, Copmanthorpe, Acomb, and 
odier places m the York circuit, and pressed 
so pay another visit to BoltiMk One part of his 
bnsiness was to beg for a chapel; and ^!br 
every sovereign" received, he observed, "^ God 
fuve hb brethren and himself a soul.'' Bm 
diouffh '< plenty of money" was obtained, ** no 
small stir" was made by the enemies of religkm 
when they witnessed the grace oi God in the 
now convMts. in the neighbourhood of Stam- 
ted-Bridge, especially, persecution showed its 
odious front, in the steward of a gentleman of 
landed property, who threatened to turn the 
&rmers off their farms, if they persisted in 
ottending the ministry of the Methodist pr each* 
ers. Samuel ^' thought this a very hard case,* 
^imd proceeded at once to the fountain head ibt 



iedreM — 16 tike Ittttded proprietor Umself. Hi 
told tile gen^eman that he came to **heg a 
fatmir." On- being asked the purport of hjrf 
Mquest, he i«phed, «* To aa^ you to let your 
tenants have the same liberty the king granti^ 
fair subjects.*' Though partly alive to the sub- 
ject, the reply demanded farther explanation ; 
itnd Sanrael added, ** To let your tenants go fd 
&e MethodiBt chapel.*' The gentleman, with 
eonsiderable warmth, interposed his interdid, 
stating, that they should not. Samuel coiiti* 
Dued to urg^ his plea, by affirming that the 
tenants objected to w^e the best *' church- 
goers" in the neig'hbouthood-^hat there was 
serviee in the Established Church only in the 
teenoon-^^nd that they wished to hear the 
Methodists in the afternoon. The threatening 
of the steward, which now appeared to be only 
the echo of the master's voice, was repeated 
and confirmed ; and one of the reasons assigned 
was, that the " Methddists" were " a disaffect- 
ed people." This was a tedder point. " Sir," 
fliiid Samuel, ''you do not know them so well 
as I do. I have known them fifty years. They 
are the most loyal body of people living, and 
they are doing more good than any other peo- 
fde upon earth : and, sir, I think it is very hard 
that you should attempt to prevent yotir tenantsi 
fiWHB pmyi^g to God, who is sending his judg- 
ments aln'oad in our island, when prayer is the 
only weapon that can turn them aside." Sam- 
uel, alas r was dismissed without obtaining the 
object of his petition : but he still exulted itf 
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fik^ firnmess and pergeveranee jnanifestod b|c 
ihe persons against whom the threatening wiia 
directed, and over whom it hung like an angry 
cloud; rejoicing especially in one whom h« 
claimed as a " name-sake, ^^ 

He paid another visit to York, and Stamford- 
Bridge, in March, 1827; and in a leuer, like a 
song of triumph, observed that he was in his 
'* element"--had "lived to see good days'*— r 
never '* saw such a revival before" — that if th^ 
Lord would only grant him the desire of hi« 
heart, a " general revival," he would then "say^ 
with old Simeon, Now, Lord, let thy searvaal 
depart in peace, for mine «yes have seen thy 
salvation" — that he had been '^assisting to hold 
a lovefeast," and though he had been " t^ Meh 
thodist for so many years," he never expe^ 
rienced such a lovefeast in all his life — ^that tha 
sum of '^ eleven pounds had been collected in 
it for the poor" — ^that the ^' family increased" 
so rapidly, another chapel would be necessary 
— ^that the " friends in York liked" his " doc- 
trine of sanctification" — that several bad ob- 
tained '^ liberty" while he was preaching in St* 
George's chapel — and that "some had been 
sanctified ;" then turning upon Martha, whom 
he was addressing, he proceeded, " I hope you 
are getting hold of the hem of our Lord's gar- 
ment. You shall be made whole. I know you 
once enjoyed sanctification.* The fountain is 

* Martha deprived herself of an occasional bleaaing, 
through the natural warmth of her temper ; and thi great du* 
fuene* ia Samuel, between his oenrextfed and uneottrcvkeil 
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■^ open. The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come." 

In the course of this visit, a young man 
heard him preach, who stood rebuked before 
God under the word. Nature and grace had a 
powerful struggle in the onset : he was so ex« 
asperated at Samuel, as to avow, if he evei 
went again to hear him, he would '^ take a rope 
and hang him with it." Still the subject of 
oonflicting feelings, he went once more ; but 
the lion no longer shook his mane for the con^* 
test : a little child might have led him. The 
same voice which roused his fury, allayed 
it: he became calm — ^heard with attention — 
mixed faith with hearing — ^believed — and w«4 
saved. 

siete, is perceptible in the effect hepennitted ittokaVe upon 
itts inind. In. the first instance, he either rebelled or fled 
from it ; in the second, he was all meekness, exhortatioo, 
and anxiety, to see her enjoying the perfection of the dispen* 
sation under which she lived. On one occasion, prior to his 
conversion, he leli the house with an intention never to le* 
turn. A friend asking liim why he relented, Samuel repli 
<«d, ** Why, btmit as I was crossing the field, I saw the bonny 
white lambs playing ; they looked so innocisnt and happy» 
that I thought I could not leave them, and to went back 
again." He was a mere child of nature, and nature here, 
with its innocent gambols, laid a firmer bold of his heart, 
than the recollection of his vows before the marriage altars, 
But now, as Martha had often to bear with him, so. uncom- 
plaining, he bears with her ; and mutual good is the object of 
both. Samuel's is not the first heart thai has been smittea 
with tenderness at the sight of a lamb ; and than the first 
gjance of the first lamb of the season, there is scarcely any 
diing more calculated to awaken the sensibilitien of our na- 
ture. The associations are too obvious to be insisted upon ; 
and a heart so susceptible of the tender and the innocent, is 
capable of being led in any direction, and wound up to any 
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CHAPTER X. 

' His first tisit to London — Dialogue at an inn on tlie Mad 
^-Wealeyan MissioDuy Meeting— Pnaehee at Sowtbwiitk 
-rExalts divine truth at the expense of human knowledge*— 
Persons benefited by his addresses — His notions of nerrouft 
demplaints — ^His second visit to the metropolis — Mn. Wradi- 
all : her character, experience, and affliction — SamuePsgea^ 
era! views and feelings, as connected with Bis secoiid risit 
— Pleads strenuously for the doctrine of sanctification — 1» 
both opposed and supported in it by penons of the fiaplitt 
persuasion— Receives a gentle admonition from Martha — K. 
specimen of one of his public addresses, when in one of his 
most felicitous moods. 

His viftk to the metropoliB, wbicb fa&» onljr 
b^en Incidentally noticed, deserves to be intro« 
duced distincdy and at large. He was there 
twice; and though a period of eight yeais 
occupied the space between, they are here 
classed together, not only because of the affin- 
ity of subject and place, as has been obsenFed 
in other cases ; but because of the noniinport<-' 
ance of the one compared with the other, ren« 
dering a distinct notice less necessary. 

It appears in a communication from Mr. 
Wrathall to the writer, that Samuel's *' first visit 
to London was in May, 1819," on which occa^ 
sion '^he remained somewhat more than a 
month." Though he had a daughter in London, 
then housekeeper to Mr. W., and other relations 
in the neighbourhood, a more powerful spring 
was found in the general annual Wesleyan 
Missionary Meeting, to give an impetus to hia 
movements toward the metropolis, than eitfaei 
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in fiiendship or rebtionship. On this trip, he 
remarks, " I had a very pleasant journey, as I 
had the Lord with me ; and the weather being 
iine, made my way very comfortable. I sung 
hymns in the night to keep me awake." On 
the coach aniving at Retford, time was allowed 
for the passengers to take refreshment, when 
Samuel and the other persons on the outside 
alighted, together with four gentlemen from 
within. Samuel, having as usua} beat ^ quick 
time," suddenly disappeared. One of the 
inside passengers inquired pleasantly of the 
coachman where the man was who " had beea 
90 merry on the top," and was answered, ^t 
he had ^'gone into the kitchen." A request 
was immediately sent, inviting him into the^ 
4iaing*ioom, with which he complied. The 
room, the table, and the provision, at first 
surprised him. To the occasional and alter- 
nate interrogatories of each, he replied; the^ 
Hdwtance of part of wMch is as follows, and 
for the brevity of which evexy coach-traveller 
will be able to furnish an answer, having beea 
npealedly saluted with the bom, when his ap- 
atite has urged him to stay. 

CrentiemoH. "We have sent for you, to ask 
fovL to sil down at table with us." 

Samuel " I am obliged : but I have ordered 
Jie waiter to draw me a pint of ale, and I have 
plenty of beef and bread with me." 

Gent. '* You have been such good company, 
we liave agreed to treat.you with your supper.** 

Oa lias he sat dawn, and partook of theii 
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hospitable cheer ; the four gentlemen and him 
self constituting the party. 

Gent, **Hbw far may yoti be g6ing thi* 
load?" 

Sam. "To London." 

CrenL "How far have you travelled f* 
' Sam, " From Mickicfield, near Ferry Bridge .•• 

Gent. "What business calls you up to 
town?" 

Sam, "I am going to a noble missionary 
meeting." 

Gent. "Don't you think y6u Ifttve a pooif 
errand?" 

Here an armistice was instantly proclaimed 
between Samuel and his supper, and looking 
expressively at the speaker, he said, 

"Sir, I would not turn back, if you were to 
give me five pounds for doing it." 

Gent, "Perhaps not. Who pajrs your ex- 
penses?" 

Sam. "I pay my own, sir. I have plenty of 
money; and if you dispute it, I will let you 
■ee it." 

Such a confession, in some societies— *&8 he 
had upward of i?170 upon him — ^would have 
been prized, and his ignorance of the world 
might have been improved upon ; but he waK 
in honourable company. On his offer being 
declined, another of the gentlemen struck in— ■ 

" There is a great deal of money spent upotti 
the heathen. If we are to suppose that the 
Lord will never send them to a place of pun- 
tshmeni for not believing in a Saviour of whom 
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ihey liave never heard, would it hot be much 
better to let them alone ?» 

Sam. " The Lord has declared, that' h^ will 
give his Son the heathen fot his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possession—that the gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world — and that 
then will come the end, when all shall know 
him from th« least to the greatest." 

He could not enter into the subtleties in 
which the question was involved, and with 
which it has often been perplexed by the self- 
ish, and unbelieving, and the designing ; but 
he cast anchor in God's designs^ commands, 
and promises, which were the general notions 
he wished to express — ^his design to save, his 
promise to give, and his command to preach to 
the heathen ; and there he remained riding in 
safety: what God commanded he considered 
himself bound to perform, and what he had 
promised, he knew he was faithful to fulfil. 
. GerU. *' Do you intend to deliver a speech 
on the occasion V* 

Sam. " O no : I expect there will be a num- 
ber of gentlemen at the meeting, from all parts 
of the world, and I hope to have the pleasure 
of hearing them make their noble speeches." 

Gent. *' If you will promise to make a speech, 
we will come and hear you." 

The conversation was interrupted by the an- 
nouncement of the horses being ready to start. 
Samuel resumed his seat and his song, and ar- 
rived in safety the next day in I^icmdoii. At 
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tfaa pubiic meeting he fouad his way to Um 
platform ; and to his g^eat surprise, one of the 
gentlemen who had regaled him with his sup- 
per at Retford took a seat next hinii and pre* 
sented him with an orange ; but he was still 
more astonished, when the gendemwa's name 
was announced as R. F., Esq., of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, who was called upon to second a 
resolution. 

The first chapel he preached in was that of 
Southwark, and the second, Hinde-street. On 
the first occasion he took one of his favourite 
texts, James i. 27. A gentleman acco9ted him 
after the service, in a frank way — **My good 
pld Yorkshireman, though I could not under- 
stand the whole of your language, part of which 
might have been Danish for any thing I know 
to the contrary, yet I have had my sold 
blessed under your sermon," Samuel replied^ 
t* It makes no matter, sir, what the language is, 
if the soul only gets blessed."* . The gentle- 

♦ This circamftt4Bee was afterward related and improved 
b^ Samuel in a missionary meeting, in away equally ezpre^* 
sive of his ignorance and hi3 piety. Some obfl^rrations had 
been made on the laboar requisite to acouire the lansaages, 
before a missionary «ould be able to address himself to tiM 
heathen, so m to be understood. Samuel* who was always 
impressed with the notion that he was called to be a mission- 
ary, and took his vUionm-y voyage to the West Indies, noticed 
in a preceding paect as aa intimation of it, not onlr saw his 
own way more clearly to go abroad, but believed he, per- 
ceived a much shorter cut across the field of labour and travel 



for others. The Sonthwark gentleman was prbdaoed by him 
as an example of the power of troth to bless, without « 
knowledge of the language in which it was conveyed. This 



ease seemed to impart new light—removed every impediment 
V a miaaiflDary immedisftely upon hit work; .and in i|«' 
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MA iaviled lam to tpoiid «k day at Us lioiua, 
•uting, on Samuel observing that, a« a stranger, 
he would not be able to find his way, that hm 
would send his servant to conduct him thither. 
While he was yet in the vestry, taking a biscuit 
aod a glass of wine— a treat with which he 
had been but rarely indulged in small country 
places— rs lady entered, inquiring, under strong 
feeling, whether she could see the minister. 
Samuel supposing the inquiry to be for one of 
the preachers on the circuit, who was present, 
kept his seat. The preacher went up to the 
lady, and requested to know whether it was the 
poraon that had been preaching she wished to 
see. Casting a glance around the place, and 
seeing Samuel, she exclaimed, " O yes : that is 
i^e person." Samuel sprang from his seat, 
with his wine and biscuit in his hand, sayings 
*' What do you please to want with me, ma* 
dam?" " O, I wish to tell you, sir," was the 
r^eply, " what I felt while you were preaching* 

aorelty, Samuel appeared to have lost sight of the apostle'* 
obsemitioDS on an ** unknown tongue.** His error lay, not 
in a distinction — ^had he been able to comprehend it--4M- 
tween truth in the smrit and truth in the /etter— between hu- 
man language as addressed to the ear, and the power of Ood 
as felt in the heart — between sound and sense — between 
what a man mav hear and what he may feel ; — but in taking 
it for granted, that it was that portion of the address which 
the gentleman did noi understand, rather than (hat which he 
did, which was so beneficial to him — in taking it for granted 
that a special case might be applied as a general rule—and 
in suppcMing that the use of the understanding would be sus- 
pended rather than the word should return void, and th* 
work of grace should not go on. He now, iu his simplioityt 
" ' ' '' " ' " foundedfor — 



added to nis eoU, his quaiijication — ^the latter foundedf on as 
erroneous view of the overwhelming power of God. 
16 
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A teemblittg catxob all over me, md I could no* 
hold A limb still.'' Samuel, who had hut ome 
€ause for all these things, and hal>p6n6d to be 
correct in this instance, as well as in many 
others, said, ** It is the work of the Spirii of 
God, and we will return the Lord ihanks for it.'^ 
The proposition was accepted; and he ob- 
served, '' Though she was dressed in fine silks, 
which crackled again, she knelt down on the 
vestry floor, and, while pleading, the Lord 
blessed her soul.'' 

Another case came under his observation, 
which was more obstinate than that of the lady, 
and assumed to him an air of novelty. He was 
sent to pray with a gentleman, whose affliction 
was stated to him to be a " nervous complaint." 
His own nerves being of a wiry make— living 
in a neighbourhood of health — ^and moving 
generally among that class of people whose 
nervous system is kept continually braced by 
labour and by the breeze, he had to take bojth 
his head and his heart to school on the subject.. 
The malady assumed an awful appearance to 
him ; for when he entered the room, he re- 
marked, that the person " was sunk so low, 
that he lay on the sofa like a dead man." As 
he had but one cause for the stirrings of the 
human spirit, so he had but one cure for most 
of our maladies. Faith in Christ was his heal'^ 
aUj and was his grand specific here. He spent 
nearly a whole day with the gentleman, either 
praying with him, or sitting by his side, singing 
nymns, relating his experience, exhorting him 
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to the exercise of fidtfa. In bis addfesses he 
told him, that it was only ^ holy medicine" that 
"codd cure" him, and that ^'all the doctors in 
Londoii could not cure a nervous complaint, for 
it was a soul-complaint." On parting, the gen- 
tleman entreated him to repeat his visit, and 
added, " I would heefy give all I possess to he 
as happy as you are." This case niade a deep 
impression on Samuel's mind, and in his reflec- 
tions afterward, he remarked, ^I pity any one 
who is troubled with this dreadful complaint ; 
but £ believe many fall into it for want of faith. 
They reason with themselves, and with the 
enemy, instead of reasoning with God, who 
says, 'Come, and let us reason together.'" 
Little as honest Samuel knew of the subject^ 
be might have been farther wrong, than in sup- 
posing that mental agony will induce physical 
debyity. While we cease to wonder that the 
gentleman should look upon his state as envia- 
ble, we are convinced that no one, except a 
child in spirit, could have sat and sung hymns 
by the side of so much misery — of one whose 
spirit was tuned only for a " dark- woven lay." 

The principal part of his time was occupied 
in visiting the sick, and in attending the ordi- 
nances of God ; and thus engaged, he might 
well say, " I was very happy all the time I was 
in London." Business requiring his presence 
at home, he remained only a month in the mo- 
oropohs. 

His second visit was in 1TO7, but the day 
and the month when he set off are uncertain ; 
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a correspondent ccmnected with the family 
stating it tp haire been in Maj, while a letter 
written by himself bears testimony of his 
having been in Yorkshire in the month of Jalyv 
The memory might have possibly been depend- 
ed upon in the first in^ance ; and the first vint 
having been in May, might have been the oe-* 
casion of the error. His daughter Rosamond 
bad entered the marriage state with Mr. Wrath* 
all, in the interval <^ his visits. This took 
place in 1824; and it was on account of her 
long and severe indisposition that be took the 
present journey. The following brief narrative 
of this excellent woman, whom it may be pro-^ 
per here to introduce, was published in the 
obituary of the Wesleyan Mediodist Magazine, 
by the Rev. Richard Reece.* 

" Mrs. Rosamond Wrathall was daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Hick, of Micklefield, Yorkshire ; 
a man generally known, and highly esteemed 
for his usefulness among the Methodists fot 
nearly half a century ; and who, with his pious 
wife, considered it their duty to impress upon 
the minds of their children the great truths of 
the gospel. Early indications were given that 
the heart of Mrs. Wrathall was under the infiu- 



* 1828, p. 499. A curious " Prospectus for publishing the 
Life of the late Samuel Hick, of Micklefield," issued from 
the press in the summer of 1830, which promised to " con- 
tain the experience and happy death of Mrs. Rathall of 
London, daughter of the deceased, who died while he wm 
in London." It is presumed that the late Mrs. WbatBall 
was intended by the author, and that, through his ignorance 
of the subjeet, he adopted another name. 
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•nee of divine grace. At the age of seven 
jears her mind wae enlightened to see the evil 
nature and dreadful consequences of sin. Al-» 
though she was humble and teachable, and very 
dutiful and aflectionate to her i>arent8, jet she 
felt the need of pardon, and of the purification 
of her nature. The period at which she re- 
ceived the blessing of justification through faith 
in ^e merits of Christ is unknown ; but it must 
have been at an early age. During the whole 
of her Christian course she was an ornament 
to her profession, and was greatly attached to 
the Methodist connection. She refrained from 
evil speaking, and used her influence to restrain 
the practice of it in others. She put on the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price. Her disposi- 
tion was naturally generous ; and after her con- 
version she was constantly devising liberal 
things. She spared no labour nor expense to 
alleviate the necessities Of the poor, and lead 
them to Christ. She was a pattern of integrity 
and piety; At the commencement of her long 
affliction, she was deeply convinced of the need 
ef a farther woric of grace upon faer heart ; and 
desired that her excellent father might be sent 
for, that she might enjoy the benefit of his 
counsel and faithful prayers." 

Samuel, after a safe journey, alighted at the 
Saracen's Head, and proceeded to the house of 
his son-in-law. He found Mrs. W. very much 
indisposed. The blessing she sought had been 
the subject of his peacmng and conversation 
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Ibr many years, as well as the experience of 
bis soul ; and his child's anxiety for it led bin 
to dwell upon it more than usual, in public and 
in private, as also in his correspondence during 
bis stay in London. '' Her mind," continue* 
Mr. Reece, ** became more and more calm and 
stayed upon God ; she received the blessing of 
entire sanctification, which she so much de« 
sired, and continued in the exercise of prayet 
and thanksgiving to the end of her life.'- 

During Samuel's second stay in this bumaa 
ant-hill, wbdse swarms are always in motion^ 
and whose streets gave him the notion, in bis 
own language, of a constant ^^fair" be labour* 
ed under the impression that a great work was 
to be done — done instantly — and that he waa 
to sustain a share in the toil and in the gU^ry, 
He sighed over the irreligious part of the com- 
munity, composed, as he stated, of "Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and Barbarians," all of whom 
might " believe" in the existence of a " God," 
but " lived as though there were none ;" con- 
cluding, that if it were not for the " few right* 
eous" to be found in the city, it would at once 
be '< destroyed like Sodom." With these views, 
and with a heart thus affected, he embraced 
every opportunity of rendering himself useful, 
and could speak of having " plenty of work"— 
of being often " tired in it, but not of it" — of 
'* preaching in chapels and in the open air" — of 
making " collections for chapels and for schools" 
-^-of ** visiting the sick"— attending *' lovefeasta" 
^^assisting in " prayer meetings"-r*diniBg and 
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pnkymg on bovid some of the vessels on tiw 
ThsQies—^and, in the imdst of all this, of hM,n^ 
mg ^ plenty of friends," and of being " heartjr 
mA h^py." Chie of the vessels having to per«» 
form only a short voyage, and having loaolMHi 
her destination before he left town, retarnii^ 
with ;/rui£ and spiee, ho took care devoutly to 
conne<;t with his notice of her safety, the prayer 
meeting which he himself and some friends 
held *^ in the cabin," be^Mre her departmre ; and 
also to exhort Martha, who was not likely to bo 
benefited by any part of the eargo, to^make pro* 
gress in piety, and both he and she would here^ 
after be indulged with a taste of the '' grapes" of 
^o kingdom, and with " wine on the lees, wel^ 
refined." It was here that he not only attempt* 
ed to moralise, but to philosophise ; stating it 
to be his opinion, that if the Lord had not 
" sent the tide through the city, to sweeten tte 
air, a plague" would have been the result ; as 
though the tide had followed rather than pre" 
ceded the foundation of its walls. But Sam*' 
uel was a Christian, not a philosopher; his 
head was less the receptacle of knowledge than 
his heart was of grace. While he laboured as 
though the immortal interests of the whole of 
the inhabitants of the city rested upon him, ho 
cast a glance of solicitude toward home, telling 
Martha, that it was not " out of sight, out of 
taind:'* atid requesting to be informed how s^io 
was " in body and soul ;" repeatedly forwarding 
her not only " parcels," but what he knew sh« 
<' liked" — a <' cheap letter/ His letters indi* 
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•ate «ko d0«p aiudety for tke pfMpenty of tha 
work of God at Micklefield ; and, among o^rs, 
an ardent desire for the salvation of a ^^ Mr. 
Ckmlson." Nor did he forget his *^ old servast 
Jackey," whom he wished to be attended to^ 
and preserved in his blindness fcomiallinf into 
dM ^^bogs."* His desire to be useful led him 
to request Martha to enlarge his " fnrlongh ;** 
intimating at the aame time his readiness to r»* 
men on the first notice of his being '* wanted at 
home." 

The only personal indisposition of which he 
had to complain was a slight attack of dM^ers 
morbus, which he believed he had caught from 
«ne of the young men resident in the house, 
and which he therefore characterized as ^*smii^ 
4fe."t One of the most relieving considerations 

* His partiality to this animal arose chiefly from the cir* 
diittstaxiee of its having carried the Rev. David Stoner 
aioo&dthie York eircuit, to whom he was warmly attached, 
bpth as an eminent aenrant of God, and as having been bom 
near his own home. And yet, for this very attachment, 
Sanvrel might have stood rebuked by his own words. Being 
at Aberlbra to once, and walking with his friend Mr. Daw« 
son among the crowd, he was met by an acquaintance* 
*You look cast down," said Stmuel; "what is the matter 
«ith yon?** "I have lost a ine horse," was the reply, 
aaming iu value. " ^^Yi ^1«m 70a, man, you made a god 
of it, and worshipped it : I worshipped a fine ewe once, and 
Ood took her away from me.** dneh was Samuel's consola- 
tien under loss, and each his oeoasional views ofimproper 
attachments. 

t A provincialism, , denoting any thing contariaus. ■ He 
was not a little delighted with what he considered a triumph 
svtr the ignorance of some of the metmpolitans, who had 
ooasulied the English Pictionaiy for. the term, he kavin| 
told them in the course of his sermon, that " sin was smd* 
r<pN»«id|flvtui9 them to keep at the utmoet distance troBI it 



t»hm flund Att^r it was— ^aod this thows kit 
aaxi^y to be useful-^that it had not been per^ 
Biitted to '^take" Mm from his '<work.'* Th« 
wdden death of a iemaifr— 4he affliction of hie 
daughter-— and the daily funend proceasione 
akng the streets of the city, i»odaced a quick* 
miag influence opon his soul, and furnished 
lam with seasonable preaching and conrerss^ 
tional tojpies, grounding on the whc^e the ne-^ 
aessity of a constant preparation for another 
stats of being. 

His peculiarities in manner and dialect at* 
tracted attention ; and among others with whom 
he conversed, and who were induced to hear' 
him preach, were some persons of the Baptist 
persuasicm. While a few of these contested 
the doctrine of " entire sanctification" with him, 
others of them admitted its necessity and at- 
tamment. One of the latter addressed a letter 
to him on the sul^ect, which he intended lo' 
insert in his " Life." Treating on it in a letter 
to Martha, he observed, '^I have preached ever 
since I came to London, a full, free, and present 
salvation ; and I will continue to preach it while 
I have life and strength. Thousands have 
heard me. I have fold them, that if the king 
were to make a d^ree, that the roan preaching 
this doctrine should have his head taken off, I 
would at once go to the block, proclaiming as I 
went, with a loud voice, that holiness belong- 
eth onto the house of the Lord>for ever, and- 
would there die for it like a martyr." 

Pr^aobing in one of the chapels, on " Blessed 
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ue tlM fNire in heart, for they aliaU see God^^ 
a female wha had heard him, professed tohsv» 
leceived the blessing, after having sought it for 
the space of seventeen years. A yoong maa 
aiso hoite the same testimcmy, in one of tlw 
lovefeasts. Some of these cases were entend 
kto his home epistolary corpespondence, add- 
ing to the narrations, '' You see what a poor 
knstram^at the Lord can work with !•— eithisar by 
a ram's horn, or by the crowing of a cock. Bat 
he shall have the glory; he will not give it to 
another; he has purchased it with hu blood.** 
These intimations led Martha to look upon his 
state with a little jealousy ; and on furmshing 
him with « portion of baUast-^a labour of lore 
for which she was well qualified and always 
ready**-be replied to her, '^ I am ihankful for 
your advice ; and I hope God will keep me i* 
the dust. I assure you, I have often to cry ovt, 
' Lord, enlarge my heart, and fill it.' I some- 
times think I shall sink under the weight of 
k>ve : and if I should be called away in such a 
state, O how sweet it will be to fall asleep in 
the arms of Jesus !" 

WhOe urging his hearers to seek holiness^ 
he broke out on one occasion, somewhat in the 
following strain : — '* If any of you had a sum 
> of money left to you by a friend, you would put 
in your claim and prove the will. Jesus Ghnsi 
has made his will ; and his will is your sancti* 
fication. You may put in your claim foe the 
blessing by simple faith. The property bedonga 
to every believer. Our Lord made a just mil. 
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He left ail Ins ehildren share and share alike i 
th» youngest the same blessing as the oldest* 
*The weakest believer that hangs upon him' 
mBj hare it. It is faith that lays claim to it 
Faith says, ' It is my property.' Faith has two 
haads. It takes hold of the blessing with the 
cmoy and continues to hold it fast by the other« 
Stretch out the hand of faith then. Take the 
property your dear Lord has purchased for you, 
and for all believers." This is truth in russet 
costume i and yet, homely though it be, it is 
not only more dignified in its character, but the 
imagery is better selected, as well as more con- 
sistently supported, than that which has been 
sometimes employed by doctors and digni 
taries.* 

What gave him peculiar pleasure, in re- 
ference to his favourite theme of sanctificatipn, 
was, the circumstance of receiving an invitation 
to take tea with two of the preachers, at the 
house of a lady who had travelled the path of 
iM^iness upward of half a. century, and who had 
entertained the veaeraUe founder of Method- 
ism. With this Christian matron he compared 

* In a sermon preached at eottrf, the celebrated Dr. 
Soora leniaiks, in apeaking of the delights of a soul " ck. 
fifiefT by grace, " No man, at the years and Tigoor of thirty, 
is eitJkeT find ofsugar-plunu or rattles.^* Another observation 
ia, **No man would ptesenre the itch on himself, only for ' 
the pleasure of scratching " — Sermonst Serm. I, Prov. iiir 17. 

Archfdahop TiLLOTSON, in his thanksgiving Sermon be* 
fore the king and queen, October 27th, 1092, on Jer. ix, 23, 
S4, apaakiog of his majes^'a preservatiao in the field of 
battle, says, <' I do not believe, that from the first use ol 
great gun$ to that day, any mortal map ever had his shoulder 
«o hindly kused by -a cannon hnUet." 
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net^s ; and remarked, *^ She has enjof ed pitr# 
religion ever since Mr. Wesley's day ; and the 
best of all is, she enjoys it now. It is natural 
for us to talk about that which we love. Hev 
experience is jiist the same as mine. I am 
glad when I find any one that enjoys the Ue«s« 
ing." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Conliaaes ip IiQndon^An epitome of a week's labour — 
Mrs. Wrathairs religious enjoyments— Samuel moets with 
one converted Jew, and attempts the Christian imprOTe- 
mentof another — Preaches out of doors — Visits Michad 
Angelo Taylor, Esq. — Farther account of Mrs. Wrathall — 
SamucPs usefulness — His love of Yorkshire — Enjoys a ride 
into the country — Goes into K<nt — ^Tent*preaefainf-*-is re* 
piroFed for loud praying — ^His views of death-Snintualiaea 
ft thundor-slorm — An African — ^Mrs. Wrathall's death — 
Samuel visits Windsor— Is rendered a blessing to tfaa people 
' •^•Retnrua to London— Is called into Yorkshire to pre^h ^ 
funeral sermon. 

In following Samuel during his residence in 
the metropolis, it will furnish some variety, if 
special cognizance be taken of the more inci* 
dental part of his history. His life was one of 
incident : every motion, like scenic representa- 
tion, told on the eye and the ear of the by- 
stander, unfolding his habitudes and feelings. 
Though no regtuar journal was kept, the fol- 
lowing may be considered as nearly in the 
order, with two or three exceptions, in which 
the occurrences and conversations took place. 

July. — Persons visiting the metropolian like 
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Ibme who erasa tlieiine for the first tme, wn 
oUiged to conform to certain ceremonies, if nol 
of dipping, at least in dressing. Samoers 
ratmeat was generally plain, both in cut and 
foality ; and when not enjoyed in the smi^, 
extremely deaa. His coat was rardy per^- 
mitted to altar its fashion.* The change in 
liondon, however, was not so nuich in the 
shape, as in the quality — from plain to super* 
fine. "My son," said he to Martha, ''has 
ordered me a suit of new clothes ; and your dear 
Ann, whom you love, has bought me a new 
hat : I never had such a hat on my head in my 
life before." This was as much the result oi 
kindness ae of necessity. Improved in his 
appearance, and requested to supply a few 
places for the Rev. R. Reece, with whose plan 
he was presentod as his credential, during his 
engagements at the Conference^ he traversed 
the city, in scnaciething more than his cndinary 
character, when at home, at Micklefield; and 
Martha's lectures on humility were as necessary 
occasionally to suppress the stirrings of vanity 
— ^vanity, however, in some of its least offensive 
formSi and without much of the consciousness 
of ite presence — as they were kindly taken. 
His daughter, with a child's fondness, wroto 
home in one of his lettters, in the early part of 

* He was once, in the way of compliment, presented by & 
friend with a pair of handsome new trousers. But they 
were so ill adapted to his person, habite» and other costume, 
that when thus adorned, it looked like the last and present 
(lentiuy united in the same man. ; or as though the iialf ci 
him belonged to some one besides himsdf. 
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tfn BKNithj-^'Mydear mother, I will give you 
put of father's weekly work. He went -to 
SoBthwark chapel on Monday morning,- at five 
o'clock; from whence a young gendeman took 
lam home to breakfast, and kept him the whole 
of the day. He went to a fellowship meeting 
ai night, and did not reach home till ten o'clock* 
On Wednesday moming he preached at City* 
Road at six o'clock, and did not arrive here tiU 
tea time. After tea he went to preach at 
Albion-street ; and to«day he has been at CheiseH 
missionary meeting. It is now ten o'clodt, 
and he ha» just arrived by coach. I assure ywi 
my dear famer is in high glee. He tells ns 
^the has had a good time; andthat, while he 
was speaking, the persons upon the platlbm 
atoaost stamped it down.* They all shook 
hands with him,. told him tiiey were d>liged to 
him for his services, and paid his coaeh*fare. 
Wherever he goes, the people invite him back 
agsun. Yon see how your husband is be- 
loved." 

Though Mrs, W. was pleased with tile 
respect paid to her father— and it would have 
been strange if a little natural feeling had not 
escaped — she remained the same humble 

* Samuel himself was in the habit of stamping, not only 
when odiers were speaking, but when he himself spoke. A 
stngHlar scene took place some time prior to this, and uearef 
his own h(Mne, Addressing an audience at a public meeting, 
and being very animated, his ponderous movements shook tile 
whole platfonn. Just at the moment of appiyiag a sttbjeet, 
and ««^ing, " Thus it was that the prophets went,*' the pait 
on which he stood gave way, and he instantly disappeared 
Fortunately no injury was sustained. 



GbnMiaa as before;, nor was it with Sanad 
aiiy ^Bg else but the mere ebullition of the 
nomeiit. Personal piety seemed to include 
every thing besides, both in himself and in 
e^ra; and the progress of it was particalarly 
watched in his daughter. " I believe," said he, 
in writing of her to his partner, " the Lord has 
sent me to Loadcm to learn gratitude from the 
heart of your own flesh axui blood. I never 
saw such a happy creature, or one more thank- 
ful, in all my life. She has often been made a 
bleating to my soul since I came hither ; and 
net only to me^ but to others, who come to see 
her in hi^ affliction. She enjoys perfect love 
«.-4hat^ which casta out all fear^and is fit either 
for living or dying. I often think, if you were 
to see her in this happy state, it would rejoice 
your heart. It is above all riches to see a dear 
child of o«irs so happy. Her dear husband out* 
strips all the men I ever saw for alTection. 
She wants for nothing that the world can 
bestow : and your dear Ann waits upon her with 
tenderness. They are like a three»fold cord, 
twisted together in love. We have nothing but 
poa<^o> PYi s^ love." These endearments^ 
togethw with the kindness of friends, and sm 
extensive field of usefulness, led him further to 
observe to Martha, '*! find a noble body of 
M^odists in this city, and I am very glad I 
am one of the members of this noble family. If 
I had you with me, we would end our days 
here." 
. Aa nearly all classes of persons attached 
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thMBseJves to him in the line in wld^ hm 
moved, 80 he found himself oomfortaUe evory* 
where; and hence spoke of having ^* mtaaj 
home8'---«ot being '* able to stqyply all** his 
friends with his society. Among o&ers wlid^ 
dvtog to him was a Jew ; bnt whether on zc* 
count of his piety or singularity, is unknown. 
A. Jew, to Samuel, was as great a phenomenoB 
in society as he also^ was an extraordmary 
specimen of an adherent of the Christian faith. 
Of this singular people he knew very little, 
except what he had collected from the Bible; 
Impressions of distance, both as to time amd 
place, with him were always connected with 
their history ; and through his associating the 
holy city and the perscmal manifestation d 
Christ among them in all his reflections ho 
could scfurcely have been more interested, if 
the fable of the^wandering Jew-had been realised 
in his presence, or if. a Hebrew had stc^en out 
of the sepulchre of his fathers at Jerusalem, 
and, i^ his travels, had reached England, than 
the concern he felt in looking upon the person 
in question. "I was planned," eaid he, ^*to 
preach in City«Road vestry, and I got into 
company with a converted Jew. He is a fine 
young man, and is as. clear in his experienee 
as I am. I was delighted with his company. 
A pious lady has sent him over to London to 
be instructed in divine things. His parenm 
have turned him out of doers ior becoming a 
Christian ; but the Lord has taken him into his 
&mily. He is going to college, and he asked 
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tern l» go with him." The young imn 
either luifre been extrenwiy ignDittit of hamMI 
chtfitcter^ or dispoaed to amute hinnwlf widi 
the weaker part of SatnnePs aatDie, in making 
to htm anch a piopoaal. However, 8ai>itiel 
told him that he hiad been at «< Jeans Ohziat'a 
coUege," where he had " takbn up" hia *' de- 
g^ea^" He tookbreak^t and dinner with this 
yoivg conynrt, and found a difficulty in parting 
w^ him. 

The interest this case excited, led him to 
think more than usual on the state of the Jews; 
and toning his attention to them, they seemed 
to multiply in his sight as he passed along the 
irtreets* This gare rise to his expression, that 
the city appeared to be filled '^with Jews, 
Turks, and Infidels/' A genuine son of Abra* 
ham kept a jeweller and silversmith's shop 
opposi^ his daughter's house. He often looked 
at Samuel while passing his door, with the 
characteristic keenness and expectation of a 
London Israelitishtrsdesman, hoping to benefit 
by the ignorance of an inexperienced country^ 
man. But his soul possessed superior afihrac* 
tioo to Samuel thsn either his shop or his 
window ; and he was not without hope thalt he 
might be of service to him. With unusual 
caption and deliberation, he paced backward 
and forward before the old gentleman's door. 
The morning was pleasant, in which he re- 
joiced. He had not been there long before 
- the object of his desire made his aj^eatsnee 
They exchanged looks^ when Samuel aoopstttd 
17 . 
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Ikm, '*Ble88l}ie Lord ! here k a fine monAngJ^ 
«It iah, it i»h fery fine,'' replied the Jew; im* 
mediately inquiring — at he was old, and could 
not go into the city to seek it-^^' Vat pe te l^esht 
news in tecity?" <*The best news that I can 
hear," replied Samuel, ^ is, that Jesus Chtist is 
pardoning sinners, and sanctifying believers." 
^' Poh, poh," rejoined the dd man, turning i^ bis 
face, " tnff and nonsfaensh ! it ish aU tehishion." 
Samuel was as ill prepared for this, as the Jew 
had been for what he had advanced^and ob- 
serred, with a view to produce instantaneous 
oonviction-^as he oonclnded the testknony of 
his own experience wouM be erery way de- 
monstrative to both Jew and Gentile — '' If it be 
a delusion, it is nbiessed^hxskm; for I am very 
hap{^ in it. No, no, sir: I know better. I 
have known for the last forty years that Jesna 
Christ has power upon earth to forgive sini^ 
and also to cleanse from all nnri^teousness.'* 
Alas, for Samuel, he ploughed only on the rock : 
the old man turned his back upon him in a rage, 
as though Samud had intended to insuh him — 
entered his shop — and shut the door in his face. 
Samuel looked after him witb the disapponn- 
ment of a ibwler, who, having dischargeid his 
}Hece, and expecting the game to drop at a 
short distance, sees it on the wing and un* 
touched; yet expressed his gratitude, in "no 
being numbered with unbelievers.'* ft is no 
a linle amusing to find him in the chair ol 
Lavater ailer tins, pronooncing his oomicni with 
the precdsion of a physiognomist. «* I can tell 
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«. J^w," said he, " a» I paw hint on the atreet ; 
for his countenance is g^my and dark ; not 
hke that of the Christian, which is cheerful and 
pleasant £ and who has such a right to be cheer- 
fal as the man that has Christ formed in him 
the hope of glory ?"* 

On finding that he could make but little im* 
pression upon the Jew, he again turned to the 
Gentile. The " morning meetings," at ^ye 
and six o'clock, which were well attended, were * 
among the most salutary he enjoyed. On one 
occasion, a foreigner, who had attended out of 
curiosity, was.deeply affected, and three persons 
professed to have received the blessing of 
purity. After the meetings he was often taken 
away to visit the sick, and pray with the 
penitent. One of the persons who came before 
him he suspected to be affected with worldly 
sorrow ; and this is the more remarkable, as he 
bad more charity than judgment in ail cases of 

* This was not his first attempt at physiognomy; nor 
was be i>eculiflr in his views on the subject. He had read 
Isaiah, who, in speaking of certain characters, says, " The 
shpw of their countenance doth witness against them ;" and 
Ike had a notion that religion would improre the exterior, as 
well as the vnterior^ of every human being. These views 
escaped in prayer once, while he was imploring the blessing 
of God upon a female who acted in the capacity of cook in 
a femily which he visited. Having heard a little of the 
person in question, and having inferred, from the peculiar 
curvature and exoression of the face, that she was not 
blessed with a redundancy of the milder qualities which 
§no» the softer part of creation, he prayed for the subjuga- 
tion of every improper temper ; and as an inducement to her 
to seek after personal piety, he said he was sure, " if her 
sool were converted to God, she would look five pounds 
bactej than she did then." 
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distress: anodMir ^« was called to visi^— a 
stationer — ^was in deep despair. With a view 
to attract persons who never attended a place 
of worship, he turned oat into the street, and 
stood up, accompanied by a local preacher, in 
a large square. The householders threw open 
their windows to listen to him, and the people 
continued to crowd around him, till the con* 
gregation might be denominated large. A 
' person, in a state of intoxication, threw a bunch 
of flowers at him, and was otherwise turbnlent. 
Some of the friends were about to remove him 
by violence, when Samuel said, "Let him 
alone ; he cannot hurt me^ and I am sure I shall 
not harm him." The man was subdued by the 
mildness of the address. ** The lion's mouth," 
said Samuel, " was stopped." While preach- 
ing he felt great tenderness of spirit. This was 
soon manifested by the people; for, in the 
language of Creech, /* The melted is the melt- 
ing heart." He exhorted — ^he beseeched — ^he 
reproved — ^he wept — the people wept in con- 
cert with him — and having forgotten his pocket- 
handkerchief, he borrowed one of a friend, to 
wipe away the tears which rolled down his face. 
The bunch of flowers was bailed by him as a 
slight expression of "persecution," in the 
honours pronounced on which he " rejoiced." 

Samuel was one who could more readily re- 
collect a kindness than an injury; and con- 
sidering himself indebted to Michael Angelo 
Taylor, Esq., for his license, who then resided 
in London, and viewing him withal, in his own 
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words, as an "old neighbour," he went to 
White-Hall to pay his respects to him. The 
statesman expressed himself as glad to see him, 
inquiring the occasion which haid brought him 
to town. On being informed that it was the 
affliction of his daughter, Mr. T. signified his 
regret. Samuel, on the contrary, told him he 
felt no sorrow on her account, for she was 
"very happy, and ready for her passage to 
glory." Mr. T. ordered the butler to giro him 
some refreshment; the apparent kindness, 
jNTompting which, was of greater ralue to 
Samuel, than the most costly viands. 

Samuel remarked toward the close of the' 
month, as Mrs. Wrathall's health still declined, 
" Our dear child will be safe landed on Canaan's 
happy shore in' a short time. I never saw such 
a patient creature as she is. She has not much 
pain, and will have nothing to do but fall asleep. 
She began to change last week, and grows 
weaker and weaker." Two or three days after, 
he observed, "I have just been giving your 
dear child her breakfast. If you only saw her 
in her affliction-^so thankful, so happy, I am 
sure it would rejoice your heart. If she is 
spared a little longer, it will be for the glory 
of God and the good of those that come to see 
her She has many friends : I can scarcely go 
anywhere but I find them. Your dear Ann is 
a miracle. She is not afraid of going out to 
hear me preach. I hope both you and me, and 
all our clnldren, and even our children's children, 
to the third and fourth generation, will meet at 
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Qod's right band." On the 30th of the month, 
he added, " Your dear child is very happy :*• 
then proceeding to generalize, "we are alj 
peace : Ann and I have been taking some re- 
freshment together, and have just been at the 
. family altar. I hope you do not forget this 
duty; and be sure you do not pinch yourself for 
comforts. I often think of you when I sit down 
« to a good dinner, and wish I had you, my dear, 
to share it with me. But if we do not sit down 
at one table now, we shall eat at our Father's 
table together hereafter. My lot is cast in a 
pleasant place. When I want to retire to read 
or write, I have a room to go into. I would 
not swap (exchange) place with the best noble- 
man in this city." 

August. — ^This month presents but little 
variety, besides the regular work of preaching, 
praying, and visiting, with the exception of a 
quickening influence in one of the prayer- 
meetings, which was held after he had preached, 
in which a person of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion was awakened. Having to go a 
considerable distance to his lodgings, he de- 
parted from the place about ten o'clock at night, 
leaving, as he expressed himself, " the frierjds 
pleading for the slain." Before the close of 
the month, his Yorkshire phrases, his zeal, and 
the influence attending his homely addresses, 
rendered him rather conspicuous among his 
fellows. To this he was not altogether blind ; 
and remarked in the confidence of a man to his 
wife, " I am well known in London t the more 
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work I do the more I have to do ; and wbrn it 
will all be doae I cannot tell. I have great 
deasuro in it. The Lord is saving souls." 
Then, as before, he urged Martha not to pmek 
herself; *' for," he add^, '^ I am sure we have 
as much as will keep yoo ; and as for me, my 
Master^ whon) I love and serve, will supply all 
my needs out of his abundant fulness. The 
esurth is his own property." This was not the 
language that arises oai of satiety from present 
indulgence, on finding himself seated at the 
table of his 8on-in4aw, but of confidence in God, 
who blesses the labourer with his hire, because 
worthy of it.^ He had no anxiety on his own 
account ; it <mly found a place in his bosom to 
others; and toward these it was genially 
exercised rather in reference to the present 
exigencies of any particular case than with a 
view to the future destiny of the individual 
concerned. His faith in the goodness, power, 
and veracity of God, would never suffer him to 
bring the trials ofto-fnorrow on those of to-day ; 
or by afflictive forebodings to go out and meet 
his exercises half way : and ev.en '' the evil" of 
" the day," whichought to be deemed " su^fidetU'* 
by all intelligent beiugs, was deprived of great 
part of ite weight with Samuel, and thus rendered 
Ught and momentary, through the grace by which 
he was supported, and the glorious hope of a 
blessed immortality. Nothing but personal piety 
could have enabled him to overcome parentid 
feeling so far as to ^ve him the appearance of 
being not only all peace, but corered witli 
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fiSMkine ftt the fato of heaven, end juet on tlie 
potst . of entering, in the midet of, a betoyo# 
danghter'e affliction. At the close of this momh, 
ae on that of the preceding one, he had ovtty to 
report increasing debility with regard to Afrs. 
W. '* Ann and I have been getting up your 
dear afflicted child. She is very hi^py in eoul, 
but very weak in body.'' He waked and walehed 
by her with a solicitude like that of a mother 
rather than that of a father, and never permitted 
his public labours to intrench upon the atten* 
tidns demanded by oatoral affection^ 

SsPTEMBER. — Though happy among the per* 
^oos with whom he associated, his joys .were 
considerably increased on any arrival from 
Yorkshire, whether it turned up in the shape of 
a human face, a letter, or a message. Among 
several persons noticed, no one was viewed 
with more unmingled pleasure than W. Scarth, 
Esq., of Leeds, who invited him to take tea at 
his lodgings — the house of the widow of the 
late Rev. C. Atmore — ** Where," said Samuel, 
" we spent a little bit comfortable time together.'* 
Mr. S. told him that his presence and labours 
would be required at home : this, with an oral 
communication from Ratcliffe Close, to pay 
another visit to that place, where he had been 
so useful among the Sunday-schodl children, 
operated upon him like the promise ot a week's 
work .to a poor roan, who is oveijoyed with the 
tidings <^a second job before the first is finished. 
His only wish for Kfe arose from his deeire to 
be ineM. 
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. N«3Lt ta a friond^froin YarkihkiB wim the da* 
tight he experienced in again heholding the 
&c» of God-a ^feation, ia a view of the couaCry. 
Hi9 eye bad been accustomed to rove over the 
beanty, the wildnesa, and the freshnesei of opea 
niral scenery ; and though he knew not the sen- 
tiffieat of the writer who said, '* God made the 
eouBtry, but man made th^ town ;" yet he (^ 
like & person who saw more of his Maker's 
hand in the trees and in the shrubs than in a 
nu»ge of building^-r-Ukeone whose eye had not 
only a wider range, but whose lungs had some- 
thing like £air play, and with whom respiratioa 
seemed to be aided. Mr. Knight drove hira 
fifteen miles into the country in a gig. H< 
felt lik^ a child let loose from the nursery. 
Abaence had given additional richness to the 
verdure, " I waa glad," said he, " to see tha 
fields look so green. The,Lord is sending us a 
Michaelmas summer, and a fine seed-time. He 
is making up for the loss of last year. Blesa 
his deaf name! he is very kind to us. After 
taking the rod to us, he then shows us his sal- 
ratvMi. He never does wrong : he does all in 
love ; and it is well done. What we know not 
now, we shall know hereafter." 

He was favoured with a still farther treat, in 
being taken into Kent, by Mr. Cooper, who 
married his niece, and with i^om he remained 
a fortnight. On his return he made a collec* 
tion for a Sunday school ; and such was the 
eoneonrse of people, that he was obliged to 
preach out of doors. The collection amounted 
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to aboat double the sum to what it had boon on 
any former occasion. 

Mr. Pocock's plan of tent^preaekingy which 
had reached the metropolis, presented a noyel 
scene to Samuel ; and in one <^ these he held 
forth the word of life. But in no meeting, of a 
purely religious character, did he appear so 
much in his element as in those he held aftef 
preaching, to which there has been sueh re- 
peated reference. In one of these, in the 
course of this month, after he had made a col- 
lection f6r a chapel, which had undergone some 
repairs, he gave the people an account of a plan 
adopted in the York circuit, during a reviTal. 
He tdd them that the friends ** set three 
henks"* (benches,) — one for penitents — another 
for backsliders-i-^nd a third for those that 
wanted full salvation ; and that while they sung 
a verse or two of a hymn, the people filled the 
benks. They then weiit to prayer, and the 
Lord poured out his Spirit upon them. Whether 
this systematic plan was adopted by the me- 

* This appears to be from the Saxon 6«fio, a long seat ; aa 
btmCf in the same language* signifies a long heap of eaitk 
It is hence that our bench is derived. Sankant a banc; 
maingkt beinstt and benky a bench ; bank and bench being one 
and the same werd, si^ifying a long aittinf plaee, as in 
the case of the British judges, who sat for ages uponbaiiki 
instead of benches. It is the same with the Irish ftaZc, 
which answers to the bale of the Welsh, and deiiotes a bdfc 
of land, as also does a bench. JBarnqtut is supposed to be a 
slip of the same root, Banquegedt is to feast, and baumn^ 
banket is a feast ; the idea being taken from sitiinff to a table, 
aa dnia is a feast; and ctaioK, puynaa a table, Stam sitttag 
on banks or benches to it, aa baw9^$ttt, ia Fionch, ia «| 
present a small bank in fortification. 
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trope^ans on the occasion is not stated: bar 
it is affinned tbat ten persons were blessed, 
— soitie with pardon, and others with the sancti- 
fication of the Spirit. He dosed the inonth b^ 
attending one of the quarterly meetings, and 1^ 
preaching at St. Greorge's chapel. His ex* 
G«llent daughter continued to approach nearer 
and nearer the grand boundary line which 
divides time and eternity — ^her fairest prospecta 
on the one side, and her infirmities only on 
the other. 

OcTOBBR. — ^While some of the preachers 
and friends were characterized by Samuel a» 
** flames of fire," there were others who were 
less favourable to his mode of proceeding, and 
of course required more zeal. But having only 
one straight-forward course, admonitory inter* 
positions were' generally fruitless. A female, 
having been convinced of sin while he was 
preaching on Rom. viii, 13, was in deep dis- 
tress in one of the prayer meetings. He knelt 
down to pray for her ; and experiencing unusual 
freedom, he elevated his voice to an extraor- 
dinary height. '* One of the London preachers,' 
said he, '* came to me, and pulled me by the 
coat. I asked him what was the matter: and 
he told me not to pray so loud, as another 
person was in distress in the chapel, and it 
produced confusion. But I took no notice of 
the discharge : I prayed on till the Lord set her 
soul at liberty, and she declared it in the great 
congregation.'' He added, "It is better to 
obey (Sod than man." He had never learned 



to sound a retreat : <' Onward/* was Us iMtts 
ia every thing that concerned the soul; and 
this he was constantly urging upon others, as 
well as dwelling upon himself. To a friend he 
observed, about the same time, " I hope, my 
dear brother, you are still going on in the good 
old way, which leads to glory and to God. If 
we get religion to live with, we shall have 
religion to die with." Then, with no bad 
attempt at snartaess, he asked, '* Die, did I say ? 
No, that is a wrong term for a Christian. It 
is religion to fall asleep with. When David 
finish«4 his work, he slept with his fhthers. 
The prophets also fdl aaleep; and St. Paul 
ssks, ' O death, where is thy sting ? Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.'" It was the con* 
soiousness of preparation which he carried 
about with him, that depiived death of its 
terrors, and kept alive the notion of ^2^^— of a 
person just closing his eyeB^ and going to rest 
after the toils of the day. 

It was as natursl for him to ccmveise on re- 
ligious subjects as it was to iMreathe; uid 
4most as impossible for him to see or hear 
any thing, without connecting religion with it. 
After a Ur^mendous night of Siunder, lightning, 
wind, and rain, on the 1 0th of the month, he 
remarked, << We have been spared from the 
threatening storm by a kind Protector ; but I am 
afraid we shall hear of many lives being lost 
oa the wide ocean. The rain has washed the 
liles and the streets clean. The tiles look as 
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if Aejr wMe new* My prajror i*, tbet €M 
would aMul a thuoder storm into every simier't 
lieart, aad the lightaingof iiis Spirit, to en^hten 
every Mimer's conecience ; and that he wouUy 
by the precious blood of Christ, cleanse the 
heurto of all true believers, as he has washed 
the tiles and the streets of this city." 

He had laboured and prayed much for the 
heathen ; and though divided from them by seas 
and continents, a circumstance occttxred, which 
appeared to bring them to hi» own door, in the 
person of a black, who sat as his hearer in one 
of the chapels. His hue awakened all S amueFs 
sympathies for the negroes of the West India 
Islands. So much was his mind absorbed in 
the subject, that the whole congregation of 
whites appeared to be concentrated in this 
swarthy son of Ham. He told them that God 
was no respecter of pmsons— 4hat persons of 
all nations working righteousness were accepted 
of him: — ^and that cc4onr, size, and age, made 
no difference to him, provided they came as 
penitents to his footstool. Such were the effects 
produced by Ins pointed and personal appeals, 
that the black got up in the midst of the people, 
and attested the goodness of God personally to 
himself, in the forgiveness of all his sins, 
Samuel went home with him — ^he being in com* 
fortaUe circumstances-*and toc^ siq[^r with 
him ; and was pleased to find that " he had as 
c^ear a witness of the Spirit as a white man.*' 
Tho last expression would seem to indicato as 
ihough he bad been infected with the slave* 
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lioilddr's cant, that negroes are sa ittfinior tmom 
4ii beings, and incapable of improvement ; and 
for the weakest and most innocent minds to re* 
ceive a taint from the . opinion, in its iptogretm 
ihrongh European society, only shows the ne- 
cessity of mooting it, by opposing to it the stab 
bomness of fact, in instances of religions and 
infeUectttal improvement. 

Mr. Wrathall received a letter Irom Gfassing* 
fon about tMs time, requesting his presence, on 
account of the indisposition of lus uncle, to 
whom he was left executor, and who was in 
fact at the point of death. Mrs. Wrathall's 
increasing debility rendered the jHrospect of 
absence the more painful. However, the cer* 
tainty of her father's society was an agreeable 
compensation for the temporary loss proposed. 
In writing home on the 11th, he remarked, 
** Your dear daughter Rosamond is much bett« 
this morning than she has been for some days 
past. We diought a few days ago she was 
about to enter her eternal rest. But the Lord 
does all things well. She has been made a 
blessing to many. She expressed her thank- 
fulness for her food this morning, and gave ont 
that verse, ' We thank thee, Lord, for this omr 
food.' I believe I shall have cause to bless 
God to all eternity for her." Her bodily im- 
provement, alas ! was but of short duration ; for 
she died on the 17th of the month, a blessed 
witness of the power of God to save to the 
nttermost. 

Samuel continued in London after the de- 
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I of las danger, fi\k January, 1828, in ilm 
0ufy purt of wfieh month he paid a visit to 
Windsor, partly out of respect to it Jts th« 
9eaX of royalty, and partly in compliance with 
an iDTitation from some friends; and waa 
escorted thither hy a person from town. A 
pious soldier of the name of Wm. Eminott, a 
corpcnml in the Royal Horse Guards, was the 
only person with whom he had any acquaintance. 
He preached on the evening of his arrival, and 
held a prayer meeting afterward. So much 
w^re the people pleased and printed, that they 
requested him to remain with them a few days. 
Mr. Pollard, the superintendent, wrote to Miss 
Hick, his daughter, who was at Mr. WrathaU's, 
January 7th, stating his intention. Part of the 
note is, " Your father is going to stay with us 
tt Windsor over the next sabbath. He is very 
happy «nd useful." Samuel added on the same 
page, " My dear child, this morning I am in 
my glory. The Lord poured out his Spirit at 
the prayer meeting last night. Four souls ob* 
Uuned liberty; and many were blessed. If 
spared till to-morrow, I am bovm to see Dr. 
Clarke. He has sent me word, that he will 
give me a week's board. There is a great 
work to do in this place ; and you know I love 
the Lord with all my heart. I have been at the 
king's stables, where my brother-in-law con* 
versed with his majesty. Our brother Jeb is 
with me, who will return to-day. God bless 
you all. You must take roe in when I come." 
He was shown over the grounds and castle 
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^ Wiadflor. Tbe rosd iMdis^ op to tbft 
pAlae«, the ^ght of step^ tke xooms^ the pfthH^ 
infi, «id the extensiTe prospect from tho svm* 
nit-^presenthig, he obserrod, " a new of 
twelve counttee"~*-wttre what appeared to have 
fixed eftentioii, and left his mind, like a " cliani* 
ber of imagery^" imbued with their vahons 
fbnna. And y«t, much as he was in yres s od 
with these, thej did not excite the emotions of 
wMch he was the subject, when he. could con* 
Beet any thing celestial or derotioiial with 
what passed in review. Thus the represents* 
tionof the late lamented Princess Charlotte, 
with heft infant, ascending to heaven, fired his 
fancy, and mehed his heart. ** It was^" in hii 
own language, '* as naturable (natural) as life.** 
But fascinated as he was with this, a stronger 
feeling was produced — only not so permanent 
— ^by 3ie sight of the old cushion — to which 
dlusion has been already made— 4ipon which 
his Mi^esty George III. knelt during his mora* 
ing devotions. <* The cushion," said Samuel, 
"was worn through with constant kneeling. 
I knelt me down upon it, and prayed that 
the time might come when all his majesty's 
subjects would wear out their cushions with 
praying." This "divine breathing," though 
oddly expressed, was sincere ; and few, per* 
haps, have been the persons that have ap- 
proached his prayerful example on visiting the 
royal domain. 

The following selections from a letter written 
just before he Idft Windsor will show the ^rit 
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kk which he coi^iiraed : '' Thursday was spe«t 
to the glory of G(m1. I preached at Chertsey, 
about two miles from Windsor^ at night, and 
lield a prayer meeting. Many i^ere blessed. 
Fridays was spent in singing and in prayer. 
We had a prayer meeting at night. Bless the 
Lord ! after a good night's rest, I arose happy 
in my souL I had a good preparation for the 
seccHid sabbath of the new year. Praise the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 
I preached on the Sunday forenoon, and held a 
lovefeast in the afternoon. It was a precious 
time to my soul : and the friends told me they 
never had such a lovefeast before. After 
preaching at mght, we had a great outpouring 
of thef Spint of God. This is truly a wicked 
f^ce. There G^e many soldiers in it., Method- 
ism is very low ; but I hope the time will come 
when it 4kall blossom like the rose. Most of 
the people in the town appear to be going the 
church«way, blindfold, to hell. The king has 
his residence at this place; and the people, 
like the Romans, must woarship like their king. 
But I pray'that the churches may be supplied 
with gospel-preachers ; and then they will be 
filled with gospel-hearers. May the Lord hasten 
that happy day !" 

On his return to Londoo, where it is probable 
his stay would have be^n still protracted, he 
found a summons from Yoriuhire, requesting 
his presence^ to discharge a debt of friendship. 
Mrs. Pullein^ of Follifoot, had exacted a pro- 
mise from him».that in the event o( his< surviving 
18 
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ker,he should preach her funeral sermon. On 
her demise, the famfly wrote to Samuel. His 
friends told him it was not necessary he shoald 
go then,— *that he should go on purpose,— or 
even take a journey at all of such a distance, 
at his age, and during such a season, to preach 
a single sermon, particularly as there were 
preachers in Yorkshire who could supply his 
lack of service. But though they knew the 
nature of a promise, they felt nothing of its 
responsibility pressing upon their consciencei, 
and could therefore satisfy themselves with 
what they were not personally called upon to 
discharge. Samuel felt it in all its weight, and 
connected with it all the solemnities of the 
occasion, and said, *\ When I meet Mrs. Pullein 
in the morning of the resurrection, and she 
asks, * Sammy, did not you promise to preach 
my funeral sermon ?' what shall I say ? I have 
promised, and must go." He obeyed the call. 
He took for his text Numbers xxiii, l(}, *' Let 
me die the death of the righteous ;" on reading 
which he closed the Bible, and said to the 
people, '* Now, if you will live the life, you shall 
die the death of the righteous; and much more 
than this I cannot tell 3rou, if I were to preach 
to you ever so long." Though he had travelled 
upward of two hundred miles to preach this 
occasional sermon, he 6nly spoke about ten 
minutes. 

His warm and kindly feelings, and the utter 
intractability of his nature to bend to the be« 
^ming gravities, whether real Qf as<mmed| of 



ftmeral oeoasioiis, would soiiietimee disturb the 
wrious aspect of a whole company. As he 
koow no feelings, except those which he ot'^ 
dJBarily carried about with him, so he had but 
mte face, one attitude, one mode of expressing 
himself, whatever might be the event or the 
cifcumstsnces in which ^rsons might be placed. 
His mncerity^ and his ignorance of all etujuette, 
woold admit of nothing eke. Thus, several 
years prior to this, he was invited to attend 
the funeral of Mrs. W., of Garforth, on the 
occasion of whose death a sermon was preached, 
aad afterward pid)lished, by the Rev. J. Wood. 
A cold collation was provided for the friends on 
the day of interment, which, as the company 
was large, was served up in a malt4iln, where 
one party succeeded another, returning, when 
refreshed, to a large room. Samuel, with others, 
had made prepai>atkms for a fmeral sermon. 
His text, he told the friends, was given to him 
in sleep; on >vhioh occasion he had roused 
Martha, as he had done in reference to the 
dream which sealed his call to the ministry, and 
to which she paid equal attention, when the in-^ 
flmnation was commmiicated. The text was, 
*( I was a hungered, and ye gave me meat.'' 
But honest Samuel, not being favoured with a 
GonccNrdance, was unable to advert to the book, 
the chapter, and the verse, where it was to be 
found, and therefore had to institute an inquiry 
among his friends for his farther satisfaction. 
He had a heart to receive the impression which 
truth niade upon it, and meipory sufficient in 
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retain die sentimeitt, and often the form of ez« 
pression ; but, like many others, of much mtOB 
reading, Uie comnKm-place book of his recollec- 
tion cmild not in every instance carry the pen* 
man's tide and his page. The mind being set 
at rest, as it regarded the text, and the excel- 
lences of the deceased being the subject of 
conversation, Samuel wept, and in the imdst of 
his teaiB, sent forth a smUe of joy at the thought 
of another soul having weathered the storm of 
life, and obtained firm footing on the opposite 
shore, where the heaving surges are smoothed 
down to a '' sea of glass*" He intimated his 
intention to preach a sermon on the occasion of 
her death, in one of the chapels; and stated 
further, with his usual artlessness-^not aware 
that the disclosure would subject him to a little 
concealed jdeasantry — that he had penned his 
thoughts on the subject, placing his hand to his 
pocket, with a still farther intimation that he 
had the MS. with him. Some .of the friends, 
who were less the subjects of sorrow than the 
immediate relations of the deceased, perceiving 
that he only required an invitation to bring the 
production to light, and knowing the singular 
character which his thoughts assumed in the 
dress in which they were generally arrayed, 
requested him to read what he had penned to 
the company, — hoping withal, that some gems 
might turn up that would interest the hearers. 
Samuel took hold of his pocket with one hand, 
and the MS. with the other, and drew it forth, 
a good deal sullied and cramped, as though it 
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had been forged in the smithy, and Iain in his 
pocket with other things since it had been 
written. He sprang from his chair — ^proceeded 
across the room — ^placed his glasses in order 
— tamed his shoulder to the window, and the 
MS. to the light — ^looked and looked again — 
occasionally contracting his eyes, and adding 
to the adjustment of his spectacles. Not suc- 
ceeding to his wishes, he turned the other 
shoulder to the window — ^permitting as much of 
the light to fall upon the ps^r as possible, — 
hemming, and stammering, and shuffling — ^till 
at length, in a fit of impatience and disappoint- 
ment, and without being able to work his way 
through a single sentence, he threw it down 
on the table before the Rev. J. Wood, 8a3ring, 
" There, Mr. Wood, — I cannot read it — take it, 
aad try what you can do with it," smaddng his 
glasses into their case, like a sword into its 
scabbard, and stalking across the room again to 
his seat. When it is remarked^ that this was 
too much for the gravity of Mr. Wood, the 
reader is left to conjecture the effect produced 
upon others. Yet, with all this, Samuel was 
left the subject of weeping, smiling, unsuspect- 
ing simplicity. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Takes a tour through different parts of Yorkshire — Low 
state of the work of God at Warter — Gives the |»raferene9 
to vocd music in a place of worship — Goes' into the Snaith 
circuit — ^Goole— Meets with old friends — ^Is affected with 
early recollections, on visiting the scene of Martha's juvenile 
days — Prayer meetings — ^Returns to Yorkshire — Laboots in 
the Easin^old circuit— Is again cheered with the si^t at 
old associates — His increasmg popularity— Meets with a 
serious accident by a fall from his horse — His conduct when 
under medical attendance-— Is visited by Mr. Dawson — Hi^ 
partial restoration to health— Visits the West Riding— Pro- 
ceeds into Lancashire — ^Is attacked by an infidel while 
preaching out of doors at Bokon-^Is summoned by loiter to 
Gcassington-T^Beoomes seriously indisposed — Witnesses the 
happy death of his niece — Returns home — Declines rapidly 
in health — Attends to some funeral arrangements — His state 
of mind-^His triumphant d^th— The general sympathy es- 
<cited on the occssion — Conclusion. 

On his return home, he i^ontinued with the 
same diligence, which had previously dis- 
tinguished his conduct, to benefit his fellow- 
creatures. Tfie great religious institutions of 
the nineteenth century were styled by him " the 
seeds of the millennium ;'' and every act of his 
own was viewed as an effort to force the shoots ; 
— a tree this, which will throw its mighty 
shadow over every nation under heaven. 

The year (1828) was begun in the spirit in 
which its predecessor had closed — a spirit 
purely devotional. Having been at home a short 
time, he again left it, and went into the Pock- 
lington circuit, tarrying a night on th« road, at 
the house of his old friend, Mr. Peart. One of 
the travelling preachers being indisposed, he 
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was requested to suf^ly a few places. Ai 
Warter, in the neighbourhood of the Wolds, 
which was the place where he opened his com* 
missiiHi, he found but little of that fermented 
feeling which he had seen manifested in the 
aeighbourhood of Y(»rk. He found preaching 
here, he remarked, ^ as hard work as labouring 
at the anviL" The word seemed to rebound 
upon himself, and so to '^ return void.'' <* There 
was as great a difference in the climate, for re- 
ligion," continued he, between the district he 
haid left, and that upon which he had entered, 
" as between summer and winter.'^ But he 
" claimed,'' as he stated, his " privilege of hav* 
ing a prayer meeting after preaching," and rer 
quested those who were desirous of pardon, 
"to come up to the benkJ* The wife of a 
blacksmith was one who acceded, to the pro* 
posal; and, having been some time under re-> 
ligious awakenings, was prepared for the con- 
solations of the Spirit of God, which she ob< 
tained through the exercise of faith in Christ 
At Pocklington, Elvington, and Sutton-upon- 
Derwent, he was exceedingly happy in his 
work. 

From hence he proceeded to Selby, and at* 
tended the March quarterly meeting. Here 
he was hospitably entertained by Mr. B. 
Clarkson. His congregations were large» and 
the blessing of God attended his labours. He 
was especially delighted with the singing. '* I 
never heard such singing before,'* he remarked : 
"they have no instruments — no fiddles— -no 
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Organs. They sing with tho spirir, and with 
the understanding a!so. I thouglrt when I 
heard them, if onr friends at Leeds would only 
use their voices to praise the Lord/ it would 
not only be more pleasing to him, but they 
would be m<»e blessed in their souls ; for sing" 
ing is worshipping GodJ* This is the common- 
sense view ojf the subject ; and the last sentence 
fdls with the weight of a destructive hammer 
upon every instrument of music in a place >of 
Christian worship. He spoke of peace and 
prosperity in the Selby circuit, and hoped that 
the time would soon come, when, in other 
places, '^ party zeal would be driven to its own 
hell." 

The port of Goole, a place in the Snaith 
offciiit, had, in the space of six years, increased 
■ in its population from two hundred to nearly 
one thousand inhabitants. A Wesleyan society 
had been established for a number of years, and 
the place in which they worshipped latterly 
was a temporary erection, raised at the expense 
of the Aire and Calder Canal Company, and in 
which a number of Sunday scholars were taught. 
The place being small and uncomfortable, the 
friends agreed to build a chapel, toward which 
Mr. Hamer, who was the first to enter his name, 
subscribed £50. On the same day, and in the 
course of a few hours, upward of J^IOO wan 
promised. One of the Snaith friends, having 
heard of Samuel's success in different instances, 
requested that he should be invited to aid them. 
He was accordingly written to, but the letter 
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I noi reaching faim imme^ately, if at all, lie did 

not proceed thither till one of the circuit preach* 

eiB had personally expressed to him their wish. 

He piboeeded, therefore, from Selby to Snaith, 

and its adjacencies. In the eariier sta^ of the 

« visit, April 13th, he observes, *^l am now at 
Goole, I have to preach every night ; and on 
the sabbath day I shaU have to preach ^three^ 
times. You see, the Lord €nds me work, and, 
as I love it, I have plenty of it. He gives me 
fjBtvour in the sight of the people. Th« places 
for preaching are too small for them: they 
flock like doves to their windows.^ He was 
befe visited by a female, an old acquaintance, 
who once, with her husband, walked in the 
Ught of God's countenance, but had also, with 
huDy retraced her steps to the world. Through 
his preaching and conversation they were 
again roused from the torpor of spirit which 
hod seisEed them ; and to render their return to 
the ehuroh of God more secure, he entered the 
name of the female into his meneiorandum-book, 
in order that he might be able to give the su- 
periatendent of the circuit proper directions, to 
find out sttch stray sheep. The woman, said 
he, ''sprang from a good stock. Her grand- 
mother, Ruth Naylor, was a good mother, a 
good wife, and a good Christian. My creed is, 
that God will save to the third and fourth gen* 
eration. This has been the case in my famAy, 
and in many a family : yes, and he will bless 
to a thousand generations." 

While going from place to place, several 
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other friendahip? were revived. At3winefle0t 
he entered among the friends of Mr. Knight ; 
at another place he met with a ship-captattty a 
r^ligioua character, in whose veasel ne had 
preached a sermon during his last visit to Loa- 
don ; and at a third place, oot of the Snaith 
cironit, he had several interviews with his 
friend Mr. Thompson, of Armin. Amid many 
pleasing remembrances, however, there was 
one comaected with the early history of Martha, 
which was the occasion of mnch painful feel- 
ing. "Yesterday," he observes on writing 
home to her, " I jMreached at Garthorp, in Mars- 
land, near the place where you lived when you 
were with J. H. The house you lived in is 
now pulled down, and a new one built. The 
chapel which I preached in is built over against 
it. The congregation was large ; and I toc^ 
tea with the blacksmith. He knew you well; 
but he is now going off: he has been in « dy- 
ing state for the last twelve years. I assure 
you, I thotight of your journey out of Lincoln- 
shire; I could scarcely, ever get you out of my 
head; — to think of your usage with thatnngod- 
ly man ! But he has go^e to his reward. I 
thought of your journey, when you could not 
keep your shoes on your feet ; but the roads 
are stoned and very good now. I wish yoQ 
were here, to see your old friends. I have 
heard you say, that the blacksmith's wife waa 
x-ery good to you, when you were ill. I saw 
the flag that parts the counties. But I will tell 
jjgn more, if I am spared to get home.'* In ad* 
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dttkm to tbis, he had been informed of soaie 
nisnnderstanding among some of the fHends at 
Miekleield, which had warped their better 
fbelmgs toward each o^er. On this, he re* 
marks, ** I hope you have got peace proekimed, 
and all jarring baried. I will say the iimeral 
service orer it,—' Earth to earth, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes.' The sooner it is buried the 
better. Love cannot dwell where there is pre«t 
jodice and party spirit. Give my love to M 
my neighbours and friends: teU them I am 
happy, and in a good state of headth.*' 
' Armin, which was one of Samuel's favourite 
places, in consequence of Mr. Thompson 
l^nting^him perfect liberty to follow the bias 
•f his own mind, often became the scene of 
strong religious excitement, and through that 
excitement, of permanent benefit to those who 
were its subjects. Separate from domestic 
worship, morning and evening, Samuel had his 
prayer meetings with the servants and neigh- 
borne. It was agreed one night, in the course 
of one of his visits, between the servants and 
ymaelfj that ik»y should have a prayer meeting 
early the next morning. Samuel was up, a» 
usual, by four o'clock. On descending from his 
chamber to the kitchen, he found the windows 
dosed, and no appearance of wakefulness 
among the inmates of the house. He returned 
to. lus chamber, and having prayed and sung 
aioiie — his morning hymn having in all proba- 
bility reached the ears of the sleepers — ^he was 
soon j<Hned by the group. But as they had 
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not givmn him (ke meeting at the howf aad pbce- 
appmnted, he insisted on their stopping with 
him in his roooK This was not very well 
relished hj some of the servaiUs, who knew 
tlMU'Mrs* C., on a visit from London, slept ia 
an adjoining chamber. But it was oi no im- 
portance to Samuel, who very likely thought 
that the good lady would be as pfofitafaly en* 
gaged with them, as l3ang in bed, at an houi 
when the birds were beginning to wake into 
song, and heaven was idive to their melody. 
Samuel commenced the devotional exercise m 
good earnest; they prayedr— they sun|^-«-<hey 
met in band ; and Mrs. C. — ^for sleep was m 
vain where there was only a partition between 
the rooms — was compelled to keep watch with 
Uie pi^, and, to render the noise at all sup- 
portable, had to join in the devotions of tho 
morning as she lay on her couch. 

The evening was generidly occupied in 
the same way. On one occasion, when Mr* 
Thompson and Mr. P., one of the preachers, 
went to Howden, to evening preaching, Samuel 
was left behind: On their return, they heaid 
an unusual noise in the house ; and on opening 
the door, they found the servants and neighbours 
encircling him like a living wM of fire-^every 
one breathing forth the spirit of devotion— 
Samuel's own lips touched with Hve coals froai 
ihe altar — ^in all the glory of a revival. Mr. P. 
was for dismissing them, but Mr. Thompson, 
who knew both Samuel's weaknesses and hi* 
excellences, interposed his authority, and re- 
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q»Mted him not to interfere, without at tW Btaam 
time appearing to give the meeting his vwn de^ 
eidad sanction. One man was so poveffUlf 
a&cted, that several persons were oMiged ft» 
hold him ; and an old man, eighty yeais of age, 
was oiMDfirmed in his religions experieftce aadl 
principles^ which Samnel— not having had m 
inrevioiw knowledge of him-^inistook §Ui em^ 
venion. The roissionaiy meeting succeeded 
this ; asd.Samnel, being called upon tonove or 
second a resdution, took occasion to giv» a de- 
tailed account of the principal circnmstanees of 
the meeting the night before. Having,, how* 
ever, omitted the case of the old man^ aad be» 
ing reminded of it by Mr. Thompson,, he svd-^ 
denly turned around upon him, and in a fiend aad 
sharp tone, with a good deal of fire in hi» eye^ 
which showed that a portion of his own spirit 
was infused into it, and as though he thought, 
k <' well io be angry'' for the Lord^ replied^ 
'* Heh ! and you were none so well pleased witk 
it either"— exciting the smile of the andilovy. 
He supported what he deemed opposition, or 
i&difierence, in a revival, with but an iU: grace 
occasionally. Mr. P., who could not enduie 
the noise in the prayer meeting, was oMigedtSi 
take up his cross in another way. He had 
Samuel for his bed-fellow one night ; aftd long 
before ** tired nature'* had recruited herself wkk 
^* balmy sleep," he had to struggle between 
sh]iKd>M and song, at an early hour in the mom* 
ing, till his mate, whose instrument was alwaye 
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in tune, had carolled a hymn composed of i 
ton verses, as he lay by his side. 

His eocentriciues in a prayer meetkig wore 
not always to be endured with gravity. Whilo 
at Mr. Bell's^ of Temple Hiurst, a man wwb 
praying very devoutly for the conversion of bis 
wife. Samuel knew thai there were ether pro« 
requisites besides prayer; and supposing him 
to be a little defective in some of the milder 
qualities of the mind at hopie» slopped him, aadk 
turning around, as he elevated hims^, said, ** Set 
ft trap for her, man, and take care to bait it with 
faith and love" — settling instantly down to his 
devotions as before, adding to the person, whose 
voice had been interrupted for the moment, 
^ There, ypu may go on again." 

Any improper feeling, as manifested on the 
platform, toward Mr. Thompson, was .quickly 
swallowed. up in the finer flow of divine lore, 
which pervaded his whole soul, and was let out 
on the most insignificant portions of the unin« 
telligent creatures of Grod. Speaking to Mr, 
Thompson one day, on the subject of religious 
experience, he said, ^* I had a field of wheal 
once ; the crows picked it, and scarcely left a 
single grain ; I felt something rise wi^in nae, 
that said, M wish I had you all in a band;' ^ 
th4n, looking at his friend, he continued, as if. 
afraid of being sui|pected of indulging a dispo- 
sition for cruelt3r,- incompatible with what he 
deemed a high state of grace — " J)at, mind ye, 
I was not sanctified then«" 

While in this neighbourhood, he solicited 
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milMciiptifm& (ot the proposed chapel at Gooie 
—•preached to erery society in the circuit-^-as- 
fristed in holding four missionary meetings-*- 
and was frequently entertained by respectable 
iamiliesy who were not in memben^ip with the 
Wesleyan body* The laUer {nressed bim lo 
repeat his rints. 

Saofuel took a particular interest, as will have 
been perceived, in the welfare of persdns of 
his own trade ; and an instance of usefulness 
may here be recorded, as given by a black- 
smith in a religious assembly, when Samuel 
was remote from the sound of his voice. "I 
thank God," said he, " for what he has d6ne fiMr 
my soul. I lived long in open rebellion against 

. him — sinning in the face of light and knowledge 
-«and training up my children for the devil. 
My father, who was pious, reproved me, but I 
regarded him not. He entered my house once, 
while I was playing at cards with my children, 
and spoke to me on its impropriety. My pas- 
sion rose — I swore — took hold of him, and 
turned him to the door. S^imuel Hick came 
the next day to our place to preach ; and going 
around to invite the people, he came and pressed 
me to attend. He saw I was throng ; but to 
accomplish his purpose, said, ' If you are fast, 
I will help you;' nor would he leave me tilM 
promised to attend preachings Acc<»rdingly, I 
went; and the Lord met me. All my sins 
were placed before ^e, and pressed me heavily. 

*I cried aloud for mercy; Samuel came and 
prayed With we; I prayed for myself; and it 
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was not long before the Lord blessed me widi 
Christian liberty. He filled me with peaee tmd 
joy through believing, and has preserved me in 
his ways to the present time.'^ 

He left Snaith and its nei^ibonrhood about 
the end of April ; and after paying one of his 
<* angel visits" at home, visited the York, Poek- 
lington, and Tadcaster circuits : and three of 
the {^ces in which he was unusually favoured 
with the divine blessing were Hessay, Acomb, 
and Moormonkton, at the latter of which he 
observed,. ^ They sang like angels." When at 
Hessay, in the month of November, havii^ been 
iirom home seme time, he found himself, as usual, 
nearly drained of cash by his charities, one 
of the last of which consisted in ccmtriboting 
toward the purchase of a pig for a poor woman, 
who had lost one by some accident or distem- 
per. ^'She was sorely distressed,*^ said he, 
*'for she had? fed and brought it up, and could 
not buy another without the help of her friends. 
She was a good Christian ; ana I gave her the 
most of what I had in my pocket." But his 
purse was soon replenished. His son-in-law, 
Mr. W.,. had occasion to be in the country ; and 
on finitiag that he was in the neighbourhood of 
York, sought him, and found him in con^rsa- 
tion with a friend in the street. Laying his 
hand ear his shoulder, Samuel turned around; 
and was surprised to find the face of a relatkna 
peering in his own. As Mr. W; was just paas-^ 
ing thinwigh the city by coach to Londfin, hi 
could only propose a few brief q^fisttons,. coo 
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of wfaiek- was, ** How does your pocket 

affected ?" to whiok Samuel replied* '' It is veiy 
low." Mr. W. knew tlie generosity of Us aa^ 
tore ; and dij^iog deep into his owa poeh^ 
gave him a handful of silver. 8aaiiie& consi- 
dered this a pMftvidenlial su^ly, saying, '^ When 
I was nearly done with n^ money, the Lovd 
sent my son to York, who g»Te me morev I 
want for neither meat, mcmey, nor clothes ; and 
my peace flows like a river.** At this period he 
often preached once a day in the comrse of the. 
week, and two or three times on the sabbath. 

He had been employed in the couise of this 
year, too, in soliciting subscriptions for Rider 
chapel, a village near Cawood, foiming part ef 
the Selby circuit. The summer, the atttum», 
and the beginning of 1829, were spent in dif* 
ferent directions ; and wherever be was Mow- 
ed» the peqple bore a liv^y recottectton of his 
visits. Traces of him were invariably iband 
in the conversations of the fri^ids ; his works 
and his walk left as distinct an impression, upon 
the mind, as the print of the human foot tothe 
eye, aUter a person has crossed the sand of ^ 
seaahoie. 

Samuel was in Yori( in the latt^ end of 
Marchv 1829; and the friends in Easmgwold 
wishing him to psy them a visit, a farmer and 
his goi^ wife, both of whom had been boought 
to God some years before, throu^ his instru* 
mentality, when residing in the York circuit, 
were deputed to give him the meeting in the 
city, and io convey him to the place. He 
19 
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airivBd at Easingwold on the 4A of April, and 
was . Mitertained chiefly at the house of Mr. 
WiUiam and Miss Mary Dixon. Being well 
acquainted with Mrs. Roadhbuse, he deposited 
widi her two pounds, saying that, he was a/raid 
o( losing it; adding, with a smile, '*I have^ 
cheated Matty out of this." Mr. R. had been 
his banker in the Snaith circuit, but having 
dealt the separate portions out to him with par- 
simony, from an impression that he ga^e indis- 
criminately, he thus made a change. His libe- 
rality, however, was again put under arrest) 
and when he was prevented from giving the 
whole away, he went among the more opulent 
and begged that he might be made their almo* 
ner. . One instance of unnecessary, though not 
inconsiderate bounty, occurred while here. He 
stepped into the house of a barber, and request-: 
ed to be. shaved. Inquiring of the man whether • 
he had any other means of supporting his fam- 
ily, and being answered in the negative, Sam- 
uel put a shilling into his hand. This produced 
a gratefid feeling, and the man, in SamueFs 
estimation, was prepared for any thing that 
might follow. He talked to him on the subject 
of religion, and then proposed prayer. The 
different members of the family were speedily 
on their knees, and the worshipping group >-ere 
open for the inspection of the next cnsti m^ 
that might turn in for the same operation thai 
had been performed upon the officiating p lealL 
A thousand persons might be found to pan wiib 
their money in the same way, but a thousuid 
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peivoiis of the same piety might be foand, who, 
in the same place, and under the same circum- 
stances, could riot have brought themselves to 
act thus, and might be justified in such conduct 
without being disposed to enter a sentence of 
condenmation against Samuel. 

Of the affection and attention of the Rev. 
Messrs. Roadhouse and Garbult, he spoke in. 
grateful terms ; and besides preaching, attended, 
in connection with them, several missionary 
meetings. Descanting on a part of his labours, 
he remarked in his own peculiar way, *< I 
preached last night (April 24th, on the other 
side of Hambleton Hills ; and the Lord, and 
Mr. Roadhouse, and me, held a missionary 
meeting ;" denoting that the Divine Being was 
as signally present in the influence of his Spirit 
on the hearts of the people — and without whose 
presence all missionary meetings are vain to 
the persons assembled — as though he had been 
rendered visible to the eye. " It is a mount- 
ainous country," continued he, " but very plea- 
sant. The people came from all quarters — 
from hill and dale : the chapel was crowded, 
and we had a good time. I never saw friends 
more kind." Here, too, as at Snaith, in the bo- 
som of the mountains, he realized the truth of 
the proverb of the wise man, " As iron sharp- 
•aeUi iron, so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend." £arly recollections — 
such as extended to the days of childhood — 
were reWved. One person, in particular, he 
noticed ; and his joy was full, because of his 
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meeting her on Christian ground. ^I hav# 
found some of my own country friends here ; 
one of them, a woman, bom at Aberford. Her 
maiden name was Barker; she Quarried Mr. 
Wilkinson's steward, who is now. dead. Her 
eldest son and daughter have died very happy ; 
and if I live till next week, I shall have to 
preach her funeral sermon." He then spoke of 
the joy he experienced: further stating his be- 
lief that the Lord had <* as surely sent'* him 
" into the circuit, as he sent Jonah to preach to 
the Ninevites. He waters my soul with the 
dews of heaven." 

Hawnley was another of the places which 
Samuel visited, wh^re he rendered himself 
amusingly popular by waiting upon the clergy- 
man of the parish, requesting him to "give 
them a speech at the missionary meeting." 
The reverend gentleman declining, Samuel 
tried him on another point. 

Samuel " Will^ou please then, sir, to give us 
a pound for the missions ?" 

Clergyman. " That is too mueh, and I have 
no silver upon me ; but if you will give me sil- 
ver for a note, I will give yon half a crown." 

Sam, '* Nay, give the. note, sir ; it is a noble 
cause." 

Samuel's companion, having a little more 
delicacy of feeling abeoit him &an himself, and 
perceiving that the pound was more than it wn» 
pnidl^nt to urge, ofiered, in order to relieve the 
clergyman from his importunity, to give him 
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twenty thillings in silver. Samuel immediate* 
ify in an altered tone, said, 

*' Give the gentleman five shillings.'' 

Cler, " That will not do." 

Sam. ** Ten then, sir." 

Cler, " I wiD give you half a ciown." 

Sam. ** Not less than five shillings, if you 
please, sir " 

The full change was given, and an apology 
was offered for Samuel, for whom it was fortu- 
nate an apologist was at hand. Samuel, on the 
other hand, dropped upon his knees in the room 
to im[»ov^ the occasion, and prayed devoutly 
and fervently for the divine blessing upon the 
clefg3rman. Whether as a rebuke, by way of 
intimating that instruction was necessary, or as 
a tok^n of respect — which at least was sin^ar 
— 4he reverend gentleman sent one of hi» writ* 
ten sermons in &e evening, accompanied with 
his resards, to Samuel's companion. 

Without placing the least dependance upon 
wox^s, he toiled as though heaven were alone 
to be won by them. ** If I had ten thousand 
bodies and souls,'* said he, " they should all be 
fl^nt in the service of God." At Carltoni 
^eriff Hntton, and several other places, the 
word of exhortation was made a blessing to the 
people. His usefulness and popularity appear- 
ed to advance with his age. Persons who had 
heard of him were prompted by curiosity to 
attend his public addresses ; and those who had 
benefited by them followed him from place to 
place : so that with the curious, the profited. 
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and the stated hearers, the chs^ls were gene- 
rally crowded. In addition to evening preachr 
ing, travelling, and visiting the sick, he attend- 
ed three missionary meetings in one week — 
moving about in the 70th year of his age with 
the apparent vigour of youth, and with the fire 
of a new convert. At one of those meetings 
he met with the Rev. G. Marsden, from Bolton, 
who pressed him to take another journey into 
Lancashire, which he resolved to perform in 
the course of the year, should he be favoured 
with health and opportunity. He exulted, too, 
in the prospect of meeting with his friend Mr. 
Dawson, at a missionary meeting in tne month 
of May. That month arrived; but the 14th 
was a day to be remembered by Samuel and his 
friends. He was on his way from Essingwold 
to Hemsley Black Moor, to attend a missionary 
meeting. When about three miles from Hems- 
ley, his horse took fright at a chaise, upon 
which some white bags were suspended, en- 
closing some fighting cocks, wheeled around, 
and he fell off. ** Though no bones,'' says Mr. 
Dawson, ^ were either broken or dislocated, yet 
the shock was felt through his whole frame. 
He nevertheless attended the meeting ; but soon 
found it necessary to leave, when he was taken 
to the house of a friend.'' The scene which 
followed would form a subject as suitable fox 
the pencil of Wilkie as for the pen of a divine. 
Bleeding being deemed necessary^ a medical 
gentleman was sent for ; but in consequence of 
absence, his place was suj^lied by one of hi* 
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{Nipils. On his appearance, Samuel threw off 
his coal, and turned up his shirt sleeve, as if 
about to enter on the business of the smithy. 
Had the arm been composed of wood, or be- 
longed to some other person, he could not have 
manifested greater self-possession, promptitude, 
and i^parent want of feeling. Stretching it 
out — his hand meanwhile grasping the handle 
of a long brush, and pointing to the vein, 
" There, my lad," said he, " strie there f hav- 
ing the phleihe and the quadruped present in 
his mind, rather than the kncet and Uie human 
being. . The youth, under the impression of 
fear, pricked the vein, but no blood appeared. 
"Try again," said Samuel. The experiment 
was again fruitlessly made. He instantly 
turned up the sleeve of the other arm, as if go* 
ing to another job, or as if he intended to give 
additional strength to one at which he had ju«t 
failed, and determinately pointing to the spot, 
said, '* Try here, lad ; strike here, and see if 
thou canst get any thing.'' This experiment 
with the excepticm of a few drops, was as ine^ 
fectual as those that preceded. The youth was 
overcome with fear, and withdrew. Foirtunato*- 
ly for. Samuel, the surgeon himself came, about 
an hour afterward, and bled him copiously, 
after which he was placed in a bed. While 
bleeding, he said, *' Glory be to God ! if I die 
I'll get the sooner to heaven." In the course 
of the same evening, while Mr. Dawson was 
preaching, the vein was opened by some acei- 
dent, when Mrs. Bentley, who was at chapel. 
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9md M niMMe house ke iodgedy wm seat l«r, 
naod thimigli her kuid attenticNM, aid was fv»- 
oiised, and ite arm again bandaged. Suaii^ 
ihon^ht his work was dcme, and said to the 
friends aienad him, m a Ume of holy tiimiph, 
*' I aoB hmm home ;— -gkHj be to God! I am 
ioiMi home.'* He exiNreesed. a wish to see liv. 
Dawson again, whohad called iqpon him befove, 
attd who no sooner closed the service in the 
evenings than he made all possible speed to iiia 
lodging. On entering the room, Samuel aocoeu 
ed him, with a full &w of spirit and of^tean, 
^I am bo^ home, bam! Glory be to God, i 
am rety happy ! I should have bled to dei^, 
kmm, bat i happened to Awaken." He next 
ftoceoded, ^'I want my will made, and yeii 
nHMt make it.^ Mr. D., not deeming him so 
9au his exit as he imagined, and adapting his 
langnage and imagery to Samnel'^ tlai^ings and 
himnrMge of wonk^ answered, ^ W^, Samn^, 
if it is io be so, yon are a braum «Aetfef ;" refer* 
ling by that, as Samuel well knew, to the rtpe 
ftuS-^^jvam, and ready to drop from the tree, 
and whiidi, when taken into the hand, falb o«t 
of ihe busk. He was acquainted with Samu^^ 
charaoter, and beheld him as ripe and ready fot 
m Ueesed immortality. ^ Yes,'* repbed Samueli 
^ i a«n &Mofi to glory." The will was drawa 
mp according to Um heat directaons he was aide 
to give; hut as Martha was both cashier and 
•Dconntant, he knew very little of his own a^ 
M», end of course found it necessary aAer^ 
1 to havie it altered. 
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He 9iet wiih hie a<^cid6itt ob the Thnrsdqri 
and oil the Saturday was so far Teatored as 4o 
^' able to xetm to Easingwold in a gif . The 
Inends at Easisgwdid, kaowkg thiit ^ begin* 
mBg of the vre&. was the period fixed for fak 
mtiim to Mkklefield, proposed ihat he ahouM 
preach to them on the Sunday — accon^anying 
lh/e proposal with a haj^ that h would not seri- 
ously injwe him, while en^lbytng erery argu- 
flienft to accomplish their wishes^ at the. risk of 
his health and Ufe.* He received the proposi* 

* IThis, to Mv the least, was inoonsidenite, teing only the ' 
dtijf B&»x he had been ehakon a Kpoddealby Ue removal froip 
Uemsley ; and were it not for otneis than the friends at Eas- 
ingwold—^ whom the following remarks are not intended 
to uppif beyond the point of inoonsideration just notioed-* 
fartfier observations would have been withheld. What be- 
tween amseimtce on the part of the preachers, and thoughiXeu 
mmt on the part of the people^— « wUUngnest to expend the 
Mtnoefc of theic streagta in the cause of God in the one, 
and enoMCy for then to be asefiil, founded on the value of ' 
immortal souk, in the other, the men veiy often become mar 
■lyis ink the wM. The -peopk ace especially culpable n|r 
ttt;^^ing a wUUng servant of God to work, in oases of great de 
faihty; and instances have been known, when, instead -Qf 
pterentiBg men fiom running the most imminent danger of 
lelapae, at somethinx wone, those veiy men have been tor^ 
toied in eveiy possible way by reasons why the pulpit should 
lie supplied ; — ^thetonnentors themselves sitting likephiloeo. 
yhers all the time, as if eooHy making experiments upon hu- 
man natare» to see the utmost point to vhich it would fo, 
then retuminff with the languishing sufferer, administering 
their hopet, Vie cprdisls, that^-after they have wnmg from 
kim the last mite of physical strength, he will be no worse, 



•uU of taenbruUU feeling. The only difference between aa 
ungodly man (wenvorkmg his servants, like a set of West Jiu 
dian aUves, and persoos who axe criminal in the case ia 
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ti0ii with his wonted cheerfulness-^pieaehed 
OB Che sabbath evening— -assisted in condnctiag 
a prayer meeting on the Monday eyening^— and 
proceeded to York in a gig on the Tuesday 
morning. Reduced as he was in his bodily 
strength, such was the unconquerable nature of 
the spirit he possessed, aided by the prospects 
of a better world, that he appeared more like a 
person who had just risen from slight indispo* 
sition, rather than as having walked a few paces 
back into life again from the verge <^ the 
grave. 

He complained of great internal pain at first ; 
and although it pleased the Lord to raise him 
again from his couch, and permit him to engage 
in his usual labour of love, he was more sus- 

hand — and to no other the sufoject can be applied — ii^ that tiie 
fonner are drwerif and the latter are dogged to it, throng in- 
discreet zeal-r-incorrect notions of duty — sympathy for the 
multitude, with a kind of callous feeling toward the indivi- 
dual. Persons should be exceedingly carefol not eren to lay 
temptatimu in the way of zet^xnu, but' afflicted men, to take 
too early the exercise of the pulpit. A man of God has that 
within him which will not allow him to ipemain inactive 
longer than it is necessary. In such cases, the wopU should 
stand between the couch and the pulpit> and employ the che^ 
rather than the incetUive. It is a hard case, when a man is 
under the necessity of killing himself to piore that he i$ 
poorly : and the worst », that there is neither any eontdeiuiB 
made of the matter, on the part of these overworkerst nor any 
tribunal at which to tiy them for their eonduct. liiey co 
free, though the man of God may lose his life. He is airaid 
of their uncandid refiecU&ntf if he do not work ; though with- 
out reasonable and serious reflection themselves ; And to 
crown the whole, as it is done under the guise, so it is laid to 
the charge, of Christianity. A man may, perchance, sorvivte 
it , but no thanks to the task-masters f&t the pain imparted, 
^gny more than for the life next to mirae«lously ]nreserved. 
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eeptible of cold, while his friends percerred an 
evident iec«y^ both of memory and of corporeal 
istreifgth. 

Haviag preached in his own neighbourhood a 
short time, he left home for Lancashire in the 
early part of July. His route appears to Ynsre 
heen the following. He remained two days at 
Swillington Bridge, in consequence of the rain, 
and spoke of the kindness of Mr. Giigras. 
From thence he proceeded to Wakefield, where 
he preached, and at which place he had often 
experienced the kindness of S. Stocks, Esq., 
and other friends. Bamsley was his next place, 
prior to reaching which, he spent two days with 
Mr. Myers, who quaintly told him he was not 
to. think of " making a road over his house.^' 
When he arrived at Bamsley, the friends pre- 
vailed upon him to remain until their missionary 
meeting. While in that neighbourhood, he 
preached at Burton and Cudworth. This was 
no new ground of labour to him ; and at thd 
latter place, particularly, he was rendered ex- 
tremely serviceable to Mr. G., who afterward 
became a useful local preacher, but was in a 
state of mind verging toward despair, whea 
met by Samuel. They slept in the same room, 
and every groan fetched up from the soul of the 
one was the signal for prayer to th^ other ; nor 
was it tin ejaculation with Samuel, uttered in a 
state of repose upon the pillow, which cost him 
-nothing ; for he rose again and again, and 
wrestled with God, like Jacob, both in the dark 
jfiSki at daybreidiL. He gave himself no rest 
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ftin rest was fotmd by Mm wbo sovglit it« fis 
had here aa excellent coadjutor in ^e geiHMt 
work, in WilHam Smith — ^a man of a very dif- 
ferently constructed raind, but in no respect his 
inferior for simplicity, zeal, and disinterested- 
ness. 

He remained some time also at the l^nse of 
John Thomeley, Esq., Dodworth Green^ near 
Bamsley, and was the minister of mercy to a 
aiimber of poor families in the village of Dod- 
worth. H^e, as in other places, in seasons of 
distress, his funds, though often replenished by 
Mr. T. and others, wore as often drained of th« 
last mite. Oases of distress multiplying upon 
him, as is usual with those who take &e trouble 
to seek after them, and having received supplieft 
from his own friends, he inquired, as he had 
done at Burnley on a former occasion, whether 
there were not some opulent characters in the 
neighbourhood, who might be wilHng to contri- 
bute of their abundance toward the relief of the 
poor. He was told of one gentleman, by his 
friend, William Rhodes, but received only such 
hopes of success as unbelief coidd afford. 
Faith, in Samuel, could perceive no obstacles ; 
he proceeded, therefore, to Mr. C.'s residence, 
simI found him ; and knowing less of circumlo- 
cution than the legal gentleman himself, enter- 
ed directly upon the case. Mr. C, either to 
get rid of him, or being touched in a way which 
was as rare to himself as it was astonishing to 
withers, took from his pocket a handful of silver, 
and gave it — ^feeling like a person, on Samuel'ft 
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d^arture, who, in an ungnarded moment, hai 
anffered himself to be imposed upcm, and woiv* 
deling at his folly for having been so far o^er- 
seen on the occasion. But the truth is, there 
was so much of God, of justice, of humanity,, 
and of mercy, in all Samuel's applications, that 
they carried with them the authority of a com- 
mandy and became unaccountably irresistiblo 
to the persons to whom they were made. 

While he was at Dodworth Green, his re- 
spected friend, Edward Brooke, Esq., of Hoy- 
land Swaine, sent his servant and gig for him. 
On seeing the conveyance, the tear started into 
Us eye, and turning to Mrs. Thomeley^* he 
falteringly Observed, ^< He will kill me." The 
zeal of Mr. B. was too much for Samuel'a 
years ; and such an expression, from such a 
man — one who counted not his life dear to him 
in the cause of God — ^must have been wrung 
from him in the agonizing reflection of past suf^- 
fering. Of this, however, Mr. B. was not 
aware ; and with his wonted kindness furnished 
him with a new suit of clothes. After labour* 
ing here a few weeks, he proceeded to Bolton, 
where he was on the 10th of August ; and had 



* This exceUent lady, who knew how to estimate Sam- 
iiel*s piety and laboun, has since been called to her etenial 
rewara. The writer does not oroeeed beyond his personal 
knowledge when be states, that Mrs. T. was modest — ^retired 
^intelligent^ibendto the ixwi^-hospitable, without {rarade 
—* perfect model of domestic order and hu>pines8, without 
imstle — a great sufferer, but widi ^e invincible patience and 
fortitude of a martyr — crowming the whole with the most 
exalted Christian spirit and demeanour. 
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it not been for this LaBcashire tour, he woM 
llATe proceeded into Derbyshire, for which Mr« 
Thomeley had made every preparatum, in order 
that he might be rendered beneficial to the mea 
employed in working his coal mines. 

Not content with preaching in the chapel»| 
he took his stand in the streets, and proclaimed 
the Savionr of sinners to the multitude. Tay- 
lor and Carlile had just been there, and had 
engaged the attention of a few of '' the baser 
sort,'' who had become venders of their bias* 
phemy. One of these attacked Samuel while 
ne was addressing the people in the street ; and 
Samuel, possessing greater confidence in the 
truth of God than ability to defend it, impru* 
dently committed himself, by telling the man, 
that if he wouldsufier him to proceed without 
interruption to the close of the service, he 
would go into any private house with him, or 
with any number of the same persuasion, if 
there were a hundred of them, and he would 
take them one by one and conquer them. But 
the man was desirous of public conquest ; and 
in the lowest slang of the two infidel missiona* 
ries, so famous for stooping and raking up from 
the very depths of the common sewers .of infi- 
delity all the filth of which a depraved heart is 
capable of conceiving, told Samuel that the 
Saviour he preached was a thief— that he could 
prove from the Bible itself he stole an ass from 
one person, and corn out of the field of an- 
other. Samue) immediately rebutted the charge, 
by insisting, that, as the Creator of all thii^fs^ 
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Ae earth, ^he corn, and the cattle uppn tt thou- 
aa^d hiUsy were his ; that he only laid claim to 
JUS own property. This waa as good a reply 
aa ^e low, ignorant attack merited. The man 
was prevented from making farther disturbance, 
and Samuel was dissuaded from giving him the 
meeting. It was a heavy affliction, however, to 
his mind. He returned repeatedly to the sub- 
ject, and felt all his sensibilities in operation 
for the honour of his Saviour. ^* I have heard 
of my dear I^rd," said he to some of the 
friends, in his conversation afterward, ''being 
called a wine-bibber, a gluttonous man, and a 
firend to publicans and sinners ; but I never 
heard him called a thief and a robber before, 
though crucified between two." Then he would 
sob and weep over the charge, as though he 
wished to sympathize with his Divine Master. 
while Ijdng, as he supposed, under this odium.* 

* Messrs. Taylor and CariUe were itineraticg the kingdom 
at this time, and in the true spirit of infidel pkHanthropy, 
aAer having charged the ministers of Christianity with mak- 
i*)g A g*u» of gadlinestf issaed their tickets and their cirou- 
iais to try what they themselves could accumulate in the way 
of btuiness. The originals^ which are in the writer's pos- 
session, are cariosities. The ticket specifies, that, "The 
Rev. Robert Taylor, B. A., will deliver an Oration this . 
evefiingt ^uly 6th, at half past seven, at the Manor Court 
Room, Brown-st., Manchester. AdmUsion to the BoxeSf 3«. 
-^o the Area of the Room^ 2$." So much for the modest 
nu^ket-price of infidel commodities to moneyed ch^uracters : 
and as there were no free «eafo, their system of benevolencA 
does not, of course, reach the case of the poor. It Chris . 
tian ministers were ta admit their auditors into their places 
of public instruction at 2s. and 3s. per head, some of them 
would make an. excellent concern of their " orations^* 

Prior to the tickets being offered for sale, the different 
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WliSe Kt Bolten, he received n letter from 
Graesiiigtoii, near Skiptcm, stating dial a niece 
of bin was very ill<«--not likely to recover--4Ad 
wished to see him. He no sooner was infomi- 

ninislera of reUgion were foniialwd with tlie oifailw nfnc* 
red to, of which the following is a copy : — 

" The Rev. Robert Taylor, A. B., of Carey-street, Lin- 
oo1a*s Ina, and Mr. Richard Carlile, of Fleet-street, London, 
piesMit their coinpUments, as infidel missiosuaries, to -< — ^ 
and most respectfully and eamestiv invite discussion on the 
merits of the Christian religion, which they aigamenttitiTely 
challenge, in eoalideBce of their competency to prove that 
such a person as Jesus Christ, alleged to have been of Naz- 
areth, never ejdsted ; and that the Christian religion had no 
such origin as has been pretended ; neither is it u any way 
beneficial to mankind: but thai it is nothing more than an 
emanation from the ancient pagan religion. The researches 
of the Rev. Robert Taylor on this subject are imbodied in 
his newly published work, * The Diegesis/ in which may be 
found the routine of their argument. The^ also impugn the 
honesty of a continued preaching, while discussion is chid- 
lengedon the whole merits of the Christian religion.*' 

It is difficult to command sufficient muscle for gravity, in 
the perusal of such a document. 

First: Robert Taylor comes forward as the avowed ene- 
my of Christianity ; and yet, without even a vestige of that 
Curistianity, continues to cling with the tenacity of life to 
its honours f by still retaining the title of lUverend, which is 
one of the distinguishing nonours of its miniaters, and 
which he himself would never have thou^t of assuming, 
had it not been for his original connection with the churcn 
that conferred it, as is evident from its being withheld from 
his compeer, Richard Carlile, who is honoured with the less 
dignified title of Master; — thus contemning that by which 
he is still anxious to be exalted ;— furnishing another exem^ 
plification of the fable of the proud jackdaw,, whieh, not be- 
ing satisfied with the plumage with whieh neUurt had favour- 
ed it, decorated itself with a few peacock's feathers ;->«lip* 
ping off with a pair of stilts — as confident of his own litlte- 
ness, and mounting them on every convenient occasion. 

Secondly: His title of A. B., still connected with his ones 
Christian profession, is one to which no one will dispute his 
right— showing his progress in leai^^Jng— having reaclMHt tla» 
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•dl 6f tkiB, than he took* the eoaeh for SiijMon. 
Th0 day was exceedingly wet ; and he being 
on the outside, his clothes were drenched with 
rain. He arrived a few days before his liiece 

fim two iBttMs of the English alphabet ;^halting withoOl 
being able to arrive at D. This may be deemed ahebr pueriU 
ity. It 18 ; nor is any thing else intended : but then the wri- 
ter it led to it from a perusal of ^e *^cirot7Lir,'* which 
•Maks of the astonishing " mtarthM" of l^e Reoerend fffs»* 
tieman. And to what do they amount? To the funasing 
vastness of— nothing. For, 

Thirdly: He undertakes ** to pmw^^ atid that too <* org** 
tnentaUvelift** that " such a person as Jesus Christ never ex- 
isted ;" — ^that is, in plain language, to prove a negative. This 
is beating the air with a vengeance ; and to say the least, he 
will certainly have something to do, in prosecuting the task 
o( proving NOTHtNO. 

J To take tlie gentleman, however, on his own ground oT 
muhingness^ we ask — and ask seriously — ^if Christianity has 
not b^n ** any way beneficial to mankind,^' in what solitary 
instance has infidelity b«en of service to the human species t 
Robert Taylor may t>e told of one " way*'-Hmd' vne will be as 
good as a thousand for the writer's ptrpose — in which Chris* 
tianity, in its effects upon the human heart, has benefited 
man by man f and in that ** way" infidelity has somethineTLO^ 
only to da, but to leom;— it is in the wa^ of hbbct. This 
is QiM grand objection which every feeling heart must have 
to iondelity — ^not in its professionsf for in these it is opulent, 
bat in its oold*bloodedrea{t<fe«. As infidel missionaries can 
pmve negatives^ they cannot with any grace object to thei^ 
aateriion, : and there is one thing which may be averred— ^Mof 
itMeUiy never gave birth to a single benevolent institution sinee 
God made the worlds or man fell from his steadfastness. No : 
tiiey aire Christians alone who plume the wings of eenuine 
OHABITT. Among infidelSf with all their boasted benevo 
lence, the sacred form of charity appears sickly and inactive 
-*Hhe pulse at her heart beats languidly— no expression 
flashes from her eye — and her pale lip attests that no seraph 
luis eter touched it with a live coal from off the altar. 
When, in pursuance of Mr. Rose's Bill, authentic informa- 
tion was for the first time in any country laid before the pub 
lie, of the number of paupers, and of the amount of the 
|Ido( rates, it appeared that upward t>f 700,000 persons were 
20 
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^ed, but r^c^ived his own death^stroke by tli# 
iouniey ; for he icaught cold, which settled upon 
j^s lungs, aud from which he never fully reco- 
vered. In a letter to his partner, dated Sep* 
tember 10th, he remarked, " I have been very 
31 since I came here. I was taken with a stop* 
page in my breathing about midnight. If I had 
not got bled, I believe I should not have been 
writing to you just now; but as soon as the 
doctor bled me, I found instant relief. I was 
very happy, and found that God was the God 
of my salvation." In speaking of his niece, 

enrolled in Benefit Societies, The advantage oi even these 
societies might l>e fairly inferred from their antiquity. Tbey 
ar^ known to have existed In some of the ancient Ureek re- 
publics ; traces of them are (bund among our Angb-SazoB 
ancestors ; and what is still more remarkable, institutions 
have been discovered of a similar ^purport in some of the 
South Sea Islands, among a people still barbarous enough to 
delight in devouring the flesh of their enemies. But wre 
these institutions shoots from the stock of infidelity ? Or if 
thev were, do they deserve the epithet bknsvolbnt at 
tached to them? By no means; for no one receives help 
£n>m these but the person, who, by his subscriptions, Jirst 
helps them. It has been, therefore, and may still be affirmed 
>-That Christianity alone is a system of HuitANiTT, 
which leads to acts of kindness and bemevolsnce. This is one 
u yfQy» jn which it has been useful to the indigent part of 
mankind ; and in this " way" infidelity has been worse than 
a bUmk in God^ creation. 

N. B. It would seem that Messrs. Taylor and Carlile had 
set too high a value on the article of infidelity at first, and 
like other wares, there has been a great reduction in the 
price. The latter gentleman was leoturinc in Manchester, 
m the autumn of 1833, when the prices of admission stood 
at siacpenee and threepencet the highest sum being paid for a 
seat near the person of the lecturer. This is a sad reductimi 
in the space of about two years ; and augurs fair not only 
for free, but vacant seats, if not the necessity of having t^ 
^ire p^sons to hear them. 
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he saidy ** We aro waiting for a convoy of an* 
gels, and are expecting them erery day, to cai^ 
ry her soul to the regions of eternal glory, 
where there is day without night, pleasure 
without pain, and where eternity shall seem as 
a day. She has obtained a title and a prepara* 
tion for her hearenly inheritance. She has oil 
in her vessel, and has on the wedding garment. 
The Lord has takoQ a vast deal of pains with 
her, but he has proved the conqueror. She can 
give up ^ ; and when this is the case, we re- 
ceive all. ' It takes a great deal of grace to say, 
^ Thy will be done.' My son-in-law, Wrathall, 
wishes me to atop with her till she finishes her 
course. Mr. Knight's family being ill, he is 
obliged to return to London." 
. It was during onQ of his Lancashire journeys 
that he was on the* outside of one of the stage 
coaches, as on the . occasion of his going to 
Giassington, in one of the heaviest falls of rain 
to which he had ever been exposed : " And ah, 
dam," said he to a friend, as though a Lanca- 
shire shower had something peculiar in it— > 
''ah, bam, when* it rains there, it does rain! 
the hills look white with it, as it dashes down 
the sides." His heart, as on other occasions, 
was in the right pl&ce. A young woman sat 
next him, who was muck annoyed, being but 
ill prepared to resist the downward force of the 
torrent. He. looked at her; and while pitying, 
her, he felt happy in his soul, audibly blessing 
the Lord for all his mercies. Whenever his 
female companion complained, he as quickly 
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bitched in a pious sentiment, exclaiining on on^ 
occasion, '* Bless the Lord ! it is not a showev 
of fire and hrimstone from heaven*" This sen* 
fence took effect ; it was like a nail fastened ia 
a snre place ; she became thoughtful ; and he 
had the happiness to learn, that, m consequence 
of his bdiaviour and conversation, she became 
a steady convert to Christianity* 

He preached twice during the sabbath, while 
here, at Grassington and Hebden. Having 
written to his daughter Ann in London, and 
home to Martha, but receiving no answer, he 
was rather anxious. " Whether," said he to 
the latter, '' you do not think it worth your while 
to write, or whether you are too busy, I cannot 
tell : but I am sure, if I had sent word that yoa 
had a legacy of a hundred pounds left you, 1 
should have had a few lines befoie now, te 
know where and when you were to receive it.' 
Yet he strove to excuse her because of the 
harvest. ''Many a time," continued he, "1 
have set my face over the brown mountains 
tovrard Micklefield. I have seen you in mind 
in the harvest field, cutting ddwn the cum. If 
I had wings like a dove I would fiy to you, and 
look at you. We have had a gr^at deal of raift 
here, almost every day, except last week. 
When I saw the clouds burst against the moiml^ 
ains, I thought it would stop the rain from 
leaching you. If you have had as much raio 
as us, you have had a very wet harvest. Hot 
I hope you have got the most of it in, and aie 
shouting 'Harvest home.'" 
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Samud soon «dded, ** Ten minntes past five 
our niece departed this life. She died in ike 
Lord : and blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord. May you and I be ibnnd ready when 
tbe message comes !" Mr. W., who a{^ars to 
ka^e remained at Grassinglon till the solemn 
erent took place-— having been more sndden 
than expected— observed in the same letter, 
*' Father will be at. home, if all is well, about 
Monday." 

On bis return home, " he was only able," 
says Mr. Dawson, " to preach a few times, and 
attend two missionary meetings, one at East 
Keswick, in the Tadcaster, and another at 
Garforth, in the Leeds East circuit. He now 
began to sink fast, though not confined to bed 
till a short time before he died." About a 
month before he quitted this transitory state, he 
said to his friends, "I am going home ;" and 
then informed them of some anangements he 
had made for the improvement of his death. 
In thesd he had only the good of his fellow* 
creatures in view ; and through the whole of 
^m the same distinctiveness of character 
the same simphcity, the same benevolence, the 
same peculiarities which marked his previous 
life, were conspicuous,*--some of them, to those 
who knew him not, bearing the stamp of osten- 
tation, y«t perfectly remote from it, — an in- 
creasingly sweet, meek, hallowed feeling per- 
vaded every word, look, and act, alike ex- 
pressive of the mellowing influences of the 
Holy ^ost upon his soul« thus checking the 
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UghtMT feelings of the visitant, who might be 
iempted to abrade— -the yisitant himse^ feel* 
isg that the being before whom he stood had 
the consecraCing hand of God upon him — that 
death was horering titfer the giound which sup* 
parted him^^and that through that same Being 
he was brought ta the immediate cm^es of 
an eternal' world, ready to open and Fooeive him 
ni any moment of time. 

With the exception of a desire to have las 
will altered, he appeared to have no other wish 
of importance to gratify; and even in this he 
was preserved in " perfect peace.*' Mr. Dawson 
visited him on the Wednesday before his deathi 
and attended to some of his last re<|nests rela- 
tive to h» will, and other affaire. Martha oc- 
cupied her accustomed chair, when he entered 
the house, fast approaching to her dOth year, 
with her glasses on, and a voice less feminine 
than that of most of the softer sex. She re- 
ceived him as the friend of her husband, who 
was in an upper chamber ; and although he was 
so ill the night before that it was uncertain 
whether he would see the returning day, he no 
sooner heard the voice of Mr. D., than his spirit 
revived within him, like that of old Jacob ; and 
gathering up his feet, he in effect said» '' I will 
go and see him before I die.'^ He was quickly 
on the ground floor, and took his chair in the 
comer by the side of Martha. He told Mr. D. 
4hat he wished to have his will altered. This 
was soon done, as his effects were not larger 
owing to his charities, his gifts to his children 
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And the prop^rt^ of - which he had been de^ 
prived. He further obaenred, that he wUbed 
to he bmied at Aberfoid-— that hk friend Simp* 
SOB was to bake a saok of meal into bread — 
and that two cheeses were to be purchased. 
Mr. D.» who was scarcely prepared for Uie re- 
coption of the last two items, wished to know 
the reason of saoh preporaticHi, when Samnel 
replied, " There will be a thousand people at 
my funeral. As soon as I am gone, you must 
advertise it in the Leeds papers, and my friends 
will all come." Mr. D. very properly but 
affectionately remonstrated with him, suggest- 
ing to him the probable cost, the propiety of 
persons not specially invited {Hroviding for thern^ 
selvesy and the serious effect it would have upcMi 
the little. he had to leave, "That's raight^ 
responded Martha, who heard what was said; 
" persuade him off it." Samuel, who still re- 
tained his ancient spirit, exclaimed, with the 
tear starting in his eye, ''Expense, ham I 1 
never was a miser while I lived, and I should 
not like to die one." Being again pressed to 
dismiss the suliject from his mind, he said, 
''When the multitides came to our Lord, he 
could not think of them fainting by the wa^.** 
He reminded Mr. Dawson of ue text (Isatah 
xlviii, 18) which he had previously told him to 
select, from which to improve the occasion of 
his death. On Mr. D« leaving the house, 
Martha, being too infirm to accompany him, sent 
her voice across the room, and said, in allusion 
to the funeral sermon, just as he stood in ^e 
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doorw»y» " See tlmt «2^n< s«t him te Mgh,** 
This was in true chencter. She knew Mr. 
D.'e high opinioQ of Sadrael; and ahhoogh alie 
dearly loved her husband^ yet her stem sease 
of iufltice^ and her jedooay for the honour of 
God» led her to give what she deemed a timely 
eaution. On a friend visiting, him, and em*» 
{doying in prayer the common expression, 
*^.Make his bed in affliction ^"—>* Yes," re- 
sfMHided Samuel, with promptitode and energy^ * 

and skt^ it wed^ Lord !'' 

. His. thoughts were now solely directed to 
his ** departure," and he gave directions to one 
of the. persons that attended him to take the 
dimensi(ms of a doset on the gionnd floor, in 
wrder to ascertain whether it was sufficiently 
large to admit the full length of his body 
after his decease. This being done^ he said, 
" As soon as I die, you must take the body down 
and lay it out ; for you will not be able ^ get the 
coffin either down stairs, or out at the window.' 
Two young men, members of the Pontefract 
Wesleyan society, watched with him during 
the last night of his life ; and from one of these 
— Mr. James Foster-— some interesting particu- 
lars have been communicated. *^ While I was 
in London," said he to th^m, *' Dr. C^ encouraged 
me to preach iuU sanctification, and I wiU do 
so. It 9haU be done: faith laughs at impossi- 
bilities, and cries — ^It shall be done. Sing, joys, 
sing." la complianoe with this request, they 
sung the well known daxdt^i composed by 
Bishop Kenn, 
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**• Pnu8« God from wiwm aU blessii^ flow ;'* 

a k3miii which will never cease to be heard in 
hearen by warbling millions of redeemed in- 
teHigieiioes from earth — ^its strains no sooner 
dropping by one individual, or one part of the 
nititMit chtireh, than resumed by another — the 
domifiuoofl song flowing on, till the last saint of 
God shall wing his way fh)m time to eternity. 
On one of the young men asking him whether 
bn had any wish to be restored so far as to be 
able to preach again, he replied, '* No;" then 
added, " If it would glorify God, and do good to 
soids, I should be willing." 

In the course of the night, he repeatedly ex- 
claimed, " Glory, glory, glory !'* then in an 
ecstasy broke out — " I shall see him for myself, 
and not for another. The Lord has wrought a 
miracle for me. He can — I know he can — I 
cannot dispute it. Christ in me the hope of 
glory. I am like the miser ; the more I have, 
the more I want." His ear, like his heart, 
seemed only tuned for heavenly sounds. " Sing 
the hyrnn,** said he, 

** Who are these anray'd in white. 
Brighter than the noon-day sun. 
Foremost of the sons of light ; 
Nearest the etemal throne T** 

daring the whole of which, he continued to 
wave his hand in triumph. Then again, with 
untiring perseverance in the exercise of praise, 

** My Jesus to know, and feel his blood flow, 
*Ti8 life everlasting, 'tis heaven bekyw.** 
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The hymn being finished, he said, " Blessed 
Jesus ! this cheers n^y spirits." It was said 
to him, *' You will soon be among the dead, 
Samuel." . ** No doubt about that," ha replied ; 
'* but I am ready to be offered up*-glory be to 
the Lamb I Some of the friends in I^ndon told 
me, that I did not know how to pray ; but I know 
better than that— glory— glory--glary! Mercy 
of mercies ! Lord, save me !" He was again 
asked, " What must we say to your friends, 
who inquire after you ?" " Tell them, Joy, thai 
I have all packed up-^that I am still in the old 
ship, with my anchor cast within the veil — ^and 
that my sails are up, filled with a heavenly 
breeze. In a short time, I shall be launched 
into the heavenly ocean." A mariner, and evea 
some landsmen, might be able to discover a 
confusion of metaphor here ; but the Chris- 
tian can look through all this, and can per- 
ceive a soul in readiness for a state of endless 
felicity. 

A heavenly smile played upon his counten- 
ance, and the joy he experienced gave a viva- 
city to his eye which scarcely comported with 
the general debility of his system. Prayer 
occupied some of the short intervals between 
hymns; and such was the influence of God 
upon every exercise, that it seemed as though 
other tones were heard than those from mortal 
lips, and the room itself was "the gate of 
heaven." One of the persons who attended 
him observed, " 1 have spent whole nights in 
reading and prayer: but the night spent by 
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Am bedside of Samuel Hick exceeded them 
ah.** 

Cn the afternoon of the day on which he 
died, some of his friends came from Sherbum 
to see him. Unable audibly to pray with them 
himself, he requested them to pray, and with 
great feebleness gave ont the first verse of one 
of his favourite hymns, 



*''I11 oraise my Maker while IVe breath; 
Ana when my voice is lost in death, 
Pxaiie shall empli^ my nobler powers.** 



To a neighbour, he observed, with unusual 
solemnity, " I have as much religion as will 
take me to heaven ;" then pausing a few seconds ; 
''but I have none for Matty;" adding, with 
another pause, *' and none for the children." 
This is the key which unlocks the secret of 
his real feelings, and shows that there was no 
thought of funeral parade in what he had pre- 
viously observed — ^nothing beyond a wish that 
his remains might admonish the living on the 
subject of mortality. He found that he had 
no&ng of which to boast-^uo more religion 
than was barely ;aecessary — and wished to im- 
press upon those around the importance of 
personal piety. Some of his last words were, 
*^ Peace, joy, and love." As evening drew on, 
his speech began to falter ; yet every sentence 
uttered by those around appeared to be under- 
stood ; and when that hymn was sung, 

^ Ye virgin soub, arise/* &e., 
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lie entered ioto the spirit d* it ; cfispeeiafiy wlien 
the friends came to, 

" iTie everlasting doprs 

Shall soon the saints receive, 
Above yon angel-powers 
In glorioos joy to live ; 
Far from a world of grief »id sin, 
With Ood etenftUy shut in^--*' 

at the enunciation of the first line of which 
Terse he lifted his dying hand, and waved it 
around till it fell by his side ; stiU feebly raising 
and turning around his forefinger, as the arm 
was stretched on the bed, betokening his triumph 
over ihe ^ last enemy," and showing to those 
who were with him that he was — ^to use lan- 
guage previously employed by him — going 
*^ full sail toward the harbour,^ and had an en- 
trance ministered to him "abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ." Just at the moment that the vital 
spark, which had been some time twinkling in 
its socket, was emitting its last ray, he opened 
his eyes, and feebly articulated, " I atai going ; 
get the sheets ready," and died. This was 
about eleven o'clock, on Monday night, Novom* 
ber 9th, 1829, in the 71st year of his age.* 

On the day of interment, which was the sac* 
ceeding sabbath, such was the S3nnpathy ex- 
cited in the neighbourhood, that the people for 



* The age here soecified is that which was on the I 

plate of the coffin. Iiis brother, it may be proper to notice, is 
of opinion that he was two years older than dieie stated^ 
The writer, not having had an opportunity to consult the 
register, is unable to decide between the dates 
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acme miles around, uaiDvited, attended tke 
funeral. " Some hundreds," says Mr. Dawson^ 
"' went to Micklefield, which is about two miles 
from Aberford. The funeral procession swelled 
a» it proceeded ; and when b31 met at Aberford, 
it was computed, on* a moderate calculation, that 
not less than a thousand persons were as* 
sembled together.'' This rendered Samuel's 
** thousand" almost prc^hetic, and in the dark 
ages wotdd have won for him the character of 
a seer. Without any pretension to such gifts, 
the fact itself of such an extraordinary c(mi-> 
course of people, in a comparatively thinly po» 
poiated district, affords an eminent instance of 
public opinion m favour of integrity, usefuluesa, 
and unassuming worth. Mr. D. adds, *' Had 
not the day been rather wet, and the roads 
very dirty in consequence of it, it is probable 
raaiiy more would have been there. The church 
was crowded, and scores could not obtain ad* 
mission. The worthy vicar would not permit 
his curate to read the service, but went through 
it himself, as a mark of the respect he bore to 
ihe deceased, and was much pleased with the 
excelleiiee of the singing. It was truly affectii^ 
to see the crowd press to the grave, to take their 
last look of the coffin that enclosed his mortal 
remains. They gazed awhile ; — they turned 
aside, and wept, exclaiming, * If ever there was 
a good man, Sammy Hick was one.* '^ Mr. D. 
might have added, that the infirm and aged» 
why were unable to follow the corpse, aj^ared 
in the doorstead of their houses, wiping away 
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HkB tears as the procession passed ; and dwt 
jdeased as the clergyman was with the singtng 
the tear was seen glistening in his eye m th» 
course of the service. 

His death was improved the sabbath follow* 
ing, by Mr. Dawson, who took the text, which, 
as noticed, Samuel had selected. The chapel 
was incapable of containing one half of the 
people that assembled ; and though there had 
been a considerable fall of snow in the eourse 
of the forenoon, the preacher and congregation 
were under the necessity of worshipping in the 
open ttir. Such was the anxious solicitude of 
the people to pay^respect to his memory, that 
no less than nine additional funeral sermons 
were preached, in different parts of the Tad* 
caster circuit, besides others in those of Selby 
and Pontefract; and some of the umple-hearted 
were heard to say; " I love heaven the better, 
because of Sammy Hick being there." 

CONCLUSION OF THE MEKOTR. 

1. In Samuel Hick we are presented widi 
an additional exemplification of the numerous 
ikcts which go to support an argument pursued 
in a small, but interesting tract, entitled, '^Gsbat 
Effects from little Causes." It is there 
shown, that every man, woman and child caa 
do something — can do much; that we cannot 
stir^ without touching some strmg that wiM 
vibrate after 4>ur heads are laid in the dust; 
that one wiord of pious counsel^ uttered in the 
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lM«ring of a child, may produce aD effect iqpau 
children's ehildiren whose indueace may be 
felt on the other side of ^e^ gldbe, and may 
extend to eternity,^ and that it is not improbable 
that eternity will disclose to us, how the as- 
tonishittg events of this age sprung at first from 
the closet of some obscure saint, like Simeon 
and Hannah of old, ^' praying to God alway, 
and waiting, for the consolation of Israel." 
What has resulted from the labours of Samuel 
Hick, emphatically one of '^the weak things of 
the world," is beyond the power of any one, 
except an Infinite Intelligence, to calculate. 
He set n^Jiy a human being in motion for 
heaven, and accelerated the march of others. 

2. The admirable economy of Methodism is 
unfolded, in accommodating itself to the bestow- 
ments of God to his creatures, whether he con- 
fers upon the individual the lesser or the more 
exalted intellectual endowments — and the de- 
signs of that God in holding every talent in 
requisition for the general good of mankind. 
No disparagement is intended to other Christian 
communities, by stating that the Established 
Church, the Calvinists, the Baptists, the So- 
ciety of Friends, could not, agreeably to their, 
economy, have found employment for such a 
man as was Samuel Hick. They would have 
been at a loss to know what to do Avith him ; 
and would have been ashamed of him as a 
preaehefy however they might have borne with 
nim as a Christian. But Methodism, while she 
lays her hai«<^ upon the pounds, has never dis- 
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daifted to stoop lo the pence ; ^and it is in tk^ 
penc9 — ^the pence, in more senses than the me- 
tsphorical one intended — that she finds her 
strength. " Gather up the fragments that ie« 
Bfiain, that nothing be lost,^' will applj la a 
thousand cases besides the one which called 
forth the remark from the Son of God. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

In the month of January, 1832» just as some 
of the last sheets of the third editiou of the 
memoir of her departed husband were passing 
through the press, Martha was summcmed into 
the presence of her Lord* With all the pru- 
dence and care which characterized her pro- 
ceedings, a proper occasimi, as will have been 
perceiTed, was all that was necessary to draw 
out the truly noble and independent spirit 
which she possessed^ and of the credit of which 
she had been deprived from the heedless 
exuberance of her husband's givings. The 
profits of the first edition of this volume were 
sacredly setapaort Un her benefit; and when 
Mr« Dawson presented her with the first-fruits, 
he was accosted by her with—'' I cannot think 
of taking any thing, till I know that Mr. — — 
shall suffer no loss by it;" and it was/ not till 
she was satisfied on this point, that she could 
be induced to accept the offering. Her faculties 
w«re greatly impaired before she died; but 
she left the. world, if not with SamuePs triumph 
ia Christian peace. 
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NOTE.* 

T*ke order of God, and th$ confusion of man, 
mewed in connection with religious assembUes. 

On the Yisit of the apostles to Gphesus, 
Uhe whole city was filled with confusion. 
Some therefore cried one thing, and some 
another : for the assembly was confused ; and 
the more part knew not wherefore they were 
eome togetner."f Similar effects have folktwed 
in every age, and in almost every city* town, 
and village, since that period, on any extraor^ 
dinary work of God, in the awakening and 
conversion of sinners. The stillness and 
serenity of the midnight hour seemed to en* 
wrap the slumbering citizens, till Paul, ^ finding 
certain disciples" who had only been baptized 
^tmto John's baptism," and who, like many 
modems, whatever they may have "heard/* 
have not known ^whether there be any Holy 
Ghost,*^ '^laid his hands upon them," and 
preached in their hearing the faith of Christ.^ 
No sooner could it be affirmed, that '<the Holv 
Ghost came on them" — that *^ they spake witA 
tongues and prophesied" — and that Paul ** went 
into the synagogue, and spake boldly— disputing 
and persuading the things concerning the king- 
dom of God" — ^than '^ divers were hardened, snd 

«8m|niso163. tActaxuc,2S,33. tkcUm,%% 
21 
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believed not, bat spake evil of that way before th« 
multitude."* Among the worst of these were 
'^ certain of the vagaboBd Jews," whose repre- 
sentatives in the present day are to be found 
in the lower ranks of society, among the vicioos 
and uninstructed.t When the Lord, however, 
began to make bare his arm in judgment as 
well as in mercy, " fear fell on them all, and 
the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.":^ 
But among those who Were alarmed, there were 
only a certain number that " believed"-T-" con- 
fessed"* — " showed their deeds" — and "burned** 
their " books," by which they had " used curious 
arts."^ , Up to this period, the opposition was 
a good deal confined to the vulgar, as Chris- 
tianity laid the axe to the root of their vices. 
But when ** mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed," affecting the established religion of 
the place, to which the secular interests of many 
of the wprshippers were linked, it was then 
that the higher . orders of society considered, 
thems^ves justified in supporting the virulence 
of persecution. "Demetrius, a. silversmith," 
who " made silver shrines for Diana" — a busi- 
ness that " brought no small gain unto the 
craftsmen," led the way. Noble and ignoble 
being now engaged — the one in support of their 
vices, and the other of their gains, ** the whole . 
city was filled with confusion." It is a re-- 
markable . (act, however, that the cmfasian be- 
longed not to the disoiples and hretkaren^ but to 

♦ Acts aix, 6, ». f Ver. 13. t Ver. 16, 17. ^ Ver. 18, 19 
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tbe mob ; — to the latter mlsQ was the conjdct of ? 
cpimon to be charged, some crying " one thing, ■ 
and fliOfiie another;"— and that to them, finally, 
was the most profound ignorance to be attributed, ^ 
since *^ the more part knew not wherefi>re they : 
were come together."* 

** Noisy meetings," so . called, in modem 
times, are religions assemblies which have 
be^n generally distinguished for sudden umaken^ 
ings and conversions. Some writers of respect- > 
ability, under an impression possibly that such 
meetings are discreditable to Christianity, have ; 
laboured to remove the noise — as an effect^ by . 
reft^rring the eause^ sudden eonoersion, to apos- . 
tolic tines, and by representing such change as . 
the result of miracle, in order to confine it to:. 
the first age of the Christian Church ; arguing 
from the cessation of the one, the absurdity of 
the other. Among those who are desirous of ^ 
referring every thing "quick and pomerfuV^ to 
primitive days, Dr. Mant takes a distinguished 
stand. His language is, ^.* Where the^onver-. 
sioR was sudden or instantaneous^ it was the 
consequence of miracidous evidence to the truth... 
When the preaching of Peter on the day of 
pentecost added to the church three thousand. 
soui», they were men who had been amazed 
and confounded by ^e effusion of the Holy 
Ghost, and the supernatural gift of tongues." 
Had tiie learned prelate paid proper attention* 
to ihe subject, he would not have selected this 
portion of Scripture history for the establish- 

* Acta xix, 2d, 32. 
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raent of Ms hoit*ezpmience theory; for il ap 
peaw, 

1. That the t^MttUs and bretkren, who were> 
a2/ members of the ChneHctn Churchy about ono 
hundred and twenty in number, were aesembled 
in an upper room in Jerusalem** 

2. That the apostles and disciples were the 
mdy persons that jow the cloven tongues of fire 
— ^were fiiied with the Holy Ghost— and spake 
in different langnages.f 

^3. That on a report of this being ** noised 
abroad, the multitude came together."| These, 
it ought to be observed, had neither seen any . 
thing that had occurred, nor even then received 
the Holy Ghost.^ Having only heard of the 
descent of the Spirit, their evidence of course — * 
allowing a trifle for lapse of time— was similar 
to what is furnished to every man in the pre* 
sent day, who is confirmed in the truth by a 
perusal of the fact in the sacred pages. 

4. That when they heard the apostles speak 
in different tongues, they, in common with all 
who read the account with seriousness and 
attention, " were amazed and marvelled,"l 

5. That instead of being equally eonvineed^ 
much more cenvertedy they were all " in douhtf* 
and some not only hung in a state of suspense, 
but ** others mocking^ said, These men are full 
of new wine."^ In this state, amazed^ marwl- 
Ungy doubtingy and mocking^ each part sustained 
by different persons probably, as in a drama, 

♦ Acts i, 12, 15. t Acts ii, 1, 4. % Vcr. 5, 6. 

<} Yet. 36 \\ Ver.T, 12. ^ Vcr. 12, 13. 
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tlf6 n^raele left them; uncomnnced &nA une&n- 
verted. To attempt, therefore, to get rid of 
modem instantaneous eonyersions, by attribute 
ing those in the apostolic age to mraele, not 
only evinces a defect in Biblical knovrledge, a 
disposition to confine the Spirit's influence to 
peculiar modes and seasons, but an awful in- 
capacity-*-from a trant of experience — ^lo treat 
on a subject so immediately connected with 
personal salvation and the sacred office. 

Turning from the rhkade and its effects of 
amazement, d*c., we find Peter publicly address- 
- ing the " muftitude"' convened on the occasion.* 
The general topics on which he enlarged wei* 
the predictions of the Old Testament in re- 
ference to the Messiah" — the signs of his com- 
ing — the blessings of his kin^om — his cha- 
racter — 'his miracles — his cmcifixion-^his re- 
surrection — ^his ascension— and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.t What, then, are the facts of 
the case ? They are these-— and the appeal is 
made to the sacred records :— 

1. That the probability is in favour of Peter 
having addressed the multitude in his own 
tongue, the language spoken by the Jews at 
the time ; thus, he accosted them, " Ye men of 
Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem,'' in- 
cluding both natives and strangers, to whom by 
their residence the language was familiar4 In 
his more private conversations, and in his ad- ' 
dresses to select parties, belonging to di€ereAt 

♦ A0t8 U, 14. _ t Ver. 14-3Qk % Ver- 14. 
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nations, he, together with bis bre^reo, 

ployed their own i^eparate tongues.* 

2. That it was through the preaching of 
Christ ertteified, and not through the fntfocu- 
ious gift of tonguesj that the multitudes were 
awakened : hence it is affirmed, " Now, when 
they heard these things" — heard that God had 
made that same Jestis, whom they had crucified, 
both Lord and Christ, " they were pricked in 
their hearta, and said unto Peter and to the 
rest of the apostles, Men a^d brethren, what 
shall we do?"! 

3. That it was not till after ^e deUvery of 
'the general discourse, that signs o( genuine can" 
version succeeded— Peter being obliged to urge 
the subject home to the bosoms of his auditors, 
with " Repent, and be baptized, every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost ;"{ the whole, up to this mo- 
ment, being deemed impenitent, unbaptized, 
unpardoned, and without the saving influence 
of the Spirit of God. It was only s^^sequent 
to this period that' the inspired penman could 
observe, '^ Then they that gladly received his 
"word were baptized ; and that same day there 
were added unto them about three thousand 
soiils."^ 

From the wh<de of this stateiiient, it is evi- 
dent, that it was not the medium — ^not the 
tongue — ^Bot any number of tongues^-iaot even 
the miraeU imparting the gift of those tongues, 
* Ver. 8-1 1. t Ver. 36, 37; % Acts «, 3a ^ V«r. 41. 
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thst produced Um ehitage, but the s^eetmtMtr 
of the Christian ministry: the one — viz., the 
gift of tongues, as well it might, filled, the mind 
with amazement ; the other-*the words of God, 
effected the conversion of the heart ; and it is 
«till Mof ^' worcf," accompanied by the energy 
of the Holy Ghost, which the Divine Being 
has employed down to the present time, as the 
grand and leading instrument in the conversion 
of sinners. If, agreeably to the original com* 
mission, the gospel was to be preached td every 
creature, and throughout every era of time,; — 
if the same end was to be accomplished by it, 
which could only follow by the same accom- 
panying influence ; it is rational to suppose, 
since the same necessity exists, that it will 
prove as much " the ppwer of Go<l to salvation** 
la. the present, and in Great Britain, as in the 
first century at Jerusalem. With the same 
instrument, operating on similar subjects, we 
are not only authorized to expect the same 
grand internal change, but alsgf minor, external, 
and often incidental effects, toexhibit themselves. 
By paying a little attention to the subject, 
the difiference between an ancieni and a modern 
rewval will be found not so great--r-and therefore 
not so alarming — as some persons are led !• 
imagine. The following are a few of the points 
of agreement: — 

AN ANCIENT REVIVAL A MODERN REVIVAL 

' Tir jMUSiLEV. AMONG THE WMLStAMS. 

1. Prior to the religious 1. The preaching of the 
ectmmotion in the holy city, gospel invariably ^«ealM a 
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()j the apofUeSy Acts ii, 14. 
% 11m people were 
MMMked in their beait," 
iS7. 



8. TheMWMftgteel tn- 
9pry Mionf th(e pen^m se- 
KioQsly M0eetedi anzioualy 
asking, ** Men and bietfaren, 
what ifaBll wedol" Acts 

4. The serioua inquiiers 
'* continued in pirarers,** 



5. T» prayer, they added 
UN »bMkng of bread,** 



iBvhalof tfaowi»k«f«M 

amoi^ the Methodiate. 

2. Convieiwn of the ag» 
-gramaimf naimn of monl 
nil is experienced, and « 
deeiie, atcmdiBg to rule, \m 
6ee from the wrath to come, 
is expected in all who unite 
themselTes to the society. 

8» jhymrtrs, denominat* 
ed muere Beeken ff ea^MU 
/ion, moHiply on those oec»> 
sions ; their earnestness and 
language varying, accordiqg 
to the degree w feeling ex- 
cited. 

4. Tboagb frmifer «msI- 
imgs are regul&dy establial^ 
ed througl^t the connec- 
tion, they are much more 
MKnemos under a qaiAm^ 
wf inikieiice of the Spinl 
01 God than at other tiBoes. 
Then, more than at other 
seasons, they pray "with- 
oat ceasing ;" so moeh so^ 
indeed, as feeqsMiilf to «^ 
noy their prayerlesa neigh* 
hours. 

5. As no mention is made 
of tsme in this ease, and tiM 
pHmU members wave ea» 
caged in ** breaking bread 
from house to house,^ it ia 
wanantable to conclude, 
that an attDsioii ia made to 
the Ayatcu, Itwefe^sts^ to 
which young conveits are 
extremely partial, and whkb 
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1 41. 



7. A lore to^ MnetOft- 
ly of t)» Most High fottow- 
.M ; for tlMycentiiHied ''^ai- 
ly with one accord in the 
temple/' Acts ii, 46. 



8. The teligWD of the 
leiwple entewi their dire&> 
ji:^% in attestetion of which, . 
« they ate their meat with 
gtadness and singleness of 

heart" ** pniamg ^^tod,** 

AMii,46,47. 



9. "They continued stead. 
fcstly in the apostles' doc- 
Irino nd iettoiMhi|i,'^ 



. 10. The most expansive 
benoTolence was manifested^ 



eonstitiito a pni^f tte^nb. 
jfen/tof aieansof giico amoiig 
the WesleysM. 

6. Ministers are kx^oed 
upon as angels of Oed-**^ 
and their message is the joy 
of the soul ; and the man 
who is most usefol in a le 
yival is most beloved. 

7. Places of worship aio 
crowded-— old chapels are 
enlaiged^rHUMl newonet an 
built. The lanjgoage of the 
people is, " How amiable 
aro thy tabernacles, O Loid 
of hesU !" In a moment's 
absence, they are reedy Kr- 
ezclaim, " My soul longeth, 
yea, even famteth, for the 
courU of the Lord." 

8. At tables, where '* giaoe 
before meat" wis never 
heard, and in houses where 
a family altar was never 
erected, the voice of prayer 
is poured forth, and the 
voice of fmise mdws melo- 
dy to " them that are with- 
out." 

9. Uniting themselves in 
ehuieh fellowship to the 
body, the yovng eonverU 
conduct themselves agreea- 
bly to the gospel, and to the 
rules and regulations im- 
posed upon them by a con- 
ference of Christian miai»> 
ten. 

10. There is, perhaps, not 
a Christian community in 
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M« fr«t of the Chxislimiu^ the world which •apporcs ft 
yoe—iBod : th^ " sold theit more extensive mtem of 
poMessioDS and ffoods" — charity than the Wesleyana. 
'* parted them to all, as eve- Such are their grvings, that 
ly man bad need''-— bloke they have been adraoeed -m 
>* bread from boose to hoase^ an objection againat lim 
^-^ and had all things com- preachers, as though they 
mon,** Acta ii, 44, 46, 46. were too liberally supported; 
and these have increased 
and decreased with the spi- 
ritual lifi> of the body. 

/ In what, then, consists the ptincipai diflfeir- 
ence ? In Jerusalem, the conyerts 'Vhad favour 
with all the people ;'' in modem times, an ob- 
. jeetiim is taken against revwals, because of the 
'occasional noise, which forms an accompani- 
ment. 

There are persons that merit an apologist, 
and may be exeused for the ^art they take in 
attempciflg to quell an apparent tumnh, whett 
persons professing tinusual sanctity, and who 
iiave been disciplined in the midst of such as- 
semblies, have taken offence at them. They 
-have sometimes raised as great a damoar ^ 
order, as the clamour has actually amounted to 
which they have attempted to silence. Order, 
DECORUM, CONFUSION, <S&c., very often mean 
jmt as much as we are disposed to make of 
them. Imagine a magnificent edifice, in liie 
course of erection, rivalling, in its splendour, the 
noble minster at York. Persons totally unac- 
^ttunted with the plans and designs of the 
architect, on seeing a hundred men employed in 
different places, crossing and recrossing each 
other's path, hewing wood, drawing water, mix- 
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lag, chiseling, hammering, moulding, with 4 
hundred other et eeteras, would be read^ to label 
die whole as one immense mass of confusion. 
But the architect himself, confident in the har 
monions morement of his own plans, and who 
tcan connect the whole from beginning to end, 
sees. that every man is in his proper place, and 
that the building is regularly mifl^— proceeding 
w^h orJ^f"— going on toward eotinpietion. This, 
&ough not a perfect, is a sufficient illustTatioB 
of a PRATER HEETiNO. A hundred persons 
afe associated together, with a hundred wants, 
in a hundred different states, with a hundred 
obfects in view, and with as many different 
modes of accomplishing their purposes. Here 
is one dumb, and as a beast before his Maker, 
tsapaUe only of expresskig himself by a Ji^. 
A second, more deeply wrought upon, gives 
utterance to his sorrow by a heavy sob. A 
third breaks silence with a groan, A fourth, 
drinking still deeper of the wormwood and gall, 
actually roars out for ^e disquietude of his 
soul. A fifth is wrestling with God in mighty 
praytr for the blessing of pardon, while a doaen 
mwe penitents are smiting on their breasts, and 
each responds to the prayer publidy offered, 
^ God be mereifiil to me a sinner"^-a score of 
▼mces lifted np at the same time, and striking 
m, like the peq[^ of old, with a hearty " AmenJ* 
Two or three persons, in the midst oi tbis^ 
having obtained peace with God, being very dif« 
ferenUy affected^ are ready to commence a song 
oi praise^ and nodding but the word " Gkrif* 
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dwelk upoii their lips.- Though the pn^i 
fuMiehf presented to God is one, yet the states 
of the people differ. It caanot perhaps reach 
every ease, because every case is not ktunon to 
Che person who is the mouth of the audieiioe ; 
and persons will be affeeted in propcntion as it 
reaches themselves — ^thus passing from one to 
another : and till every case is reached, agony 
itself will compel the penitent to throw in his 
sententious and ejacukttory interruptions, in 
order to hasten the blessing. If the people 
were in ime state, had all arrived at the same 
stage of religious knowledge^ had the same 
strength of inteUeet, and the same viewSf they 
might then be brought to keep tolerable time 
with each other, like a number of clocks or 
watches. Until this k the case, the character 
of a meeting, composed of persons taking the 
kingdom of heaven by holy violence, will vary: 
and to a person Altering into a plkce at the 
period just described, the whole might appear a 
scene of confusianj and he might, by way of 
hushing it into stiUness, baii^l out more lustily 
than any of them for order and for a constable. 
But such a person should recollect, that man's 
collusion is very often Gtod's order. The Di* 
vine Being, who sees not as m%n — man, who is 
unable to look beyond the veil of ^umanitj^*^ 
beholds the same Spirit at work, thoogh va* 
nous in his operations — the same grand work 
going on, though in different persons'-^h^ wofk 
of prayer, praise, eamnetion, repentance, pardamt 
kokness, looe,joy, peaee, all proceeding in regu* 
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Imr order f not ^eonfusedi^ mixed up in one laa^atak 
smd at the same moment of time, but distinci^ in 
d^ermt persons, A few varied gestures oc 
Movemtfuto to the eye of the beholder^ or a few 
jmrimg sounds to the «af of the hearpr^ may coii« 
y<wiM2 the individttal himself who ibn» looks 
aad listeasy but canaot change the distinct cha* 
meter c^ the work, A thousand congregations 
met at the same moment^ under the unmediate 
eye of God, engaged in prayer and praise^ though 
in d^rent places, are not more distinct, or less 
to be charged with disorder, than the. separate 
characters in a prayer meeting, each of whom 
haa his distinct work of grace upon his hearty 
aad his distinct sentiments, " uttered or unex*' 
piessed,'' on his tongue. There is nothing 
irrational in different foea in different states be<* 
ing differently affected^ and manifesting those 
inUmtd effects by external signs. Qonf usion in 
the mass to man is order. to God in the indi' 
vidual. Th&y have only to be separated to a|H 
peai so to their fellows. A partition of burned 
clay» three inches thick, will settle the differ- 
enee even with man, between confusion and. 
order; on each side of a half dozen of which 
partitions separate groups may be differently 
engi^^ed, one in sightng, another in groaning, a 
third in singing, a fourth in murmuring accents, 
like the noise of many waters, following the 
minister in the Litany, or in any part of the 
Chxifch service. Let men only be saved sys^ 
teoiatioally, with the charm of brick and mortsv 
between theoi, and the work at once beocMoes 
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fenniiie ! But the 'motnent the grwmetr tiMid 
with die sighers^ the work loses its chuvcter^ 
a« though the ear of the Saviour could BOt dicH 
tiiiguish sounds, the eye of the Saviour oonld 
not discover the shades of difference in the 
work, or tibe different workings of ^ heart ! 
A worthy gendeman who wished to systema- 
tixe matters, and have every thing done de^ 
ceiitly and in order, feeling, as a member of the. 
establishment, for the honour of religion, dis- 
covered his concern for, and insight into, divine 
things, in rather a singular manner. Therp 
was a revival of religion among Uie Wesleyans 
in Manchester, in the summer of 1816, and the. 
grand place of resort for the devout was C4d« 
ham-street chapel. As there was an occa- 
sional mingling of voices in the chapel, and 
these had risen so high as to bring the assem- 
Mies under the imputation of <' m^ meetings," 
the gentleman referred to, knowing diat Dr. 
Law, then bishop of Chester, was about to 
visit Manchester, took the alarm, and went to 
an influential member of society, to see whether 
the work, or in other words, the meetings, 
oonld not be suspended awhile, till the digni- 
tary had left the town, that the credit of the 
town might not be injured in his estimation. 
The manufacture of the town will «t once ac- 
count for the gentleman's notions ; going on the 
supposition that the work of Ciod might be 
managed like the machinery in a cotton mHl, 
put in motion when we please-^worked slow 
or fast — or laid to rest between meals! The 



r 
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wcdL might be suspended Aer/, if it could be 
effected heretfier ; but this can^ only be shown 
on popish principles, and on the principles of 
the bishop himself, who hesitated not to pray 
for one of the royal family after her demise, 
and which prayer is yet in print, in the funeral 
senoqoa delivered on the occasion. Certainly, 
groans, in the living are as justifiable as p^rayera 
for the dead, and earnestness in religion as 
praiseworthy as indifference. 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF AN ADDRE88. 



•'Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing, ta every 
MiggiTt thudcB: for ^is » the will of God in Christ 
Je«u8 coAcming yo«. QuBseh nofl the Spirift« DMpii|e 
not prophesyings. Prove tdl things ; hold fast that which is 
gooa. Abstain from all appearance of evil. And the very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly : and I pvay God your 
whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserred blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,*' I Thess. v, 
16-83. 

I HAVE to tell you, that you hare only aa 
old blacksmith in the pulpit to-night, and tint 
you may look for very plain troths. When I 
first began to preach, I was sadly aihdd lest I 
should not be able to recollect my text, for I 
could neither read nor write. But now, blessed 
be the Lord, I can do both. The Lord is a 
wonderful teacher; and when he undertakes 
any work, he can soon make a job of it. I 
cannot preach a learned sermon; but I can 
gire you the word of God just as I have it 
before me. 

^' Rejoice evermore." The text sa3rs, '^ mmr^ 
mare?^ What I rejoice in Mbulatii^, in &mine 
and nakedness — when there is no money in die 
pocket, and no meat in the cupboard? was 
there ever a man, think you, that could do so? 
O yes, my friends, I can find yon a man that 
did. What says Habakkuk? ^'^/MoK^Ae^/^ 
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free shaM not blossom^ nether shaU fruit fe m <te 
vimes; the labmir of tht okve skaU fitUf and tim 
fields shall yield no meat ; the fiock shaU be eui 
off from the fold, and there shall be no herd m 
&e stcdls: yet I wHl rejmee tn the Lord^ I Ml 
joy in the God of my salvatwn?^ Do you Aink 
I cannot find you another in the word of God ?. 
yes, I can. What si^s Job, after all his 
lonea and sufferings ? ** Naked came I out rf 
my moiher^s toomb, and naked shall I retUtn 
thither: the Lord gaoe, and the Lord haih takem 
away .*" and what then ? Why, " Blessed be the 
name of the Lord /" Who would have ex]>ected 
this ? Not the infidel, I am sure. He would 
rather have thought that Job ought to have 
said, " And cursed be the name of Ae Lord l** 
And do you think, friends, that we are going 
to be bMt by these Old Testament saints-*-^ 
those that lived in the dark ages! No, no^ 
St. Paul speaks about being ^^ joyful in tribula* 
tionJ" In the text, he says, '^ Rejoice evermore .*" 
— ^ and again I say. Rejoice.'' Yon may do as 
you like, friends ; but for my part, I am de» 
tcdrmined to enjoy my privil^e — to *^ rejoice 
evermore,^ as here commanded. 

^ Pa AY WITHOUT ceasing/' That is, live in 
the ^l>irit of prayer ; and pray witL your voice 
as often as you have opportunity. You may 
pray when you are at your work, as well as 
when you are upon your knees. Many a time 
have I prayed while shoeing a horse ; and I 
know that God has both heard and answered 
me. Were it not for this inward prayer, how 
22 
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aouM -we "pray mthma eeming r Si. Pud 
dBd B0t nean, tbat we were to leave our. bnsi* 
Hess, or our families, and be always upon our 
Ineee. No, no. I have my business to mind^ 
imd toy hm&y to pionde for : and, gl<Ny be to 
God! wkile we^prnwdg ikmgs kone^ m tkt 
sight cf aU iMn,** we may " work cut^ onr ^^^olmi* 
fum" by praying secretly to him. But diis is 
not all. We should have set times for ]»ayer^ 
both public vBd frivute; we should pray with 
•or famiheSy and also in the hmse of Qad, It 
woim be a sad' things if, in the day of judgment^ 
any of our children were to rise up ai^ say^ 
^ I never heard my parents pray ; I may have 
heard them curse and swear, and tell lies, bot 
not ppay.** Other children may say, "Wo 
l»iTe heard our parents pray-^for they said the 
Lord's prayer ; the very first word of which 
was a lie in their mouths. They knew that 
God was not their * Father;^ they neither loved 
nor served him^ but were of their father 4he deviL^ 
O, my iriends, this outside^ thisy^riTtol religion 
will not do ; we must get it into our hema. 
Then our prayers will be acceptable to God^ 
and useful to ourselves. 

**Ik every thino give THANKS;" What! 
for a bad debt, or a broken leg ? for parish pay ? 
for a dinner of herbs ? for a thatched cottage t 
Ay, praise God for all things. He knows What 
is best for us. We have more than ^e do* 
serve; and we should neither take a bite of 
bread, nor a drink of water, without giviaf; 
thanks for them. If we were more thankful 
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for our mercies^, God would give us more : but 
we are by nature so very ungrateful--either mur- 
Muriiig against pro^deuce, or expecting so 
mucb more than common food and raiment^ that 
we need a positive eommatfd beftwre we will 
give thanks for what God gives to its out of bis 
free bounty. You must give thanks, then ; 
^ for this is the wiil of God in Christ Jesus eon^ 
eeming you}* Now, the t*7/ of €tod should 
be the hxw to man; and you hear that it '*i9 
the win of God in Christ Jesus" that Christ 
tian men should "rejoice evermore, pray with- 
out ceasing, and in every thing give thanks.'^ 
Another part of the text is, 

•* Quench not the Spirit." You that have 
the Spirit of God, see that you do not quendi 
it. Grace is a very tender plant, and may easily 
be destroyed. You need not go to bed drunk 
to quench the Spirit. It may be quenchi&d by 
neglecting prayer, by giving your minds to 
foolish and trifling objects, by attending to 
earthly things, by refusing to do good, by not 
praying with your families. The master with 
whom I was an apprentice never used family 
prayer : I have oAen thought of it since : and it 
was no wonder that we grew up so very wicked. 
When I got converted, it was as natural for me 
to pray with my family as it was to live. I 
should be like a Hsh out of water without prayer. 
But #e may also gnevB or quench the Spirit, by 
refusing to do our duty, and by speaking rashly 
with our nH>uths. I remember quencUng^ the 
Spirit of God in this way once. A man came 
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into my shop, and adced me to do a job. forliira* 
Being afraid he would never pay, I felt vexed 
that lie should ask me, and hiwtily told him 
that I would not do it. But I soon felt that I 
had done wnmg, and would have given almost 
any thing to have had my words back again. 
Besides, I thought the refusal might lose the 
roan a half day's work. But I was off my 
guard ; the devil gained his point ; and pride 
hindered me from confelssing my sin. Well, 
what was to be done ? Satan had gotlen me 
down ; but I was not to lie there, and give all 
up. No. I said to my wife, ** I have lost my 
evidence of the favour of God ; I will go to Mr, 
Bramwell — he is a man of prayer, and will help 
me to obtain it again." He did so, and I found 
it — ^glory be to God ! 

" Despise not prophestings." Do not 
turn your backs upon the word of God; for 
^^ faith eametk by he€snng^ and hearing by the 
tDord of GodJ^ I told you that you have only 
an old blacksmith for your preacher* But you 
must not think, that, because of that, you hxve 
no need to repent and turn to Grod. What I 
say is true ; and if I speak according to the wdl 
of God, you have as much right to attend to 
what I say, as though the greatest preacher is 
the world were in the pulpit. You may not 
think me a very wise preacher, but I am a very 
safe one for you ; for if I preach at all, it must 
be the gospel of Jesus Christ. I know nothing 
else ; and if I were to lose my religion, I shoidd 
not offer to preach another sermon^ But I 
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inist get on, or I shall pteach too longw-and 
long sermona do no good. In the first age of 
Christianity, some were for Patd, some for 
Apollos, and some for Cephas. Some said one 
^ng, and some said another: but we are to 
** try the spirits whether they ate of God^ And 
St. Paul saysy 

*' Prove all things." Do not be content 
with any religion that comes to hand, but ex- 
amine it, and see if it be right according to 
Scripture. Some folk boast about not changing 
their religion, and that — ^however they may 
live — ^reckon they will not have to seek their 
religion at last. Alas, for them! They ard 
called Christians on no better ground than 
Turks are called Mohammedans — merely be* 
cause their fathers and their grandfathers were 
called so. When I first became religious, I 
thought I would join the hest people and be 
right, if possible. I knew what the Church 
was ; so that I did not need to try it. I went 
to a Catholic chapel, as the Catholics say they 
are the Meet Christians in the world, and make 
great pretensions to be the true Church. But I 
did not understand their Latin prayers and 
monkish ceremonies, and found I could get no 
good to my soulthere. I then went to a Quaker 
meeting ; but there was never a word spoken ; 
and I wanted to know how I might love and 
senre God. After that, I went to the Baptists, 
and the Calvinists; but the Methodists suited 
■le^best. Still I am not slavishly bound to any 
party ; and if I could find a gainer, a better, or 
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ft cbMqper way ef getting to heaToiif I woukl 
W^Uagly 90 that vray. ^< Hold fast that wkidk 
ig go^." Having found reHgioa, don't be aa 
feady to part with it. Hold itfaaC. The world, 
the Aaah, and the devil, will atrire to gat it ton, 
yoo ; but be detenained aooiier to part wUh your 
life than make shipwreck of faith and a good 
eonaeienc^. 

'^ Abstain from ax.!, afpbarancb of bvil." 
This is a eapital direction. How many people 
get wrong through self-conceit and proud con* 
fideace ! " O," say they, '* there ia no harm in 
such a thing, and such a thing ; it is not dearly 
forbidden in Scripture." They are not auie 
whether it is right or wrong ; ao they will even 
make the venture, although the Scripture sa^iSi 
^^Ht that doubmh is dttmmtP'^tikBX is, €€«• 
demned ia his conscience. If there be aa 
" appearance ef evtl," do not venture. When I 
go anywhere on buinness, I always strive to 
get out of the way of wicked men. I am like a 
Ish out of water here again : I cannot live out 
of my element; I am always afraid of being 
corrupted by them. " Can a man take fire into 
hia bosom, and his dothes not be burned?' Now, 
I am coming to the very best part of the sub^ 
ject: I am sure I can say s<Mnething aboni 
sanctification, for I love it beat 

'< And the very God of pxace banctify 

¥0U wholly THROUaHOUT SPIRIT, SOUL, ANB 

BODY." It seems to me that man is made up 
of three parts — a spirit, which is immortal*--n 
soul, which he has as an animal-^and a body 
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inbiab is dM dweBiag-pkce of the aeal and 
ufihU The body will soon die ; ,imd of eaeh it 
may flN)oa be said, '* Earth. to earth» ashea to 
aabea, dust to dust" Bm when that part of 
ua which is taken from tbo earth ahalL join 
again its <* kindred duat,^ it will (hen have 
paaaed into another state, and will eilber bo* 
*< numbered with the bleat," or *' ilritk the 
damned cast out." I^ouid it have been made* 
holy during the lime it was united to the body» 
it will go to a {dace of happiness. If unaanoti^^ 
fied, it will be driven to a place of misery. Some 
men have thopght that the terma ^* spirit mU 
stndy'^ in the text, refer to the powers and dia** 
positions of the mind ; but whichever way it ia, 
and whether you divide man into three partat 
or thirty parts, St. Paul means to inciude them 
all in liua entire sanctification. Wo axe firat 
to be sanctified, and then to be ** preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jestte 
Christ." The justification of a sinner is a great 
work, which none but God can perform ; ,lmi to 
sanctify that sinner wholly is almost more thaa 
the mind can understand. There are many 
who stagger at the doctrine of entire aanctifica- 
tion, and cannot think that it refers to any atate 
of grace upon earth. But St. Paul prays that 
the Thessalonians may be thus aancti&ed, and 
often speaks of it in his other epiatlea. He 
deolarea that *< this is the wiU of Gody even four 
sanctification." I had 4oubt8 about thk docliui* 
once; but I was convinced of the irodi of il 
<me day, while going through a wood. I mm 
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two tmes which had been feHed. One of them 
had been cot away to make a ship, or a coffin, 
or something else : but the stump was left ia 
the gronnd, and young trees were again grow- 
isg out of the Ml one. Ah, thought I, this is 
like a man who is justified. The stump of his 
evil nature remains, and fresh evils spring up 
and trouble him. Well, sirs, I came to the 
other tree. It was laid upon the ground, but 
the roots were stukbed up, so that it could not 
grow again. I said to myself, This tree is like 
a- man in a sanctified state ; the strings are cut 
diat tied him to the world ; and the earth is no 
kmger about his roots ; " the world is crucified?* 
10 him, and he *< unto the worlds I got a fair 
view of the doctrine of sanctification that day ; 
and it was the Lord himself that made use of 
^ese two trees to teach me what I desired to 
know. I sometimes compare religion to the 
best coin of the realm. First, there is repent- 
ance : this may be compared to a seven-shilling 
piece ; though there is but little <^ it, still it is 
good. Then comes pardon : this is like half a 
guinea. Next comes sanctification : this is like 
a guinea. Now, who would be content with 
aeven shillings, or even with half a guinea, 
when he might just as well have a whole guinea, 
by applying for it ? 

What a blessed world this will be, when the 
Christian Church zealously contends for the 
dbotrine of Christian holiness! Neariy the 
whele of our natural disorders are owing to our 
mm^ If .'people were morcr* religious, diere 
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would not be so much need of doctors; and 
when the miilennium conies, they may get a 
ftesh trade ; for as there will then be no more 
sin in the world, so there will be no more pain 
or sickness. This state of holiness is not 
without its trials. As yon got into it by faith, 
you may get out of it by unbelief. You must 
not think that the battle is ended, or the work 
is done, when you have stepped into this liberty 
•f the gospel. No : you are to be 

^Preserved blamei^ess.'^ When perse-^ 
cution or tribulation arises, whether from the 
devil or man, do not part with your sanctiication. 
It #ill abide a storm. Do not slip into** a state 
which is more dangerous, though not so muchf 
exposed; and if you should lose your hold, 
strive to get it again. It sometimes happens, 
in a great battle, that a particular house or bam 
is taken and retaken many times in a day. I 
have lost this sanctification at different times, 
but I always got it again. I have suffered a 
good deal for saiictification. The devil once 
got hold of me thus : — ^A cunning man came 
into my shop one day, and asked me what good 
I got by going to love^fea8ts,and other meetings, 
and whether it was not possible to live to Gknl 
without BO much trouble, and so much pra3ring ? 
What he said set me a reasoning. I thought I 
could, and began to try ; but I soon last my 
evidence of sanctification, and as soon fiU mj- 
loss. I was like old Pilgrim, who had lost his 
roU, and went back to find it. 

There are people who believe that sin wiH 
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never; be destroyed, but by death ; «ad thus they 
make death a mightier conqueior than Jesue 
ChriBt* The founders of onr Chnrch had other 
vie*ws, for they taught ns to pray, ibat ithe 
*< thoughts of our hearts may be cleansed by 
the inspiration of the Holy Sfnrit." If tho 
thoughts are cleansed, we are sure that the 
wor& will be holy and the Mfp good ; for it is 
out of the hearty as the fountain, that -all enb» 
flow. The language is nothing but the beli«. 
and the hands the index, to show what is within. 
If there was no clock-work in the inside, we 
should never know the hour of the day. The 
jNTomise of the Saviour is, that the gospel shall 
be preached as a witness among all naticHu, 
and that then the end shall come. The end of 
what? — the end of the world? No, no; the 
wickedness of the wicked shall come to an end, 
and the earUi shall be flUed with the glory of 
Gk)d« This doctrine I will preach to the end 
of my life. If the king were to make a de- 
cree, that if any man da^ed to preach the doc- 
trine of sanotification he should have his head 
out off, I would wiUiidgly go and lay my head 
upon the Uock, and would shout with my last 
l^ath, *^Afay the very God of pettce sanctify 
yoH wMfy throughout body^ and soul^ and spkit^ 
and preserte you blameless unto the coming^ 
our jLord Jesus Ckrift" O, friends, get thiii, 
sanctification of the hfeart— pray to God for it 
eameedy — ^believe that it is yo^n: privMege ta 
enjoy it — and claim the blessing by faiUi ia 
iesas^ Christ. 
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The papists talk of a purgatory afier death ; 
but I Jiave been in one in thui life ;-^ 

« "p£g worse ttiah death my God to lore, 
• And not my God akme." 

I never mean to be in this purgatory again. 
While I live in the enjoyment of diis religion, I 
will invite others to partake of it. Yes, I will 
preach this sancti£cation 



< While IVe breath, 



And y^hen my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers.** 

Sin has led many a man to destruction, but I 
sever heard that holiness ever injured any one. 
I had a man thai lived with me; he was a very 
good w^Nrkman, but determined to live in sin. 
He would never come in to family prayer, and 
it grieved me sadly that any man should live 
in my house who was such an enemy to godli- 
ness. He was such a spendthrift, and repro- 
bate, that he had hardly any clothes to his back, 
and was always in debt at the alehouses and 
shoemaker's. Well, I thought, "This must 
come to an end;" and I determined to part with 
him. While reasoning one day upon it, I 
thought again, ''How many years has God 
had patience with thee, Sammy ? Why, five 
and twenty years !" Then, I said to myself, 
" I must have a bit more patience with this poor 
fellow, and try some other means to bring about 
his conversion." Well, sirs, I set a trap for 
him, and baited it with faith and prayer. I 
go' him persuaded to go to a lovefeast. The 
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people wondered to see him there. He went 
, out of euriosity, to hear "what the friends had to 
say, apd, it may be, to nake sport of them. 
But God found him out, and brought him iato 
great distress of soul. This ended in his con* 
Ter^n. God made a Iran new man of him ; 
and he now finds that godUness has the pro- 
mise of this life. He looks a hundred pound 
better than he di^ He soon began to pay off 
his old debts, and now lives without making 
fresh ones. Did sin ever do a man any good like 
this ? No. It promises much, but it never per- 
forms what it promises. The truth is, it has 
nothing to give ; for •* the xodgesofsinis deaths 
Every sinner will shrink from the payment of 
those wages which he has earned by a life 
of sin. 

« It is religion that makes good husbands, 
good wives, good children, good masters, and 
good servants. It is the best thing a man can 
have in this world, and it is what will fit him 
for heaven. May God save you! I hope I 
shall meet you all in heaven. I feel such love 
Co you that I could take you all in my arms, 
and carry you into Abraham's bosom. O, that 
every person in this congregation may turn 
from his evil ways, and become a new crea- 
ture ! May " the very God of peace sanctify jac 
wholly, and preserve you blameless in body 
soul, and spirit !" Amen ! 
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